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editorial preface 

Finally, brethren. 'vhitifrcver thEnfp □«: trae, 

',*ho[E'jf V'l'f things ire honourable, luhafooci/cy 
things irn juer. tvJiatB&rviFr IhinjJS 3JC pure, wlLitH>- 
evcr th.rifcS we lovely, whatsoever *3i isniin are of 
pmKl lupvjrr: gf there he any virtue, Slhl if there he 
any praise, think cm these thirty, 

No section of (he population of India can afford to neglect 
her ancient heritage. The titasurts of knowledge, wisdom, 
and beauty which are cuDiaiocd in her Literature, philosophy,, 
art. and rtgulagsd life arc too precious to be lost Every 
citi^n of India needs bn use them, if he is to be a cultured 
modem Indian. This is as true of the Christian, the Muslim, 
the Zoroastfian as of the Hindu. But, white the heritage of 
India has been largely explored by iehoUra, and the results of 
their boil are laid out for ua in books, (hey cannot be said bo 
be really available for the ordinary man. The volume* Sr* in 
most cases expensive, and are often technical and difficult. 
Hence this aeries of cheap books has. been planned by a group 
of Chriatian nwn, In order that every educated Indian, 
whether rich or poor, may be able to find hi* way min The 
treasures of India's past- Many Europeans, both in India 
artd elsewhere, will doubtless be gild to uac the series. 

Th* utmost Cart is being taken by the General 1-iJlEors in 
selecting writers, and in passing manuscripts for the press. 
To every botA two test* are rigidly applied-: everything must 
be scholarly, and everything must be sympathetic. The 
purpose is to bring (he best out of Che ancient treasuries, so 
that it may be known, enjoyed, and used. 
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PREFACE 



Anyone wilh unde re, Landing tip art i-PL general and s 
knowledge, however slight, of Indian things, wilt, Oil being 
shown a work of Indian sculpture, unfailingly label it Indian. 
Difference* in age and origin, however dearly marked to tire 
diaoeming eye, when pointed out to the outfitter, will be 
apprehended ouly with more or leas- difficulty. There i* some- 
thing ao Strong, and at the same time unique in any Indian 
work of art that its ' Indtannesa' is felt first of all, and what it 
19, is seen only on second thought. 

How thi* [ndianneas is impressed in terms of relation 
between line, surface, volume and other elements of visuali- 
sation, will be dealt with here- That there are permanent 
qualities throughout the fabric of Indian sculpture, and what 
these qualities ire, will have to be shown. These essential 
qualities all inter-related and inseparable, contain within their 
■compass the life of Indian piratic art. 

Yet although permanently present, it does not always en- 
counter' the same possibilities of man H (.-station . Time and. 
place 1 determine those possibilities gocotdihg Eo their own 
conditions. The part they play is provocative only and not 
COnflthuilGiis!. Now one , then another quality will bo strewed 
or else bt subdued; but it persists, whatever its degree, within 
the given total. Within this flexible constancy the provo- 
cation however acts still further and eircits various reaction* 
that appear to be temporary or local only; yet, in spite of 
thia limited validity, integrally belong to the whole. 

It is not the purpose of this book to give an outline of a 
history of Indian sculpture. For detailed accounts of 
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m on umenls, the reader r<at familiar with them may consul l 
tins publications euumersted in the bibliography 

Western famfrriqg? tin not be Applied without racrvu- 
titais whtfl studying Indian art, Western methods of trt> 
Criticism, too, have to the recast according to the deimndi of 
Indian sculpture. Indian terms, on the Other band, can also 
not be employed. They occur in manuals for the uac of the 
draftsmen and were baaed on a tiring tradition, inevitable 
for, and t mulct of course with, the ancient Indian artist, in- 
active, however, at the present Slate. There waa no need then 
to explain their implications. But as they aland, they do not 
convey their full meaning to the modern reader, and require 
interpretation which the sculptures themselves supply, To 
strive at id Understanding ef Indian sculpture, and to mine 
some of its outstanding qualities that are nut, and could not, 
be classified in the ancient manuals, but are vitally present in 
the works of ait, is Aimed at here. 

The Structure and consistency of the plutic idium are con- 
ditioned by the aune bent of mind That gave their directions 
to the systems of Indian thought. A mode of seeing, a 
peculiar development of the sense of touch, help to 
render in vjwul terms A cognate outlook, The eaperietrce 
common to both is the subject- matter of Indian sculpture, 
It Cannot be dissociated from form, for it is integrally one with 
it. Iconography, however, Was elaborated 'for the benefit of 
the ignorant 3 to enable them to recognise such espcritalCw 
beheld as myth. 

We fate-camera axe compelled to proceed ictrogicsBively, 
from the surface which the work of art offers to ha texture 
and mats. Form is the guide and quality the Soie Criterion. 

Artistic expression is more earthbound than are words. 
Before «tpciiei(l« of life and the outlook that it conditions 
become Worded, they arc filtered |h rough the mechanism of 
language and intangible sound. But the artist works in the 
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material that earth itself supplies, and his hands form it* warm 
with the blood that pulses through them. Where words fail, 
vi^ioiL subsists- It opens its eyes and their seeing goes forth 
and touches the object* according to the Indian experience of 
'seeing.' 

tn the following pages the structure of Indian sculpture 
will have to be surveyed in it* relevant aspects. The 
underlying and essential Lfualities will be viewed in their 
permanency throughout the special conditions tint the single 
monument* imply. Their outward Connections, geographical 
qrvd Chronological, will he seen to resolve themselves into 
ethnical problems and those of the artistic proas* itself. 

While stylislital itWratigatiana are rhe b^iais of this book, 
Lliey arc considered as Indispensable preliminaries only, A 
formalistic treatment and with its help a deductive demon- 
stration of biological Laws of evolution or periorlieitv are not 
attempted. Indian sculpture wilt be dealt with as conditioned 
by the Indian craftsman. His consciousness makes him 
known to himself as a part of nature and his worl* is the 
f[>rm of this ' naturalism/ Its degrees and aspects vary o ccord - 
ing to the levels of his CoftsciooEness. 
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SCULPTURE OF THE INDUS VALLEV 

Aborl&JNaI an trend and quality, the earliest works of 
Indian plastic art j« known, from the Fourth and third 
millcnLum h.c., do nut mark the beginning of sculpture in 
India. On the contrary, the lew but variegated relics found 
at Harappa, Mohcnjo-Dano, JhuJiar,. Arnrt and elsewhere 
in the Pah^h, Kind, Baluchistan and Seistln., 3 suggest a high 
sophistication haa*;d wi Age-old artialic experience. The art of 
the Indus valley had already reached its Creative clsmtut when 
it indulged in deliberately subtle or snugEy powerful form. 
The main medium sn India of translation from actual seeing 
into artistic form is meddling. In this respect the heritage 
of the palaeolithic art is carried on into the Chslcobthic stage, 
to which tilt Indus civilisation belongs. 

Within this common basis c>F modelling, a variety of trends 
seems to point to distinctions of purple, Among human 
figures, the massive portliness (Fig. I) yr the slender and 
ambiguous aensuuusftEB [Tig. 3 } of the t wo Harappa statuettes, 
or the wit}' vigour of the bronze dancing-girl (Fig. 4) from 
Moheojo-Daio, contrast with the dignity of another group 
Of itofie figures from the latter tite,® which are characterised hy 
an attitude ol concentration with yoga-glance and the corres- 
ponding fixation of the mind. "Iliis bestows a remote 
greatn»s on them. There, too, the hotly is not appreciated 
hs auch, and is, therefore, not shown nude. It it, tm the 
contrary, rigidly compressed into garments. The firet group 
Ktoa to anticipate and cLK-do even that component of 
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naturalism, which we hod id Greek art and which is derived 
in the figures of [he Indus valley from forces deeper rooted 
in primeval experience. The more abstractly conceived 
hgorts, however, have some counterparts in the statuary of 
Mesopotamia. But neither of them tin be understood 
with th,* help of cognate civilisations.. For the easily tarried 
bulk of the one [Fig- 3), the gliding bodily movement of 
the other (Fig, 3} h anticipate inalienable leas 1 1 riv-i of Indian 
sculpture of subsequent ages — Che long oyts, with upper 
eyelids summarily but sensitively modelled, their glance 
directed towards the tip of the nose in a yoga-tike caihtwntra- 
tion,* and the summary treatment of the full cheeks of the 
second group are physiognomical charaoi eristics without 
which Indian sculpture of Jacor days can hardly be imagined. 

The human figures shaped by die artists of the Indus 
civilisation are thug the far distant., although not solely 
responsible,, ancestors, of the multitude of images arid groups 
that were carved and moulded thousands of yens later, during 
one and a half millennia, throughout tine Many provincca af 
IntLiml art, They contain a leaven whose efficacy outlasted the 
struggles of many novel civilisation j and their amalgamationa. 
Vet at the time when we first meet its products it had, fiot 
begun to act just then, but much carliet- 

On a higher level of spiritual convention are the reliefs of 
animals, rail or imaginary (Figs. 6, 8, i.c. composite — that 
occupy so prominent a place on the majority of seals. Invari- 
ably shown in profile, the 4 nafuraLijm ' oF 1 lie treatment of their, 
at times emasculated, yet always mighty, bodies i& mstinct 
with aristocratic aloofness (FLg. 6). A sustained animality 
also breathes through the sacred stillness of their pose, 
Naturalism, here, b 4 tliC where in Indian art, i& not an 
onrfe&vour as in Western sit, but Lt i& an unavoidable condi- 
tion, Its. meaning will be explained along with the versions 
in which it appears in Indian sculpture. 
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Appearance, in the Western sense of an illusion j$ untriowrl 
to the Indian mind. What is visible is n&d n> the Indian 
artist and contains the data that facilitate a Creative rendering 
of the potentialities of dynamic i Movement and power (hat 
arc in the animal. AIckvF in stillness, the animal does not srir. 
Hut pent up and concentrated within its outline, [hut swells 
i 1 ? Volume and bulges into form, what sustains its animal itv. 

The modelling, which ts a heritage of paleolithic achieve- 
ment, has crystallised, through the pressure of ages, Into- a 
phantom of its pristine Force The outline, with a predilec- 
tion for the homtmtal, as brittle, not flowing, and where- it 
condenses into line itself, as m the Curves of the horns of the 
tails, its sensibility is that oF an insect's feelers. In spite of 
obvious affinities with animals as treated In Mediterranean 
an, the brute force in these is altogether different from the 
sophisticated L innervation' of the animals on the seals belong- 
ing to the Indus civilisation. 

Innervation is the energy which brings about movement. 
But even where figures are shown standing still, they 
yet be innervated, A strain, which does not result in 
movement, may Veep the figure spellbound with penr-up 
energy. The powerful and partly over-exaggerated modelling 
of the hull does nor suggest any action. It shows the vitality 
of tho animal at play (Fig. 6), 

The seals, inexplicable as Jong as their script remain* 
undccipher&d, show further that the trees were of much 
consequence, An aivattha -tree on one of them Ls conspicuous 
by a linear stylisatlon, *nd the rendering of the leaves there is 
not wholly unrelated to those of the Bodhi- trees in Bhlfhus f in 
the second century E.C. 1 Other trees on these seats contain, in 
Che sinuosity of their stems (Fir. 5} t the swaying movement of 
prowth peculiar to the rendering of trees and vegetation 
(loruS'Creepcrj throughout Indian plastic art. [krepp. 16,37}. 

The tree, when; associated with rhe human -divine figUre f 
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plays j significant role. This is not so much when the figure 
squad oil i(4 branchts, ay when it stands sometimes by the 
*Ldjc of o tree, sometimes between the two halves of the tree, 
which Bccms to have been rent asunder. Branch-9iLc the split 
stem is joined below the re in a U-ahupe (Fig, B). At 
times it is joined above it like an arch {Fig. "7}. Sometinies the 
leave*, more and more denatu talk ed p approach the shapo of 
flames or raj's, and the arch curia upwards at its bottom, and- 
cipatlng in aome respects the innumerable halt* and niches of 
variegated stiape that were to surround the goda of India. 
The tree is bent into an arch of vegetative origin {Fig. 7), This 
aspect of the prahhaliHodala, the halo around the entire 
divine figure, persists to the cod of Indian sculpture and is 
subsequently amalgamated with other Origins of the halo.* 

Other devices on seals, sealings and on terra-cottas are also 
relevant, if as motifs 0&dy, for the future: the centrifugal 
Combination of various figures or their parts diverging from 
one centre;, 1 the many-beaded divinity and the Standing figures 
with long anna so that the hands touch the kfleeii; 8 the over- 
high head of goddesses, which anticipates the u&ijisa, j_ fiL ( h* 
excrescence of the head of Buddha images; 6 ihe mod* of 
Hitting; 1 ® the pan played by the Naga (serpent 13 ); And the 
alignment of repeated figures {Fig. B). as well as the freely 
symmetrical arrangement of single figures nn the surface of 
the relief. 1 * 

What hitherto has Come to light of Indus sculpture shows 
that the vitality of the human body is understood by a 
supple firmness of modelling, outline and texture of the 
surface, yet it is not appreciated as much aa that of the 
animals, who MW lo be of nobler lineage and to heEong to a 
higher plane of existence. Trees, though dot as frequently, 
given the same importance as bulls, mythical animals, 
elephants, etc. It is by being associated with these tree* (hat 
the human-divine figure, either by its Cti-exiStence in the same 
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cdmjKiSLtiun (Fig. 9) or else by entering into the tree (Fig. 7) 
or again by embodying into itself partly animal licntu, Such 
is b oms, hoofs or tai l ( Figs, & and, 9)* gains a wide r i mportancje. 

Another way oF making the human figure appear aupcr- 
human consists in a multiple of heads or limbs 15 (see also four- 
armed human pictographs of Imlltf Script), These, however, 
are not a number of different heads or limbs, but they represent 
stages at one movement and have to be understood dynamic- 
ally” (see also figures radiating from one centre} as indicative 
of (be potency of the superhuman being in the simultaneous- 
ness of their presence. Multiplicity of the parts of the body 
for ever remained Stl outstanding feature of Endian divinities; 
it is fulbfiedged iti the art of the Indus valLey, but anticipated 
En the palawlitbic period, where parts, of the animal's body 
were reiterated, indicative: of various stages- of movement . u 

The plastic art of the Indus civilisation c&fliaiirt the 
accumulated store ol ancient tradition. r [Tiis in future was 
destined to carry an ever fresh life and with an influx of new 
blood v.'jh j^iven a partly new meaning. 

Chiwikp[,qgv of I.so[a.pj Fc.astic: Art 

The plastic art of the Indus civilisation must have begun in 
the paleolithic age, and continued to that of Mohenjo-Daro, 
Hareppa , etc. But there it did not come to an end. Potentially 
it persisted further, and underlay Indian sculpture as Jong as 
it remained creative, This compels us lovirw Indian are under 
its own chronology, 1 * which is twofold. On the one band, 
chronology in the accepted sense indicates what happened 
along the arrow of time in the direction from now to then. 
On ihc othOF hand, it suggests what persisted throughout 
those happenings and which could not have Come about 
without that underlying and. persistent potency. Chronology 
along the time line rests upon ephemeral factors, such as 
mainly invasions by foreign civilisations. These last, bow- 
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ever, once they had begun to participate in the art of the 
OyLifltry, were tliiwn into arid supported by the vitality of sts 
so]], Every seemingly pjming aspetf of Indian art, if at all 
if is an aspect arid not a stray incident, Sank into and drew 
its forces from the fertile and enduring patency. 

TMi chronology ia potential and enduring on the one hind, 
and transitory on the other. Between these two — the move- 
ment on the surface and the existence as wetl as the movement 
underground — an active and ceaseless connection ia estab- 
lished. 

Plastic arc of the Indus valley is mainly conspicuous for its 
ponderosity and its naturalism, Le. innerval Lun, Animals 
chiefly, but also trees, with their s-inuoue seems suggestive of 
vegetation, occupy exalted positions. Associated and combined 
u/ith them, the hutngn figure becom-cs divine. It also trans- 
cends human limits by such devices *3 multiple heads and 
limbs, indicative of superhuman potentialities. Tn the &iae of 
animals with multiple heads, super-auimaLic potentialities ate 
suggested. Nature and the supernatural are experienced as 
dynamically connected. 



SuMHJUtv 

1, Character of form: Dynamic naturalism = innervation, 

2. Geography: Aboriginally Indian. At present traceable in 

the Indus valley and further east. 

3, Chronology: Link between paleolithic and later Indian 

ait. 

4. Inner meaning- Matter af fact representation of the 

supernatural by the side of, or within, the seen. 
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MAURY AN SCULPTURE 

The trend persists, while the quality has weakened, in the 
nest chapter uf Indian sculpture (Figs. 2, 10, 25). Ft is the 
Gangetic aftermath of the art of the Indus valley. Its targe- 
sized and highly p^ished sculpture* hive a anmewhst 'colo- 
nial' accent, although they ere to a considerable extent (Pig- 
10) imperially patronised by Aioka Mauiya (272-232 P.C,}, 
An interval of two thousand yean or mere, between the Lost 
days of the Indus civil isation and its expansion 1 ’ from the 
west to the cast of the country , d id not sever this connection, 

Musi conspicuous amongst the scanty relit* of the plastic 
art of that age Art live colossal statues of Yaltsas and Yaiitis 
and monumental animal figures. The latter, as a rule, form 
part of capitals of gigantic pillars' an elephafU La carved out 
of the rock at DhsuiL in Orissa, SB whereas a pair of griffins 
from Patna 1 " and a hooded serpent canopy 20 from ftajgir 
complete what is left of animal sculpture in stone of the 
Maurysn age. 

Whatever form of cult the colossal Yait$A And Yaksi 
figures H&itied {Figs. 1 , 25) — and they are not images— they 
carry the fty-wbisli that math* them as attendants.; they belong 
tulhe earth; obvious bu rliness is one of their essential qualities. 
The majestic portliness of the two headless figures from 
Patna {Fig, 2) it directly derived from the tenser bodily vigour 
of the Harappa statuette (tee p- 4). But if naturalism lies At 
the toot of either, it is Jiving in the case of the Indus figurine. 
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while In the statuary &f the Mauryan. period it takes a 
conventionalised turn. Meticulous- attention is Riven in parts 
to anatomy, The way in which the elbows, for instance, are 
fashioned tells of much knowledge. On the whole, however, 
what originally had hcen justified as innervated and three- 
dimensional extension uF the living body now contains 
a weight Of Congested flesh, with little sap and no vigour. 
Parts and limbs of the body art joined ii Cl a Conglomerating 
manner [ the head, for example, to the bulk of the torso almost 
without any neck, so xs nut to interfere WLth the juxtaposition 
of weighty volumes, 11 Needless to mention, such garments- or 
jewellery as are placed, on those bodies share that quality to 
the exclusion of linear movement, 

Chronological sequence cart be observed in the modifica- 
tions of treatment of about half a donen of Yak?a and Yak^i 
statues. The Yah$i from DldargaAj (Patna) stands out in 
artistit achievement (Fig, 2$). The two Yak*a figures from 
Patna arc conscientious in. the rendering of carthbound 
weight (Fig. £). 1 Jist of them the Yatsi from Bcsitagar, and 
the Parfcham Yak$a (Mathura) , with their inane burliness, carry 
on, the Maunran tradition of coImmI Statuary 1 into the subse- 
quent century, 11 

These statues have impersonal yet physiognomlcalty mani- 
fold heads; curvatures of lipa, varieties, of noses, shapes of 
cheeks and eyes are as carefully marked as the folds of 
turbans, the smartness and elaboration of headgear and the 
way of wearing moustaches , M An inquisitiveness into the 
plastic connection, though not at all into the psychology of 
facial types, records these as well as the fashionable vagaries 
of whatever surrounds them (Figs. 13, 25). 

No magic is known to these artists, who render the comfort- 
able earthliness of ihlngi. h>r this rcason H the colossal animal 
sculpture on the Capitals of free standing columns, into the 
shafts of many of which were inscribed the edicts of A£oka, 
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is heavy u'iiU their physical: bull; only. The ‘sae-redness’ of 
the animals of the Indus clvrlisat ion altogether escapes the 
urbane Mauryan artist, For the rest, their decree of relation- 
ship with the animals on the Indus seals is the same as that 
of the colossal Maucyan Yak$a$ with the Harapp* statuette, 
s e. art inverse proportion between site and motive power 
(Figs, 1, 2 and h, 10). 

To allude to the much-discusscd question of Persian or 
HeLtenislic influence, it suffice to stale that Hellenism has 
left ils undeniable trices In Mauryan India (finds at Baaiph, 
(he aneient YnisiJl).' 21 Equally obvious is the impression that 
Persian achievements had made on AJtolia.^ Hut neither 
altered the trend of Indian sculpture, Considering the 
sculpture of Harappa fp, 4), it is impossible to deny that 
Mauryan sculpture is of the same stock as that of the Indus 
valley and that the artistic altitude of this ramification in the 
Ganges valley, as well as those of Persia and of Greece, to far 
as iheiraffvnirie* g-Oj h&ve probably thea&me roy[ h and thnt as 
far as 1 tie pulfftif ith ic age. 

The civilised quality of Mauryan p Issue arc is further attest- 
ed by contemporary terra-cotta figures from Patna;* 5 they 
are slight and graceful eofttributiuns, in which the charm of 
the f:ite¥ of a child, of dancers arid musicians quaintly con- 
trasts with a barbarically exuberant apparel (Fig. 1 .11. What 
a distance is there from the forbidding; and solemn 'mother' 
goddess,’ 11 uncouth and primeval, as conceived hy the Indus 
draftsmen, will os from the serene far-sightedness of the 
grey earthenware heads from Mathuii 3 * ( Fig. 12). The latter 
group is plastically closely related to the terra -.cotta figurines 
from Patna, Bui the affinity of the modelling hetruyu only a 
nearness sn age and Clot in outlook. Their summary handling 
as hosed on the more detailed treatment of Mauryan plastic 
art. 

In the organism of Indian art Maury an sculpture has 
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only marginal importance. Absence of emphagia lends dignity 
to it< It i:4 borne by Volume, the specific medium of Indian 
art, TTie quality of its treatment proves Maiiryan art* on the 
whole, to belong to 'ancient 1 culture, firmly founded, on this 
earth, aa far as its artistic outEoofc goes. 

With all its Hted comfort, Maneya.fi art neverlhdesa is 
net homogeneous, Towards ita end some reliefs® (Fig. 11) s 
all too Scanty in number yet of profound importance, have 
a lyricism, of flowing ] incar composition and modulation of (lie 
surface and although dynamic in context tre but remotely 
related to the bulb of Mauryan sculpture. It is here chat 
qualities of 1 classical" Indian art are shown (p. 17 )l 

From now onward, such features of the ancient (kit of 
India as. had heen peculiar to the Indus valley civilisation 
and lud survived right into the Mauryan empire, act at a 
subterranean level, stirred into creation by many fertilioaiioni. 
The blood of many people is the active faqiet that works on the 
soil of India (cf, p, 126); into the latter had became integrated, 
as a tangible instance* the art of the Indus valley, with its 
after-crop in the Ganges valley, at the time of the Mauryas. 

Mauryan sculpture, fbt all its impressive size, is one of (he 
slightest contributions within Indian art. The supernatural 
appears familiar and even domesticated , whereas nature 
supplies the dignity and grace which a civilised bearing 
exacts., 

StrMMAPT 

1, Character of form; Impersonal record of the seen and 
Stagnant compactness in rendering it. 

2- Geography: Eastern Indian idiom of art of Indus valley. 
3, Chronology; Late sequel to art of Indus valley, 

+. Inner meaning; Sated and civilised approval of an earth- 
bound sense of being olive. 
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FOUNDATIONS 

Ethnical Factoas 

The persistence of an artistic auitu.de> irrespective of 
passing apes and the shilling of scenery, had not allowed for 
a long time any disiurhjflCC lo alter its course. Even the new 
blood in the ethnical Structure of the cnuniry did not affect it 
for many centuries. When finally it d id > classical 31 * art was 
bom. Ancient sculpture ift seen to be un-Aryan, so far as 
the Indus civilisation goes - yet not in point of time only, for 
even in the third cent ury B.C,, about two thousand years after 
the Aryan immipiatian,. it remained essentially un -Aryan. 
The tardiness of Aryan utterance in Indian art is not only 
due to the tenacity of the pre-Aryan idiom. The explanation 
for it must also be sought for in the atiitudc of the Aryan 
invaders towards art 53 and in their reaction to what they 
found in the Country. One component of the heritage of the 
paleolithic period, that is, the naturalism or innervation of 
ancient Indian sculpture, originally repelled them, After 
they had settled in the country, however, they could not 
but SUCCumb to it, Neither during the das^cal period, 
from the second century ts,c, to the eighth Century A.n., nor 
even an the middle ages, did the ancient trend ever become ex- 
tinct- We call it ancient not only for its priority in time, hut also 
because it survives in spite of all vicissitudes, lile the soil of 
India itself, of which it is a spontaneous and ever-recurring 
creative product. The Aryan invaders, on ihe other hand, 
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were reluctant to give shape to their work in the likeness 
of things . 

It must be borne in mind that the ethnical problem is not 
confined TO the Aryan factor on the one bjcwl atnl the non- 
Aryan an the other The later includes various civilisations 
and correspondingly various trad it: to ns of art. PJastLe an of the 
Indus and Ganges valleys, in its Indian peculiar iiy directly 
grown out of palaeolithic art, is a tangible whole* irmpect Ive 
of trends within it- As (Uch it has to be considered as nne 
factor only in the ttoti-Aryan. complex. It has become ltnnwn 
but lately. The other factors, with their monuments,. as. yet 
have not emerged, from the stjiS that rimy still cover SorflO of 
them. Their fusion has teen accomplished .and is apparent 
jn the early phase of daSsicalLy Indian sculpture. 

Still, there are signs of friction and uneasiness In the early 
phase of classical plastic art as well as compromises and 
tentative solutions. Where, however, naturalism and rhythm 
are one, classiqaL Indian plastic art haft come into existence. 

Pfjstic Qp^litt 

I ndus art had shown the tree, the animal and the hums n 
figure by the sjdc of one another, of el« interpenetrating 
each other. Indus art had pronounced this, but it had not 
Completely expressed it in the medium of creative form. 'Itiis 
the flowing linear rhythm of classical, art facilitates. It 4i vesta- 
the appearance of each type of isolation, j| approximates the 
one to rhe other, by making- the limbs of human figures not 
too different from the branches of trees, etc. {Fig. 1 3). Every 
part and all the figures arc permeated by one and the same 
vitality, and; this ia carried from form to form by an inner 
rhythm that Constitutes, together with the bodies through 
which it passes* the plasticity of Indian sculpture (Figs. 15 
20, 24). 

An inner pliability bends and models the form The paradox- 
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of die sol id material (stunt, etc.) anti the fluid aspect of its 
artifM.Ee transformation make lin: high tension and complexity 
&f Indian sculpture [Fig. 27). This may be called plastic. 
As an essential qmility of classical Indian art it la not Confined 
to sculpture, but is equally immanent in painting." Indian 
sculpture and painting art never merely decorative or 
omamensal. Their adaptations- to a given surface and its 
equilibrium art by-products of the slighter hind in Indian 
art, 

WhereaB it la the allurement of the illuMontatic factor in 
Western art to break through the surface frnm outside with a 
deceptive display of space and depth,, the temptation in Intlian 
VCUlptUre jets jusc from the ruber direction. A superabundant 
tendency of the plastic urge to swell into form from within 
the material tints not easily brook limits imposed by anything 
eseept (he extension of the material iwolf. Borders, neatly 
caivod and decorated, art at times as, for instance, in fldftci 
o-Tid Amaravatl^ 1 [Fig, 49), encroached upon and over-sected 
by a superabundance of figures, which will not acknowledge 
limits. In the case of reliefs carved in the rock, frames nr 
regular limits need not vsist at all, hut the relief expands as 
Far as the plastic Impulse can throw it forth, bubhbng with 
modelled form {Figs, 39„ 74, etc.). The taming cjf this 
supc rahnndance hy limits and line is ufle of the tasks of this 
phase of classical sculpture. 

The fragment of the sorrowing woman from Sarnath {Fig, 
II) brings home this aspect more poignantly than the more 
v x haitsi ive a nd somewhat latex rail ing -rel iefs from Pharhut and 
Bodhgaya. That curve of the woman's back tneurnpasses 
the tender modulations of a young body. The heaviness of 
loin cloth, anklets and hair ornament, and the harsh stiffness 
of the resting leg, set off the delicate plosticiiy of the body. 
In spite of an unequal flateanion of the single parts, they 
Cohere plastically. The outline as limiting, co-rcbuive to the 

2 
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modelled surface, has attested the part it is to play in classical 

sculpture 

The enlargement aud Linear circumscription of the eyes 
of the burnt earthenware heads (Fig. 1 2) d within a face 
relatively richly modelled, assigns to them a position stylisti- 
cally between ancient and early classic.!] art. The somewhat 
later Faces from Bharhut (Figs, 26 and 27) have not this 
far-seeing and wide-awake expression. Their flattened masks 
seem teT -disguise it. 

The majority of the sculptures of tbit period are retiefa. 
They belong to railings etc gateway* of stupas, or they are 
rock-cut adommenta of [ttofctasteriea. 

Functional Deuces qf Inter-mlatednlss 

.i, EiimtHaltan of Time 

Certain features are Constitutional to this phase, and 
beyond it. These Ate the formula: that help to show the 
importance of, and the connection between , the single figures, 
and the kind of animation given to (he figures. Like all early 
art that serves as a vehicle of communication in the service 
of religion, classical Indian sculpture, too, at its dawrt adheres 
Eo continuous narration, i,e, in one and tli# snme relief-com- 
positions various incidents of one story may be depicted, 
with the necessary figure of the main person repeatedly 
shown, H rhe figure of the donor of the saCred grove appears 
twice, supervising the purchase and dedicating the grove; it 
is shown at turn significant stager uF the story (Fig. 16). 
This mode of presentation visualises the main events of an 
entire Story, It Synthesises the duration into one visual unit. 
The basis is frequently the locality where the Story tool place, 
and the specifically Indian vci^i«n is thsu not only immediately 
successive stages ate brought together, but, however widely 
apart in lime two or more of its events may be, that they tool 
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place m the stamc spot justifies their representation in, one 
and the same composition. 214 Time thus coalesces and is 
eliminated altogether. El is an invisible element. The signifi- 
cance of the stoty as 4 whole becomes ever prc«m i» the 
relieF, just as it Had been present in the mind nf the crafts- 
man while he visualised it. The subsisting link lies in the 
continuity, i,e. in the presence of the story to the mind nf 
ihc Craftimnri and ill the Bamenufts of place. L Uni-lo£al' nsrra- 
tic.-n is the specially Indian and the most logical version of 
continuous narration. The continuity is one of connectedness 
and relation i rind net of sequence along an intangible time- 
line, The sameness of locality acts as an equivalent to the 
inner field of vision, where the various situation* oF the story 
lie in readiness aide hy side- Vicinity and extensiveness, 
instead of sequence, are allocated by the early Indian artist to 
the happenings of the stories he carves. 

il. Vkanltsaltf/ti of thr Thin! Dw&jiivn 
The cimquesl of the third dimension is one of tine foremost 
tasks of every art tradition in the making. I'.ilEi will solve it 
according 6q its susceptibilities. The system accepted by early 
classical Indian sculpture is not l*3S systematical in its own 
way than that oF the Italian Renaissance- Hut where the nng 
endeavours to be optically correct, the other undertakes to be 
functionally consistent* Formulae to serve this purpose in 
the main are adopted during die second century U.c., while 
in the first century B.ti. the system is finally elaborated. They 
consist nf a serviceable stock lei trade, and have noihing to 
do with any optica! perspective, be it a bird's-eye view or any 
other. These devices arc the outcome of a rational isalfoo of 
the connection of objects. All object dots not present itself to 
the eye of ihc Indian artist as an illusion, different from the 
underlying rcvltty- On the contrary, w'Stat the eye sees is the 
perceptible side oF that underlying reality. It exists by itself. 
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iimpective of the perceiving eye. But the eye can perceive 
i( only because in it those qualities are active that art con- 
spicuous in the object. The Indian craftsman, therefore, 
make® it his task to rtcord the data of the visible. It consists 
of many things contained within their limits, None of them 
Mists apart from the other. This oortipelfl him to csdude, 03 
far iih possible, the personal element, inasmuch as this contain* 
modifications and shortcoming* chat detract from the validity 
of the record, To safeguard the process of artistic creation 
from the limitations of the individual, conventions were 
elaborated as to how to tickle the extensiveness of objects and 
their relation. 

The Eotkjving are the moat noticeable conventions: 

1. The figures ate shown above each other on the ground 
of the relief, instead of being placed behind each other, as 
in actuality they are (Figs. It. 17*112. etc,). This translation 
from the dimCMion of depth into one of surface may have 
originated in the alignment of figures (of, hlnhenjn-Daro 
aealflj Fig. 6), repeated in horizontal bands, not uiilikc Egyp- 
tian representations; or that of the EJaifi, in the relief of Va^ha 
avatlra (Udayagiri, Gwalior, Fig. 63) and Ofl later statues of 
Yarah*, hut with an omiMirai of the ground line. Its effect 
is, that figures, which according to optical pexipSttlue would 
be hidden or partly covexed , can be shown in entirety or 
covered only to the desired extent, 

2, The figures neither decrease nor increase in aise 
according to their distance or nearness, because they are not 
UiuUght of in such terms at all. Yet their bIzc ia regulated, 
though not according to any sort of optical impression’, for 
with the Indian craftsmen silt* is not a thing conditioned by 
what is awn, but it shows, on the contrary, the importance 
of each person Ot object. Aa such, however, it ia not 
Stationary, but is regulated according to the importance of 
other pCrtfina or objects with which it enters Lflto relation. 
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Thut, for Ensiancc, an. elephant and a female figure may be 
given about the same size when the elephant Ls live tiuddha 
to be born and the woman's figure that of his future mother, 
(juecn MSyi (Fig, 21), But an elephant, again, need not be 
Eafger than a lotus flower, where both of tliem arc but the 
indispensable surroundings of Ihft CCUftparatively gigantic 
figure of the glides* Latent! (Fig. 31). 

3. Just as the size of the figures is determined, function- 
ally by importance, so is the visibility rtf objects. The third 
dimension, according Co Western perspective, has to he 
inferred, and cannot be seen as such., if rendered in relief; for 
then one surface otniy, i.e. rhe one parallel to the gtouod of 
the relief, can be shown entire. The early Indian Crtfttiman, 
according to the demands of the scene and its visibility or 
tnywabiliEy, will tilt into the relief any surface on the top 
and, at the sides nf the vertical Mirf-ate, to (how I ho whole 
cube or prism of each single volume or object. So it comes 
about that altars of the lladdha, for inatance, which were 
ccEitres of worship, show the whole of the tup surface jilmnst 
as well as the front autfote (Fig- 17, 22) The same is true 
of houses, where the two sides as well as the gabled roof 
make a compact stereomctrical shape (Fig;, 24-), This mctluid, 
however, is carried out with utmost riguor in the rendering 
of rocks, specially in paintings (Ajanfa. cave ix). 04 There 
(he hill is imagined as an array of several houldcra, and 
each of them is. abstractly transformed into a prism, of which 
three sides at a time are delineated, in contrasting colours as 
far as possible, so tliat ■foitemiivencis may he punctiliously 
demons! rated. 

4. These functional formula; condition a peculiar stags a£ 
playground fur Eh* single SteiioS and narrations in relief. It is 
flat,, and on it the figures arc served as if on a LrayfFigs- I?, 21); 
atmosphere and horiwm do no( exist; whatever is tangible is 
Contained within the frame of the relief and mokes up I he 
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apace* i-e. (he e&tensivenefia of that special Stuty or event, 
It lb replete with volumes of single figures and with the 
tension between them {Fig. 2+). Static diatancc docs not esist, 
Space a* a void do« POt exist. 

Some of the moat logical applications of this method are 
to be found in a typical scene* where a group consists of a 
railing surroundi Pg & eatped tree and umbrellas [Bodhgayi, 
Fig, IS; Ananta Gumphi* Khapdagiri).* Thero the sacred 
(tec is shown in outline as if on ofle level with the eye; the 
railing, however, stands on edge, and ill the four aides of Ita 
quadrangle are to be Men *i if looked at from above, whereas 
the inside of the open aUnihade* appears aa if viewed from 
bdow. The Barred tree, i.e, the main object, ia given a view 
that makes it unmistakably and fully visibly whereas the 
function of surrounding os well as of giving shade to (be 
sacred spot demand their appropriate fomrata' 

This system builds up the logical relationship within the 
single compositions. Yet it is only a scheme and needs 
filling. Thia is dtme by (he single objects thcmaelvea living 
extension two dimensional dft well aa cubical, by the 
dynamic or rhythmical manner in which (hey arc connected, 
and by such ovcr-accting and forcahartening as are desirable 
{Figs, 15— I7 t 19). The latter are employed with ease; they 
do not achieve any illusion cl depth, for this docs not extend 
beyond their plastically tangible volume. 

In (he reliefs of Bhlrhut, and to a large extent of Bodh- 
gaya r ctc M a markedly linear and rhythmical tendency keeps in 
check the ostent to which over-sreting and foreshortening 
are being made use oF, No rhythmical discipline, however* 
of this kind coerces the freedom of movement nor the volume 
of the figures ill SJficl {Figa- 33, 34). 
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CO-£>rari5K\TICi?f OF Reliw FlCUIffiS 
Placed iia a definite unit into this context, the huma.ni figure 
acts *n integral fart, hut not to any further extent than, for 
instance, a tree-; il docs not bear any accent, Such a thing as 
Sfcntjy cSc hcs not cn>&- For nothing is EiapCsfl.ueiu*i J arid. every 
item bus its allotted plaCo in the atory and the composition. 
Not is any siting required, for the diction is direct and has 
Lt& background i n. the mind of the craftsman and people alike- 
Hie co-DFciLnutimi of nature, man-made things, and man 
himself, is complete (FigS- 15-20, 22, 2d), 

Where man And hla work arc apprehended as a pan of 
nature, the life given to the hnimnn figure is -neither 
different in kind ftur degree from that of plants or animals. 
Psychology is unknown, but there is a great gulf between the 
quiet and vegetative being of ad figures in Bhlrhul and tho 
sheer intensity of life experienced by figures in SiiieT (Piga* 
13, 34). But both ara spontaneous. They live fully b un- 
broken by any working of the mind, at one with themselves 
mid with whatever happens to he ihtit neighbour. No 
knowledge Stands prohibitively between them. Each abides 
within itself, AH art parts of nature. 

Local Idioms Collective Method of Work 
A tradition, brought about by a widespread and intricate 
fusion of people on one soil in common, prevails throughout the 
early classical, phase. Nevertheless the contributions of local 
idiosyncrasies arc dearly disSMrtobEe ; besides these provincial 
differences,, oven on one and the same monument various 
trends arc ncjticwhle. Craftsmen from die part of the 
country gave their iservices to great tasks in other parrs of the 
country (SiiftCi, etc.)A T This collective method of Working is 
as much responsible for difFercnDcs of levels and trends in oeio 
and (be same monument as it Ls essential for the formation of 
a lingua franca of artistic conventions. 
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Oiuapicunits as. local idioms are, those of (1) Madhyadeia, 81 
with niortucftfims at Eharbuf, SailcT , BodhgayS, S 1 a. [fiu.fi, etc. ; 
(2) Kalinga, i.e, Orlssaii (3J South India, with sculptures from 
Vengi? 6 and Gud imalEatn; and (4) Bhaja, in the Western 
C hats. MadhyadeSa then was leading, Its Influence is patent 
ill tCaliAp and to a lesser extent in Yerigi sculptures, Uhaji 
slamk apart. It derives its peculiar quality frum similar 
origins to those of the bulk of work in Sahel, stupa I, and 
part of Bharhut reliefs {Ajataiatni pillar, etc.), but is nearer 
to the sources than either. 

The reliefs on railings and gateways of stupas* mostly 
narrate stories of the life and previous incarnations of the 
Buddha; others contain mainly vegetative devices. They are 
arranged in oblong, square, round slid half-round panels, 
accord mg to the exigencies of architectonic decoration, Y&kfas 
and Taisia, Nagarajaa and Dcvatfis occupy prominent positions. 
In large rise, and frequently accompanied by their tree and. 
vJlltana— the vehicle in the shape of an animal— or by both {of. 
the human figure, tree and animal on Indus valLey ;stads), i*n4 
in bolder relief than that of the other compositions,, they cling 
to, or project from, the entire Hurfteea of railing posts with- 
out frames (BhSfhut, Figs, 2*, 27); or else, fully carved s in 
the round/ they act as brackets (Siifici), 41 The hold and 
frametess relief of some of these large figures is a compromise 
between full and three dimensional extension (Mauryan 
Yttk?aa, Figs- 2, 24) and (he flat poet, Oft the E&Aci gate? 
another type of large-sized figures in the round, namely 
horsemen* 1 or riders on elephants, arc placed between the 
small Upright of (he TOTalW*, Butli of lh»C types., or else the 
notions underlying them, are pre-Buddhistic.' 0 

ATTrrunE Towxwns Symbols 

Symbolic representation, h nw ever, is confined to the allusi on 
of the HuddlLi'a presence. 
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In Jinn plastic sense is averse Co the symbol, which is the 
substitute far a reality, The un-farmetl cIjitiuots fat farm, 
far fa is us the wily in which it ahnwa its reality , Symbols 
are ready-made and block the approach of the tin-farmed to- 
wards farm. They stand in the way of creation, ]f in ancient 
Indian sculpture, i>1 the Indus civilisation and in. the Maury a£l 
age, animal or plan! were represented in Sieu of the corrcs- 
pondini' divinity , they wert meant to be vSlmtiiis, i.c. vehicles, 
of the d ivin Jty , and not abstracts or parts of its appearance, such 
as footprint* or hair relics, of of its presence, such as the seat 
or the walk (dnknmm), in the case of the Buddha, 'Hiey were 
truly viihanas., of which the artistic treatment in the Indus 
art " conveyed ' divinity., 1'he sacred tree, alone amongst the 
symbols far the Ifaddha, hits inaimaineLl some, of these earlier 
qualities. Non-ieonic signs far the Bud Jim are an escepcional 
Eneident within the whole of Indian plastic art and their 
origins arc to be sought for in a mentality which in not that of 
the Indian craftsman. Ho h»d, however, to submit fa it- 

Symbols again play a considerable part in later centuries. 
But then they are additional attributes to figures of divinities, 
thtmsdiw endowed with farm, Wheel, (lame, lemon, lotus, 
etc,, held in the hands by various. divinities, arc pari of (licit 
apparel, and t>el<jng to the same category as crown, scarf 
or armlet. Nor do they then stand lor an entire reality, 
thev support only one of its many qualities, uhjcrtitied and 
rationalised, 

'J'hc sacred tree, (be sent, the wheel, (he Slops nfid ihe fniot- 
prints arc the ever-recurring devices substituted far the accom- 
plished one. Of be may be present even — by not being alluded 
tu j! all — in the absence ol concrete symbols (Figt, 3 fa 19), But 
not only ate the symbols worshipped and I rested as the centre 
and origin of an hieratical symmetry of compoaition (Fig. 
1$}, hut facy also take part in the narration, and this they 
do to- such ail CMCnt that they are divested of unchangeable 
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permanency and arc tom asunder, Such arc the footprints 
in Bbarhut, which, apart from each other, di nth down, 
the one on the top-moat and the other on the lower- 
most rung of a. Ladder, to bring home the Buddha's 
descent from the heaven of the thirty-three gods (Fig. 
22). In Sahel, moreover , u footprints, tree-motif, wheel and 
umbrella arc combined Jn vertical succession^ alluding in 
a childish way K) the bodily appearance of (MU- There were 
definite injunctions in Buddhism against depicting the human 
form and taking delight in it, and there was felt a general 
awe of doing no «* But these were expressions of religious 
experience and not of the artistic Huge, The way in which 
the inexorably prolific ecnsuauBneas of the Indian ortiat 
struggled with, and eventually overcame, the scruples of the 
mind, and succeeded in dragging the symbol into the current 
uF life -and form, can be followed from generation to genera- 
tion in the course of classical sculpture. The narrative reliefs 
in the second century fi.C. select Jataka stories ns their 
favourite themes ; whereas in the first century u.£. events from 
the actual Life of the Huddha and his miracles are preferably 
chosen. 

Mwhtaihe&l 

(A) Railing r/ Sliipa II, Surid 

The ground balustrade of stupa II, Saftd (second century 
u.C.), almost exclusively decorated with low reliefs in ‘ plant 
style ' [CcHjmsraawamy), ls the most Logical effort in this Line 
during the early classical period (Figs. £1?-31j, The lotus- 
creeper Ls vegetative life visualised. Its rhythmical sway is also 
peculiar to Sterna of trees, as shown ill Indus art, btem of tree 
and Stalk of ictus in Indian sculpture are channels which the 
recurring movement of vegetation bends according to its own 
rhythm. The stalk of the lotus issues jnd rambles through the 
reliefs, and from its own fertility , like a diver from the deep sea, 
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Euings forth unexpected treasures — flowers in abundance and 
spirits too, animals, human figures wd symbols, 'I'Kk uniprrupl t 
too, even, if shuWfl by itself alunc, !ak<^ part in this rhythm 
(Pig. 14), Art angular reticence of the postures of some of 
the human figures- ill-fits the heaving, sprouting [ujturlanefl of 
the theme. The craftsmen seem to Juvn subdued ctuiLli-lli ng 
by a line^msthCETo;. lhat aEEuwud a seeming quiet where wilder 
Iorttt 4 and more powerful handling appeared to be out of 
place, Primeval Indian folk art js o-vcrlayed by rhythmical 
discipline. 

Thee Catly reliefs of Stupa II, Sand, are but patterns in 
disguise -rhythmical exercises in linear composition, and 
hesitating in the handling of the human, Ijgurcs which have 
been subjected to jt$ yoke, 

(B) {Shark ut : Mijin Trend 

With a shnsLirly careful awarcnc^i, (ho ?iftisb; jo Ithfirhut 
(second Eialf of avtoud century tf,C-) h too, approach their 
UicimSp But there is relatively more ease Ln their attitude 
and a mure leisurely expunsivcncss. The Imus gumli rrujves 
with homely assurance through its tel F-erealcJ jungle, which, 
jn its turn, Find with all the exuberance of vegetation, of which 
jewel kry and apparel arc also part, otieya a rhythm of slow 
but ceaseless measure 111 (F Lgs. 15, Z4 )l Iw movement is felt 
oven where it is not itself shown and in some of the roundels 
the beginning arid end art joined in an clasiie balance 
(Fig. 16). By it are supported the actors of the story, loosely 
dispersed over the ground of the relief, Their distances,, be, 
the tension between the single figures, their positions and 
gestures recline.and are carried by that swaying free rhythmical 
movement. No attempt is made to £R>up the figures; each 
abides in the place assigned (o it with s generous sense of 
well-being, in which quietly breathes the life of Bharhut. 

Few of the difficulties of 'primitive' ar^uth as a limited 
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range of attitude*, are to he found here. For although this 
it an early- stage of classical art, yet it has the vast experience 
of ancient practice behind it. But the use it makes of it is 
circumscribed by in orientation that realises life 1$ 1 cc±se- 
kaa flow and has lost interest in the compactness of detached 
object*- {See Chapter L) How the latter was gradually 
abandoned is tangibly shown by some of the Lat^o pillar 
figures: for instance, that uf Sitimi Devata and that of 
Sudariani Yakai fFigs- 2b, 27). While the one consiats of an 
inane superposition of massive farms, the Other, mellifluous 
in gliding Lines, balances her body like the languid Stalk of a 
futbbLown flower. M u m un eold stiffness, with knees stretched 
and arms pressed to the body, has melted into a lyricism of 
vegetative grew, 

(C) Bkarhul: Svbfidtary Trend 

Tbe majority of compoKitiofss in Hhirhut are subject to thiH 
gentle rhythm; a group of reliefs, however, of which those of 
the Ajita&iru pillar are most prominent, is not touched by 
its caress {Fig. 22}, Hltther and leas- Imaginative, the figures 
art densely parked, lacking melody though not discipline 
and art *#t in horizontal rows (of. Fig. S), which crowd the 
panels with their mechanical parallels. The relief in their 
ease is so full of figures that the ground, wsth its calm and 
hare surface, no longer can he seen. This trend, which was 
destined to rule almost exclusively in the work on the SiflOi 
gateways, is unaware of the silent and secure wisdom of 
swaying balance and self-supporting rhythms. Whereas the 
freely rhvthmic manner is a favourite solution in Indian art, 
the seemingly ineshaUiiihEe onrush of form after form is 
one of its main problems. 

Irrespective, however, of the ccnteirtE into- which they are 
implicated, the single figure* ire hesitating in their move- 
ments {Figs. Jb, 17,22,24); these almo*t seem to come about 
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without their knowledge. Jin unaGCcntusted are ihi:ir actions 
that the manner in which hungry jackafe prick up their tan 
does not differ in intensity fncxm the toy that Li ranches curve 
(Fig. 15). A slate rf being, i rrcapcct i vc ot :l!1 act ions, tm l ou nd 
viriflgatad form in nil thoM rnodcSt figuri rteS. They exist in a 
petmartent mood of shy approval, which at times amounts to 
veneration of iha.t unending life tltflt carries and suppr^ria them 
for the moment they are there. 

'lilt; physiognomy, common to all the faces in Rharhut. 
seta eath feature dearly marked into a but little differentiated 
round or oval, flatly model Led. These masks, with wide open 
eyes, which bulge but have no pupils, and are nut seeing at 
all, are intent with the keenness of the life they are made in 
fit, eager hue undirected (Figs. 21, 22 , 24, 2ft, 27); whereas 
that of fiLfimil (Pig. 2ft) is attracted hy the without, the within 
cs kept in abeyance by that of SudaFsana (Fig. 27). 

( D) Bodhgayd 

The part e>F the square railing t>F Rudhgayii of die first 
half of the first century B-C. is an elegant, if superficial, 
sequel to Rhurhut. Tine scrupulously exhaustive .manner 
■ >l i '. 1 1 1 i'i,: suites li.at 1 1 ■-■. 1 1 1 ..I,..' l L ■ r: ■ ■ alihicviat inns, complex 
hewibk to thaw only who aro well -acquainted with the 
subject pictured. The same subjects in their Versions in 
Hhuihut and in Bodhgaya (Figs.. IS, 17, l ( y, 20) show tlua 
clmrly- The figures now rnuvc with greater self-assurance 
and: their rhythmical tas* it cut confined to the surface only, 
hut extends into depth. 

They are placed at a slight angle with the ground of the 
relief, so that the whole body offers a breodcr surface ly ha 
modelled. The flying Kiilrtara of Fig. may be contrasted 
with the woman in the tree from Bharhnt (Fig. 1 5), whose 
chest, although placed in a similar position, appear pinned Do 
the surface by the four comers marked by her hands and feet. 
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In equal measure, with an increasing freedom of physical 
movement, the surface- of the body nwakeni also. The Slrnath 
fragment (Fig. 11} had already anticipated this, but ijaere w:is 
little scope for ihii ^ U-ality in the second century b.c. Now, 
however, with bolder movements and prouder Carriage, the 
aurfa.ee nf the atone b modelled in detail and with subtle 
gradations, ay as to give a suggestion. of soft , warm flwh, (Fig, 
1 9, the man with the basket, for twtfffice,) lEkusuousnesa La 
tempered and supported by the lyrical measure of linear 
movements. To this stage approximately belong aJaci, besides 
part of the Rwlhgaya railing the carved railing* from Patna, 
SitTiUth, and fragments from Msthnr3* T (Fig. 40), 

(£) SaJb J, iiuUtofiys vj Stupa I 

The Southern. lh* earliest (middle of first century s,C.} 
amuftggt (he gateways of the filflet atflpas, marks, i> decisive 
turn from the trend prevalent in Bhiirbut and on ground 
balustrade of stupa II, S^nCi. What had struggled for express 
sL-nn in the wort on the AjSSasotru pillar has now broken into 
boetferrms freedom. There atill are some reliefs (Lak^mi panel 
and lotus landscape panel) - permeated by the endless 
melody of Bh&rhut Vet it i* silenced where the dash and din 
nf tumultuous groups clamour for self-assertion and expansion 
(Fig, 33). No longer arc the single figures loosely scattered 
in the composition. With a Jai^ger freedom of bodily move- 
ment and increased depth of the relief, they are turned 
at various angles and enter into group connections, The 
group now is the acting unit, and within its compass 
what variety of poses, what outbursts of blossoming, 
frolicsome and frenzied ex La tenor I As if from a cornucopia 
the wealth of figures throngs forth from the Stone, increasing 
in vigour and reverberating with its onrush like the sound of 
a trumpet. The relief on the whole offers its field full to the 
point of bursting, with figures and numeless darkness between 
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them. Instead rtf placidly swaying and clearly pronounced 
linear rhythm*, whiit Ivewihleri ng m-saa of compositional 
factors! With diagonal movements, and with plane* 

FnfE.lhc figures appear as if breaking cut tif the Solid mass- of 
atone; loaded with energies that could carry them farther 
afield,, they arc kept with difficulty only within the confines of 
the relief. The boundless un- formed demands an almost 
boundless supply of farm.. Unmitigated creativencss fiercely 
and inexorably throw* forth form next to form. 

To measure' the decree of maturity of frkUart art by 
Western standards — net to speak isf inductices— is nowhere 
as futile as it would he in Caw: of the Snhcs reliefs. I>aring 
in dbgrtnal nrrnnf^,'mctvt5 h furtively broken by light and dart- 
ne$i, modelled with a delicacy and experience l hat would do 
credit to the Western Fktroqui:, thu genius which produces 
thia seeming similarity assigns if to quite a different level 
Nu consciously exalted striving and no ^aggeratiMl and 
Ciilowlated effects, hut an inexhaujtivc young resourcefulness 
to cope with its onrush, seises all jmssibilities that pro- 
mise adequate farm. ?iile by side, intersecting frtove- 
MientS in ilepth and yet a reference in the stfrTnec, fullness 
of modelling and a dear cm outline — ail these, achieve- 
ments already of the iicmtb Rale* shortly afterwards are 
a|#> to he aeen on the North gate' but about a. generation 
later In tluu East and Wet gates ultimate outbursts uf tumul- 
tUcrusnes-'j are not far from aridity (Rig, 34). It finally seizes 
die Sarici tradition in the work on the ‘Fifth gate* (about 
the Christian cm), the only gaw uF stupa 111.“ 

On the whole, however, chronological sequence does not 
imply one tiise of stylistic d evdopment. Some of the panels 
of the South gate, which is the earliest, represent the dima* 
of the ipecifital (.rend oF $iElci, and are the work of craftsmen 
most alive to its urge (Fig, 33), Those craftsmen, however, 
of lesser sensibility and more addicted to the older version uf 
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this idiom (is practised in Blrirtmt on. tbs AjStaiairu pillar), 
Ittep it Valid throughout the sculpture* of Saiici, but without 
the spellbound Cogency of repetition that had kept the figures 
there BO tightly gripped. This lead* to uriEFneaft without 
rhythm , to a discipline that only succeeds in mecirtflbiftg the 

COntpoaitiotV (Fig- 35)- 

In its moat vital gompofiLtiooH, the work of SaJIcI i* 
tumultuously naturalistic. There a pnofuady surging plastic 
iraga demines a high relief, with A rich interplay of light and 
darkness, that, combined with the three dimensional tangi- 
bility of objects, their variegated grouping and the freedom of 
the movement of the Jull-limbed figures, produces massive 
and vigorous compositions, Their coherence results fwm 
the impetoousness of this spedal creative impulse.. The 
living atone, it seems, eagerly clamour? to burnt out into 
scenes full of it* own life, which it imparts to the touch of 
the craftsman, Reluctant to recognise limits, the forte which 
inhere* bursts the volume in which it inheres, The frame*, 
bo neatly outlined, are at times transgressed upon by the 
figures. On the West gate “ in the sCeue uf the War of the 
Relics, the composition brims over them, In Shis accomplished 
rendering (an earlier version of the same scene is on the 
South gate), the incompatibility of any frame with a com- 
position that follows its own dynamic cKpansivcness is 
actually realised,. This trend demands an extensiveness of 
which the limite arc Hcttlcd by ita own propelling force, just 
as seeds will buret put from the seedpot and fall down 
according to the energy that has thrust them forth. 

Supplementary to this, and almost In opposition to it* lack 
of rational derigivthe other tendency stresses the vertical and 
the horizontal in keeping with die order prescribed by the 
frame (Fig. 34 )l In some compoaitlons it goes Futrtw than 
that, and endeavours to tic the entire throng of ftgurm to the 
ground of the relief, parallel with it and preventive of any 
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outburet from the UJl -formed depth of the sloOt; diagonally into 
the Li&ht of day (Fig. 35) But th* achievements of thin maim in t 
art not primary. Its qualities in respect of meddling, sense of 
Volilntt Hind light iind darkness, belong to the Former group. 
The trees* For instance, oven where they have not thrown 
nff altogether the continuous outline filled by modelling (see 
Figs. IS, 17, IK, 20, etc.), with their brunches jutting out 
freely, 11 hut observe (ha outline that neatly binds [he foliage 
into a round -or otherwise regularly shaped bouquet, axe 
dishevelled within and eaten up by darkness (Hg&- 34, 35). 

Buoyancy, with Its rich resources, is nor lo beeping with the 
meagre orderliness I hat attempts to tame them and arrives at 
compromises at times, but Fails oft the whole. Of this, the 
Fifth gate, with its inconsistency of mollified vislumes in rigid 
orderliness, gives evidence. 

Some uF the scenes, such as the War of the Relics, the 
Chaddanta Jjiiiktr^and in other monuments! ntlier scenes — the 
dream of Maya, for instance, an Amiiravati— > irt icpL-ated. 
This recurrence of the one and the same scene on one monu- 
ment publishes the ever-present actuality nf the scene. What 
millers is not that it once happened, but tint in all its 
importance it did happen and this cannot be repeated too 
frequently. In its significance the scene is ever present. The 
repetition of the nim scent in seven! compositions on one 
monument is a feature cognate with [be timtlessncaa in the 
rendering of each composition (p. 1®), 

All the while the human figures have remained aquae in 
proportion, with short necks and heavy heads, non-Aryan 
as well as non-Dravidian in type, even more noticeable titan 
in Hhdrhut, where the relatively flat treatment and strongly 
linear Composiliuflal rhythm have made use of them more as 
signs or names than in their actual pertinence. In HuiIcl, 
however, a sturdy type is chosen without the mundane ease 

and self-assurance of the Bodhgaya figures, but unchink- 

J 
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able without its Suhga and Mauryan ancestors (Fig. 32). 
Yet however wide apart the main Bhirhut tradition of the 
flowing linear rhythm may be from that uf the later 

craftsman could not but unwittingly imbibe and carry on 
its achievements. The result it that a mollified volume is 
bounded by an outline ever more fluid in its gliding sinuotH- 
netfl. While lyricism and generalisations formulated during the 
second century JS.C. were during the first century B.C. drowned 
in the onrush of more vigorous expressions, these ultimately, 
if outwardly only, were smoothed and disciplined hy the 
fonder achievements. 

Qkrssi (KjlLIiJijA) 

The sculptures in Orissa during the second and first 
Centuries B.C, have a provincial aspect. They mainly depend 
on Madhyadrfa, but to some extent also on the south. While 
the MflfbcapOri C.ive relief ifl IJdayagiri preserves the Mauryan 
idiom in certain festura. such ns the Corn|W* rendering of 
the main actors, and h also instinct with the vitality {Fig. 37) 
which distinguishes the relatively later work of Sahel, the 
reliefs on the Atlanta, Gumpha, Khaodagiri , are ntft only 
stylistically^ but, even in their iconagraphic types (relief with 
Surya, etc.), directly dependent on Bodhgaya railing reliefs. 
Other relics of h Capital, for instance, and posts and a fragment 
from a railing, add one further characteristic only, where a 
pillar Figure Is treated with that utmost economy of relief so 
peculiar to the marbles of Jaggwyape53- M 

Sooth India (VeSgI and GupiHAiPr*™) 

Marble slab* of the stupas and failings of south India, 
from Jaggayapeta {Fig. 38) and some from Amsravati belong 
to the second and first centuries fi.C, respectively ; u yet, in 
spite of the stylistic connectedness of contempora ry form, their 
Linear sensitiveness is more highly strung and their modelling. 
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with 3 minimum, of means,, is generous, Not unlike, how- 
ever, co figui'es cm the ground balustrade, Stupa li, Sifiti, 
tlicKsm of jiiggayapcfa frequently Stand on boulatcra, with their 
feet sc if dangling, and this impression is further instnsified in. 
their case by an extraordinary length of limbs, drawn out to 
an unearthly slenderne**- The hudits themselves , however, 
sot asstunlj- as any in Mini hyud via, Vet Stilted limbs, scarves 
fluttering away from the figures in thin and sharp diagonals, 
angular movements with sustained power and a self-assurance 
of outline, speak of energies ethnically different from those 
in Madhyadesa and assignable Co the Drivijian element. 

The marbles of Anus j avail, of die lirvt century B.C., are 
already of u slightly deeper cut relief, v,-iih a predilection, 
too, fora fuller modelling of the body. 7-1 Yet never hitherto 
hM the l<rtuB creeper betn so delicately burdened with ingeni- 
ous fioWcrt, nor were rrwrn or beitfE* given such tough elasticity 
and elegante,. Subtly passionate faces carried by a delicately 
modelled but forcefully bulk body, that steps out Lightly on 
lugs with m unearthly tread, these are peculiar to AmaravatL 
from now oftwird. 

Outside the school of Vebgi, the &iva]mgam from Oudi- 
mallam (FLg. ib), North ArCOt district,, occupies u peaitiisn 
of il3 oWUr Vehement in its sturdy presence, the figure in 
front of it has but Little m common with those of the Vd-ngi 
marblra, except that there, too, the body mi shown as 
vigorous; but this minimisetl by a decisive outline and 
lire delicacy of the flat modelling. Nor is it chi the same 
level with the milder version of Yil^fe and allied figures from 
central India of the Saffw; phase. On the whole it belongs 
to 'ancient 1 ' sculpture in India, and shows anc of its possi- 
bilities. With the firm pressure in the resolute manner of 
standing, with its tight modelling and the sightless grin, 
replete with the savour of its own juiec, if sums up an aspect 
of ancient Indian art nut preserved in any other monument. 
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Dmow 

Coming ji if from the, ujuoundnl depths of the earth, in 
comparison with other contemporary nculpture,. ate th* large 
rock-cut reliefs of Bhaji^ in the Western Ghijs (Fig. 39). 
They are (the relatively purest exam pica of plastic art, 
heaving with a modelling in unheard of proportions, akin to 
the Settling down of the surface of lh.ft earth when the inner 
fire was receding further and further inward from the crust 
that cooled into shape. The demon over whom passes the 
chariot of S^tya and die elephant of Indra" have the 
brooding weightiness of the earth. Theae rcliefa, even if 
they decorate a .Buddhist monastery, as in &ct they did, 
are free from measure and restraint They contain thow 
posaihilitie* of Indian sculpture that brought about the 
Varahs relief cut in the foclt at Udayagiri (Gwalior > early fifth 
century) and those of EtEora and Elephants (DckLhan, seventh 
and eighth centuries). The reliefe are not contained in any 
frame, but they extend as far as their inherent expansirenesa 
carries them and the rock allow?- The reliefs in Hatin' show 
this characteristic, transferred , ay it were, from the scope of 
the rock, to the Limitations of framed compositions (p. 32). 
The rock-out reliefs, moreover, are not confined to one 
surface only of the rock, but are conveyed over the side- wings 
at right angles, in an untamed, plastic exuberance. They 
appear to be truly aboriginal, even more striking in their 
Indian peculiarity than Other Contemporary reliefs. 

There are thus immanent in the early phase of classical 
sculpture those foundations which, through the coming 
centuries, mere to uphold the Structure of the subsequent 
phases of classical Indian art. Aryan, but to a greater extent 
non-Aryan, forces have met and united, Rhythmical design 
redeem? 4 meaty releSs vitality from its plastic esiuberance. 
Exuberant plastic vitality in its turn graces their corresponding 
patterns, with the eogflisahce of an eVer-productiv* aoiL 
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With all the convincing ^ponianecwsfless of an early expres- 
sion, integral motifs, which were to persist under one or the 
other aspect, were formulated at this period. The moat 
prolific is chat of the lotus creeper. The reiteration of Lbs 
ample curves , fertile with the wealth, »F life -tfointi, animal, 
human, and of min-made things — Is more than a favourite 
motif. Where its generous vegetation is not explicitly ahown, 
implicitly it underlies and Is rehorn ever afresh, An eternal 
melody of many compositions anti Attitudes. 

The texture of the plastic language is tantamount to a 
twofold outlooks everlasting because ever recurring, and 
steadily rhythmical in otic versioti (for instacice, Bharhut}, 
the other condenses the display of all inherent potent laEstics 
into one moment of outburst or mantfeslarion (for instance, 
Siifici}. Beiiiu as an evwrifrecutTung,, being concentrated in Its 
plenitude yet not spent in the explosiveness of one moment 
— tliCW ire the twofold expressions of this plastically dynamic 
diction, 

SummAeT 

L Character of form: (lj) Fluid and plastic, (6) dynamic 
And compact 

2, Geography: Thro* marked but connected provinces;, 

MadhyadeAa, V eh pi and Dekfchan, on the bests of 
dilfcnni factors and degrees of ethnical mixture, 

3, Chronology: An early an, while the throe main provinces 

contribute their own aboriginally or otherwise ethnically 
conditioned heritage. 

+, Inner meaning; Abandon to the unending end vegetative 
rhythm or to the intensity of the moment. 
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EARLY MATURITY 

While the artistic activities of the former period had been 
diffused through the country, they are dnw concentrated 
in Mathura and Yehgir During; the first and second cen- 
turies Lb. t Mathura is of primary importance , whereas juat 
previously (Fig. 40) the idiom of ita sculptures, although 
b reader and more related its &F ea mod±Hiiig goes and 
livelier in the rendering of physiognomy movement, 
conformed with, reliefs (p. 39) aa these bom Bodhgayi 
Although il gives » Indmn imagery its pantheon of Buddhist 
and |nins as well as of ftr^-h niani e denominations, it 
fails— of, rather, never makes the attempt— to experience 
and create the spirituality of any. Firmly footed oCl earth- 
bound Mauryan survivals, it jmhues the massivenrea cf ita 
lirge-nizcd figures -with the Self-SuflieiflE teteniry of physical 
superiority," 0 Reliefs arc of minor importance, but, even So, 
they have undergone relevant changes. The main interest, 
however, is devoted to the large-sized cult image, Mauryan 
colossal atatucs are its ancestors^ as far as appearance is emri- 
Cortied. But what with them had been dignity and civilised 
hearing ia a more relaxed , while cruder, sturdiness in Mathura. 

Where did this demand for images come from, and 
where did the Euddlia image originate P* 

OBTAIN OF BimnKii LauQE 

Rcpreaentatinna of some of the gods in human shape are 
as frequent as they are Standardised in Pbirbut and other 
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monument!, liarly classical sculpture, tumvir, docs not 
show these gods as being worshipped, Allusions to tile 
anthropomorphic appearance of divinity occur trt the 
Rgvcda* Anthropomorphic, loo, art stunt; figurines. and 
representations oil seals of die Indus art. Thtf these had 
been worshipped is shown on one fuyoriCu sealing front 
M ol i enjo- lAa ro . H Thu anthropomorphic images,, il appears, 
as an eBEtntLa] part of die ceremony of worship in any 
of the fauna of cult that are recorded in scripture, Vert 
not in vogue in huh.: prior to its contact with fldletd-sm. 
This did not exclude a tendency towards Lmage worship 
amongst the masses winch had maintained this attitude from 
early day*, such as those of the Indus civilisation, Yak^y 
statues, for instance, although distinctly not images (p. f J), 
may nevertheless have- been worshipped, by the people, Thu 
Yaksu Minibhadra , from Fawilyn {Gwlll-or, about the begin- 
ning of the Christian era, i.u. of laler dite),^ i.-; inscribed 
nt 'Bhngnviiu,’ i.c. 'Worshipful. 1 That an anthropomorphic 
tendency existed amt^ipst the ciaftsmcn, and allowed Jtsulf 
to be repressed with dillieuEty only, is shown within the ikui- 
icon ie rdicTs themselves from iHi-irhut and Siiflei (p. 

'ITiis innate tendency of the Indian craftsman towards 
giving shape in I he, [ikeJIuis of living things, asserted itself in 
Mathura unreservedly. 

The Buddha there is Riven the appearance of a Yak^a, who 
excels others of his kind by being a Cakravartin fa world- 
r liter), endowed with marks of a L great being. 1 In this power- 
ful and worldly manner the craltsmte from Mail un-ii faahimi 
their images of the Buddha, whom ihcy prefer to think of 
and to call d lludiiisattva, Popular belief and imagination 
interpret according to tlieir own resources what the Buddlw 
means to (born. The 1 Bodliisattva’ intake from Mathura is a 
tohuHC figure (Fig, 41)- In conception and treatment ll has 
ancient Indian sculpture lor its background. That the earliest 
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preserved image datea from H bte M the end of the fire* 
century A,D„ wbereis in Gatwlhira the Euddha w» shown 
in human shape at fen earlier date ( p. 45), may be due to the 
accident of preservation. Hut in no case does priority establish 
a claim of the Gaodhinm type as origin of the Buddha image. 
The type a» formed in Mathura is totally different and in 
keeping with the quality and meaning erf contemporary Indian 
sculpture. It ia, moreover, the outcome of an aboriginal 
attitude of the maaaes iijwarl# image worship. 

The image f rum Gandbara, on the other hand , is a resource- 
ful adaptation of Indian notions try syncreriatic craftsmen. A 
weary eclecticism distinguishes it- Hi* two types of the 
Buddha image, fmm Maihurii and GandhSiH, have different 
origin*, jisychulugi rally as well as culturally. The character 
and the later date of the image set up by Friar Rala, 10 
A-b. SI, and of other figures from Marttouri, prove the inde- 
pendence Of this thoroughbred Indian type. 

MAmnl 

With ihc'Wtioct of the cult-image foremost in the mind of 
the artist, hi* conception of the importance of the human 
figure and of its relation to its surrounding* changed. 
Compared with thou in the early reliefs, the figures now have 
actually grown up, SO much BO that the height of the main 
figure in 1 number of scenes now preferably is equal to the 
entire height of the panel™ (if. Amuhinl relief, Mathura, 
A,d, H), and the subsidiary figures are graded accordingly. 
This Hovel proportion, when strictly followed, excludes the 
use of 'spatial * Formula as well as of continuous or uni-lucal 
narration. Large figures are boldly carved, isolated objects 
are more definitely foreshortened, than hitherto; they are aei 
against the plain surface of the ground. 

During the first ueuluiy a.p. the quality of Mathura 
figures, be it in relief ar in the round, is heavy with the 
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burden of Mauryan tradition ; but this volume has been 
modified :n unavoidable heritageto the Suriga idiom. What- 
ever there was left of innervation tn the busily bulk nf 
the thin] century B.C, has melted into relaxed flesh, 
encumbered by scarfs, thrown across shoulders and drawn 
across Lags and hips. The scarfs preferably art not allowed 
Uj lie flat, but are twisted Into bulging topes, and into loops 
dangling sideways on one side r>n]y r To treat the garment 
as separate volume, where it does not ding to the body, had 
hetn t ftt*uryan feature. In the subsequent period, however, 
the garment was made as invisible as possible, and indicated 
by a few scratches only in the muddled surface of the body, 
or cl&c it hung like an jipmn in front of it, where it was 
meant to suggest the loose endt of drapery. Now, however, 
as in the case of the body, so in. tlmt of the garment, 
Mauryan and early etassicul traditions attempt a cunih-rsume 
fusion. 

The faces of these figures are full of ^r^u?jrre; their open 
eyes and smiling mouths ilbflt the head of a H urirf h:i . 
When, by the end of the fiFst century A. o. , the Buddha- Bi>dhi- 
iattv* was given sn image, it is that of a ruling and self-pleased 
figure** (Fig. 41}. The garment covets the left shoulder 
only. The body clearly shinty through :1s transparency, and 
is modelled with Soft and summary treatment np to the waist, 
while the legs, stiff and hardly modelled, are decisive in their 
outline. 

In the beginning of the second century A.n, the reins are 
loosened, the possibilities of movement have in-creaaeil and 
for the first time the figures exhibit their gestures. All 
+ early" spontaneity haa vanished. In Mathura, in the second 
century A .IX, a complaisant lewdness {Bhutcivar pillars, about 
A.iL 110) ia carried by exuberant limbs (Fig, 2B), Rustic 
stolidity, with its attempt at large nest, has become a thinp 
of tire past. It helped In prepare a more excitable, though 
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not a nobler, appearance. The naturalism of Mathura, in the 
finat and second centuries A.U., tm physical mass for its 
substance and acnaml appeal for its aim- The former is 
gradually absorbed by the LattcT, Flesh — tight, resilient or 
relaxed — is suggested by the modelling. At no other stage of 
Indian, sculpture has the plastic sense been so entity steeped 
in the physical. 

At the same time, too, the Gandhaia Buddha type 46 is 
t :■ c- J et p; purposely copied, and. from now onward the folds of 
the garment covering both the shoulders becomes it favourite, 
though more and more linearised and conventionalised, 
attribute of Buddha images made in Mathura. 

Hellenism at this phase plays by no means a negligible 
part in the sculpture of Mathura. It is ns$imiitaiftd with 
understanding and a certain amount of freshness, for it meets 
an indigenous tendency of this school towards a somewhat 
detailed modelling for the sake of sensual associations. 

Colossi suluea of tlw KuslJJi kin^ p that bid been set up 
in the DevahulB at Mat, MathurJ, occupy & position of their 
own. Unfortunately, none of the heads of the figures of 
Kani^ka, Yima Ivadphjscs and of the aatrap of western India, 
Galana, from the end of the first century ji.jj. have been 
preserved, but the bodies in themselves are sufliciently 
characterised to show what type of portrait was aimed at by 
the artists. The custom of setting up portrait statues, or 
carving them put of the rock, ia substantiated by literature of 
about the same time as well as by actual remnants.* There 
was no novelty in the task, but only Ln the idiom of execution. 
The novelty in not of the Mathura school that has produced, 
innumerable images, Stern economy Confines ItlC main effect of 
the dial and last named statues to the surface , tu liartb angles 
and to lines Incited as if with the stroke of the sword. 
The balance peculiar to alt Indian sculpture is absent. 
Without ttre cohesion of ancient Mauryan pOfttlttusLty and 
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without the rhythmic consistency of tfi* early classical type, 
an upriyht posture weighs on the ground wilh the firmness of 
wilt. The angles of Kanizka's coat,, the enormous horizontal 
1i:jt of his bums, the inscription of his name aerpas the 

surface of Ida vestments, indicate that the artist was of the 
KflmB race as his patron. A Scythian inspiration, that hat! 
learned in Mathura how in model— as can be seen from the 
treatment of the chest- h;w ComtnemniftltiiJ the dignity of 
the ICosana kinqs and nf erne of their contemporary rulers. 
The sunuc of Verna KaJ pluses f* however, ls the work of a 
local amt inferior craftsman, who limlcJIVtiUt'ed in vain to 
reach the arid altitude of the Scythian incident. 

Kki.jh-s ok ttie WtsranN Gijats 

The schorl of MathnrS, left il* impress svit b the craftsmen 
of the- Western Ghats Cut in this case what has been in- 
jhirifu. <:<.[ Ls I'.Lz more rich and vital than the Influence ■ 1 1 n 
was brought to act run it (higfl.. 43, 44). It leu slneiuLy been 
pointed out how aboriginally plastic the relief* of Ubaji arc 
(p. 36}. This primeval Ly surgirci* plastic mass now becomes 
impressed with a knowledge of the aratclini^s ami self- 
sufficiency of the human physique. It is soothed and 
further aggrandized by the breadth anil fluidity of thia 
thoroughly plastic idiom. Large and fully-dvveli ipcd Inowi 
bodies carry animated heads,. Their uyet, and suiiliii^lv 
expectant mouths, face the world with the dream they carry 
uf themselves, warm and proud with the breathing of their 
body. Physical life seems to halt on the thrciliohl id i|s 
being. There It listens to deep sources that well up to an 
unrulHed surface, Th* mstTHesii of man and woman ls 
visualised in its simplest, confident of existence as cntnpliil li- 
nes* in itself (Kfrll, about A.n. 100). Jj.tcr on Msithuna 
c:iuph:fl, in their accuracy of the erotic situation, pay lIk 
penally uf the coiMciout mind and Ita reassurances. 
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Central India and OribsA 

The achool of Mndttuf formulated prototypes tlw Indian 
piutheomand rained the figure of rnantoscullHural supremacy. 
In other parts of the country, which but remote!} 1 foil under 
its array, parallel proem are to be wen at work. In Sand 
(ground haJoiitNide relief of atupa II t of the second, century 
A-t?.)® the stretched proportions of the human figure — no 
longer top-heavy and stunted in growth, as in the underlying 
Aiifltra-Asiatic type [p, 33), ate dad with Soft Eleah end 
versatile movement and outline. The tendencies of Bodhgaya 
(p. 2V) have now made sure of their faculties. In Griafia, 
too (Raul Gurnpha, and Ganeia Gumpha, first and second 
centuries A.D.®}, such achievements *s those on the gate- 
ways of Siild, AT* rnide to serve as 4 field of action for 
bodies with free and impetuous gestures, and for physiog- 
nomies aflame with the zest of being alive, while older Con- 
ventions linger nn in a provincial! manner. Provincialisms 
and atavisms are further ccnspEcunus in reliefs of this 
period from the Central Provinces.™ 

Scantily preserved sculptures of the third wmiuy show,, 
in Gwilior, for instance (Fig, +5), the idiom of the school of 
Mathura Still active, A summarising consistency belongs to 
this age. A flattening and hardening of the plastic context 
males the character of form in this age of transition appear 
parallel to that of Indian sculpture of the eighth century 
(pp. 72, 78 and Figs. 6 % 81, S3). 



GandhAaa 

t Jamlfikra , with the sculptures produced there in. the tarty 
centuries A. I*, to the fifth century JLD,, occupies a pofiLtpon 
apart. For if it ia Indian and Colonial from A Hellenistic 
point of view, it IB Hellenistic and colonial when viewed from 
India. Of the earliest phase the little that ia known ia 
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definitely provincial Kelledim, with but alight coneeMioni 10 
Indian predilections (see the jewel border? -on the Rimarim 
relit|Ui!Ty - uspisa, mudra, etc., of the Buddha). Later on, how- 
ever, Indian standards of modelling., proportion anil poise 
arc also accepted inconsistently, and therefore lifelessly-, Yet a 
certain amplitude of facial. features, of drapery and demeanour 
of Gandharan figures throughout is a local symptom of Indian 
heritage, It is the redeeming factor of these otherwise: 
hybrid anal sapless products. 

r I'he weary vacancy over which these large and alow curves 
arc laid, may, in bier sculptures (Fig, +£}, be adapted to an 
expression «f scepticism, all the mure hopeless liecausv it is 
part of an obstinately placid and thoroughly poised structure 
of form. The largeness :LnJ regularity id mjcIi d face contains 
a mouth of which the descriptively naturalistic treatment ia 
Bui jgam.-u an incompatible, while unavoidable, situation with 
tired disgust. 

The emdity of smme works (Kiflijk* Cnsk.et, i.r. 7R) is due 
to Scythian hands. 11 Their firm and sharp linear stroke?, 
however, have nothing, to rest upon, in the ambiguity of the 
Gandharan output. Thetr impress docs not outlive the second 
century A.n. The pietUTt$f|«ely melting fulds and feature? 
aftfir the third and up to the fifth century in Gandhi ra are 
not arranged by Indian currents.’ 1 

The syncrctistic craftsmen of CandhAra attempted, with- 
out scruples, tf> m«ke image* with the help of «Kh 
conventions, the effect of which on the mind of the Buddhist 
worshipper they -could calculate. These they cither applied, or 
else interpreted! In terms mutt familiar to them (see 
A]] that this school, apart from the LconcRraphit fact of mak- 
ing Buddies images to be worshipped, did contribute to the 
fabric of Indian art, amounts to very few motifs speedily 
tntrvsformed, such as the rendering of drapery of the BuddEui’s 
robe 13 (p. 4 i)- 
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Ve^qI 

The south expressed itself in ardent Form. Amarivati was. 
the centre of the school of Vchgl {second century B.C. to third 
century A.T>.J. With the Worlt of Jaggaya[>*ta e& precursor, 
with the work on, and connected with .the stupas of NiigarjunJ- 
feaudia, AJluru and Gumadidurru 71, as contemporaries, albeit of 
chiefly the later pliant and with the reliefs of the- stupa at GoU 
among the last contributions, the school of Vengi H condensed 
within a circumscribed locality, has contributed a vast 
amount of sculptures. In the lest two centuries n.C. {p. 34) 
the delicacy of the modelling, the slimness of the over- 
elongatetl limb*, the powerful eharteWT of the bodies, and 
with it all a sensibility and keenness of movement, were 
distinctly of local origin. Later, by about the first century 
A-D., a heavy and ipftading plastic form in some reliefa™ 
precludes linear fineness. This trend is fully unfolded in 
Nagarjunikonda, in the second century A.D, arrd Inter , whertas 
In Ama/ivan if is disciplined in future and swayed by linear 
rhythmi, From about A.n, 100 onwajd, influences from 
Mathura had their chance. This C«ft be Ken in some of the 
Vcbgi reliefs, with stately figures of relatively round and 
heavy fottn and dispassionately postured {Fig, 42). But a 
tremor now teems to pasts u 1 1 through the must luxuriant 
bhahgas, when the artists of Vengi, their sge of receptiveness 
being over, re-aseertain their own genius. By the middle OF 
the second century ko. another external factor was to leave 
its impress. lleLtenism™ reached southern India by way of 
trade, As also in the school of Mathura, it was neither dully 
accepted nor was it misunderstood by the south Indian artists. 
It is significant that their imprest was captivated, aa a few 
reliefs show, not by Hellenistic anatomy and modelling but 
by the contnpcst, the Hellenic i radium of carrying the 
weight of one's body. A novel Sense of equilibrium vrast 
appreciated as affording further possibilities of movement. 
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with their not wholly unrelated contrast: lo the tttbhaflfii 

posture. 

With that autochthonous lirtritape and those northern 
Indian anti other reverberations, in the second century a.n., 
the art of Yghgj refined whoi jt had come to inherit, and 
Transformed it into the deadly beauty of life at its fullest. 

Buddhist subject-mattur ait this phase hits changed its 
Importance. Not that symbols- as well aa actual rcprvstnra - 
licuss of tho Buddha do not occur in plenty. Cut they do HP 
more than tins* for the breathless sway of tlic compositions 
does not halt Inifonc them . They are just part of it { Figs 47, id). 
The scene of Mayi Devi's dream, for instance, which in Uhir- 
hot had been tdd so simply hut exhaustively with the sleeping 
queen and the flying depbittll, l*nth id about the same sIm:, in 
a bare mom, indicated only by the of a narrow bed, 

i [iuliE and drowsy maid attendants, serves now un opportunity 
of exhibiting in upuknt soenc where the Quddhar.de pb-pnl 
ha* no room; in one panel tha- Buddha- elephant in iriima- 
tLLrc edition is relegated to the bonier, while in another it is 
omitted altogether. ' T Miracles now are true because they 
are intensified instances of life. Accuracy of narration is 
not required. Assemhliea and fisted scenes (Figs. 4'J 51) 
are favouri tea with the school of VchgL But equally signi 
ftcant with any of them is the frieze of the cupitig ftonc 
froEti Ainsravsti, an issue of the rambling lotus Landscape 
of the Bharhut type (Figs. 47, 4H), There peace had been 
given the form of vegetative thriving, of nr> existence where 
there is room for all and none may fee] hi« importance. 
Here the " Luiu* stalk* has swollen to serpentine bulk. Its 
threatening onrush, however, is merely the heavy weight 
of a twisted garland of many flower* and beady, It almost 
burets the thick rings and elaborate plaques that help to 
clasp It, it almost crushes those who carry it, rush along with 
it in mad exhilaration and atop still defiantly and exhausted. 
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The BhArhut Louis Creeper, with its bounteous stalk, had 
equally carried all. Now that This conveyance of the life-sap 
has expanded its movement mean* doom, There is no «cape r 

The rtlieft *rt deprived of nature, understood hitherto s# 
CO-ordiuale existence of human figure, plant and animal, each 
of equal significance., Now the human figure itself Is nature. 
Where perchance rocks, trees and water are shown, they 
indicate locality of their own symbolical meaning and help to 
fill the relief i artistically the trees, he they Bodtii trees or 
'/trier, have mostly dwindled iniu inert signs of Lust interest 
(Figs. 47, Sti, SI, S3). But wherever the seen* talee* place 
it teams with human figorea (Figs, 49-52). They sit, stand, 
dance and fly with the same abandonment.™ They join their 
hands and it is a hymn and incantation to life chat fleets j 
they bend their bodies with heavy, having (boulders. and 
willowy spine, with a tcflMOn that is beyond endUrtUM hut 
that will not break. They fly out of sheer elation, while 
ateppi np through the air and hovering in it horizontally. One 
of the favourite attitudes — and which wold he nuraide the 
range of the Vengi artitts-ia a three-quarter view with the 
curve of the bent arm over-setting it. so ?.s to preserve in 
ma6t of the eases the integrity of the outline, while giving 
largest scope to a modelling that in iti vibrations yield* tlte 
moat intimate pleasures of touch (Fijjs. SO, SI), As counter- 
part to the high tension of active movements (Fig. S2) there 
is the elegant langour of physical t eLasctf ion , from where this 
exalted wnsuousiaess UnfeiUs lively replenishes its strength 
{Fi £ . 49). 

Devices of inter-relation (p. 10) arc taken for granted end 
are e*ten*i vely Used (Fig. 49). At the same time, however, 
experiments in over-sect mg and foreshortening (pp. 22, 40) 
have matured. They arc made use of in parts only, tike Orna- 
ments to enrich the composition {Fig. 47, extreme right with 
allar and wheel and a figure circumambulating the latter), 
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with the- whole Pinru: of the technique at the disposal uf the 
craftsman. This is *Uv llie Case in the rep resent aliens of 
Interiors, where the actually suggested Emits of the room 
coincide with the depth of the relief. 

Here, Loo, for the first time,™ huilhi tig? visible almost 
totally, from »wy of (heir sides, according to the old formula, 
sre treated as open pavilions, their roof or storeys supported 
by slender corner-pilasters only. They arc filled with 
human figures, and thus set tip a cube, i body-space so 
frequently employed in the Lter paintings of Ajapta. M 

'Hie approach towards the dimension of depth, however, 
— it scarcely need be said — is not that of the eye and its 
illusion, hut it is derived from, a dynamic related ness of 
volumes. 'Piia can he clearly seen in the reliefs where no 
indication* of an actual room are given, but where a plain 
background delimits a group of figures {Fig, 47, extreme 
right and group round Hodht iree). These, however, 
attitudinise in such a way that n shallow area results from 
being occupied hy bodies turned at various angles to wants 
each other and towards the ground.* 1 ft Is mostly built from 
the ground of the relief towards the from (p, 17 and also 
Firs. V), SO; see, however, Fig- 5 f , lower part). 

The preferred appearance of the figures in their vigour 
and elegance is that of youth where it is neatest maturity. 
To complete by contrast and to paraph raa* it* accomplish- 
ment,. in some compositions pot-bellied dwarfs-, vainly en- 
deavouring to outgrow their deformities, make a counterpoint 
of body-physiognomies (fig, 43-). This tension between the 
perFect and its opposite is not. however, only projected into 
separate figures, it is immanent in every single figure, with its 
sturdy body carried by Lmbs; of an unearthly tread (Figs, +8, 
50, 51). But the face a$ a spiritual physiognomy is yet 
unknown. There is no enlightenment, no liberation, in any 
of them. It is still, as it had been during the whole of early 

+ 
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classical sculpture, but a part gf the body, now w expressive 
of its passion, fatigue and elation, 

$0 for did early class i cal sculpture go , Sri utterly steeped 
in the body, that the mastery of its modelling Seem* to come 
from within. (Fig. 52)- The tangible vibrations. of Living flesh 
are the surface movements of deeper Stirrings. Such Is the 
naturalism of Amaravath Nothing, in spite of the surrender 
of either to the bccuty of the body, could be less Grecian, 
This i t one of the supreme arid complete artistic forms of 
the sod and the mind of India, foe ever, that is, aa long as it 
jg active and creative, outside salvation the body cannot 
escape from fadf.yvt iron help in the attainment of Salvation 
and eventually it il plastically transmuted into its receptacle. 
(Sec next chapter.) 

]n the second half of the second Century ft.D, the school 
of Vengl is at its height- Linear composition now has not 
only become more flexible, but has grown in the same 
direction and to tbe nine degree fls the movement of the 
single figures. From tbe days of Bbiirhut onward* no ev«- 
innr wuun g llsc was made of the joint; of the body in their 
pliability: bh m the fettered shyness of Bhariiut postures 
(fig. 27), in the slows Way of the Bodhgayi figurines (Fig- 1^), 
tn the vivacious experimenting with new movement And 
angles of posture in Sifici >(Fig^. 33, 34). These, by the end 
of the first century A-D,** ( J LoutobhiUT relief, Mathura), are 
rounded ofl into one sweeping boldness, llat bends head 
against shoulders, shoulders against waist, supported by legs 
reciprocal in that crossed attitude to the body and sur- 
mounted by arms that continue lbs pattern of the body- 
rhythm (see also Fig- +2). 

In unison with the bodily movement, tbe outline in 
Ubarhut bad been redeem in its flow {FigS- 26, 27), but it 
gathered momentum as well as sinuous continuity in the 
subsequent century (Fig. 32), and in the first century A.D. it 
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reached an 3 mplitude that seemed (o distend the movement 
how to I he right, now to the left, except for a diagonal toon' 
position, which held together the exuberant outlifte, In the 
second century a.d. the turn and bend of the net It matter 
much and (he threefold flexion (t rilrhanRaJ of the Injures 
becomes the favourite pose {Ter . 42 ). This may he seen in 
the Mathura and In the Vcngl school. Hut ilw; hitter,, lieing 
mere subtle and expressive, gives it a different scope, 

hliiiiemi the tnavemenis nf live single figures were contained 
within the appearance and extent of the figure. Now, 
however,, and nowhere in such degree as in the reliefs from 
Amaravatl, the rhythmical, j.t. compositional or dyntmte, 
movement of each figure seems ro transcend its bodily move- 
ment, Thr CumfUBuiuiial PloVetncnt nj an upraised arm, for 
instance, does not end at the tips of the fingers. On the 
contrary, sniping ulonp the legs- and passing aCKW 4 a powerful 
body, with mighty chest and vigorous shoulders, the move- 
ment is thrown funh frum [byre across rhe arms and beyond 
the physical reach of the figure (Figs. 0 2 , ot, etc.}. 

The dynamic movements of these figures transcend 
(hem; their sway, their curves ami weft (he tremulous and 
disintegrating outline (Fig. 5 , 1 ), specially of the later reliefs 
from Yeftgi, arc attcmpis at with the help of the body, 

and from it* limitations. 

The linear composition of the relief panels, loo, as a 
whole, in itH preference for parabolic curves {Figs, 49 - 52 ), is 
dynamically open. However filled with figure the relief may 
appear, it does not solely rely (act ftiPici) on crowded shapes 
that have accumulated within, a given frame, their multitude 
lb bound together by linear rhythm. This, however, has none 
■of the satisfied recurrence, none of the composed conclusive- 
ness, peculiar to Bharhut. On the contrary its movement 19 
left open; it just begins only within the given relief field, bur 
transcends it dynamically. 
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In tho firtt eenpjfy h.c, (Ssnci, South gate-) groups of figure* 
had begun to be formed, but they were sprinkled Into the 
density of otherwise inarticulate crowds (Fig. 33),. Now, 
however, the entire linear composition comprises but one 
group, i.e. that of all (he figures taking part in the scene 
of the relief (see also Saftrij West gate. War of the Reiics,}. 
With as many subordinate groups as there are interests 
and actions binding the single figures together, the whole is 
swept by a major movement, which, with its jpartbohe, 6 * 
leaves open the entire Constellation of any scene, futile in ita 
ardour. The perfection of the Vengi school, incomplete, 
however, in tea attempt to transcend the lim its of the single 
Compositions and of the body, with an intensified awareness 
of its vitality, has an eternal poignancy r® 4 

In the third century the discipline of the late second 
century no longer checks a truly eccentrical sense of move- 
ment- With, a tremulous mannerism, of modelling (Casing slab* 
of stupa of Amarivatl, reliefs from a stup* near Goli, etc,), 63 
the highry-sopiiisticated school of Ve^gj dissolves (Fig. S3). 

Classical Indian sculpture experiences its early maturity Ln 
Mathuri in the fullness of sense-perception and enjoyment. 
In Vchgl the intensity of this experience transcends the 
experience itself. While early eUisital sculpture bad been 
based trft,aiicl rendered in, pbiitie ten™, the infinite: connected- 
ness of all fife and form, (he later phase, on the SeLf-slme 
basis and wkh related means, seek* an escape from its Very 
foundation, which Cannot t>e avoided. The direction only 
aUcrs.* 1 

The pendulum of the attitude of the artist lowntds Life has 
swung back. The oneness with future in its extended aspects 
is new condensed and transferred into the human frame. Tim 
integration aggrandises the Latter to superhuman dimensions 
and constitutes the notion, if nut as yet the form, of the image 
(Mathura). The other alternative is 3 hat it burdens or claims 
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in eirticr lu IrtFtSCfind the human, figure (AmarSvatth 
In th« sculptures ■:■] Vci'tgi transtemlentitism is rendered 
in terms of Locality; the movement of figures and compositions 
exceeds their actual niemjon, Transcendentalism, in the sense 
of a transubstaniisticn of (he body itself and within its fr*rae, 
was expressed by subsequent generations of crafismen ■ 

SlTMMARY 

l r Character of fmm: Fullest plastic and naturalistic modell- 
ing. 

2. Geography t Two centres; Mlthlltl atid Vertgi, white the 

contributions of the other provinces are brought u-p to 
dare. Expansion of Mathura idiom. 

3. Chronology: Unffildment of all the artistic faculties as 

part of a process of inflexion. 

4. Inner meaning : («} Hedonism of Mathura tine! ($} trans- 

cendental ism of Verijfi as altemstiveg of an experience 
of life which turns back upon itself. 
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TR A NSU BST ANTI AT ION 
A. INFLEXION 

A st.ice Ls now readied of * inflflfion' in ita literal as weLL 
asm Eta m<Ml iP(«DK meaning. Whereas vegetative devices, 
for instance, aucti as the lotua-crceper ip. 30), have become 
rare or disappear ai together from the campaadtioiu, their 
movement aeems to peraiet in that of the bodica and attitudes 
of the human figure*, and in the manner in which they arc 
modelled {Figs. 56-56, 62, etc.). This movement now scema 
to have ita origin within the human frame which it moulds 
*nd the limbs of which it conducts according to its own away. 
Thus it may be said (hat whit hitherto had hern shown aa 
eaCenaivc ffor instance, in the cs« of the endfcsaly rambling 
creeper) has now withdrawn into the within of the human 
figure, dynamically active there, yei seemingly at rest in the 
form it has brought about. In flowing, shallow and altogether 
unbroken curves, thia movement gLidcs along the outlines of 
the Figures, apd although varied in strength it can be found 
in any profile or section atroSa the figures. 

The vegetative rhythm of this recurrent and undulating 
movement has tub longer plants for ita carrier. While these 
have disappeared from the compesidons they leave their 
movement in them, freely rhythmical and diffused throughout 
them, a^: if it re a string scent. It clinj^a (0 SJid permeates 
the human figures. OoW entirely moulded according to this 
unending rhythm. What had besfi hehtld aa citensive 
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is flow shown as acting from within, with an. irrefutable 
calmnws, This inflexion of vegetative life and of its rendering 
in expressive signs, reminiscent of their pblflt-wigin, Leads 
10 a 1 Lransubstantiatiofi 1 of the b-ody. The naturalism of (he 
kliilIlILifjij Is now ratified and Ls h nought about by lit* flow- 
ing movement of life itself (cf. p r 50). 

Transubstaotiffcion comes about in (he following manner: 
The principle of the vegetative movement persists, while- 
vegetation in which it had been bcbc-Ld originally withdraws. 
It immigrates into the human body and makes Lt its veStel, 
But the shape remains suggestively human and the principle 
of the movement from its plant-origin reaches a human 
destination. Within the body this movement belongs to the 
physical as well as to the inner life- Hie movement of the 
inner life bs well as that of the vital currents Is identical with 
the vegetative movement. White in this aspect the body 
becomes plant-like In swaying rhythm and plastic it} 1 , It is the 
vessel of the movement of the physical and of the Inner ILfe. 
The Imlg-preparcd miracle of transu Instantiation ha* thus 
come true. Hindrances have dissolved: the human body, as 
given form to h docs not Stand for physical appearance- It is 
the form of the movement of life. The 1 without * when 
Ciu referred into- the "within 1 becomes identical there with 
the beyond, 

This did not coma about suddenly. The means for it had 
been prepared from (he very outlet, The movement of 
vegetative growing was rendered in the art of the Indus valley 
by the undulating stem and branches of trees and in early 
classical art a device had been invented for its sake, that of 
the lotus creeper,, for which there La no prototype in nature. 
At the same time human and animal figures had, whether with 
the compositional rhythm, been subject to this movement. 
But other aims, such as the framing of device* of the inter- 
relation of the relief fijgures, an increasing mastery of 
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foreshortening and various other forma' and technical j!(Q- 
hLema demanded ambitions (pp, 445. 44). StiJl. in the ample 
naturalism of early maturity, (rafliubscmtlatian of the body 
drew near, 

The traukaa movement originally Been and felt in the 
outer world, and mainly in vegetetiun, became felt also as 
belonging to the substance of the inner life. This experience 
is visualised by allowing the human body entirely nude up 
of that movement. Its repercuaaions have shaken l< eT what is 
gross in the body and what hinders its Circulation, Fluid 
throughout in pitta! it treatment, the movement now rever- 
berates freely within its self-created form. But in SO far as 
allusion to human appearance remains, it La always made to 
youth, with its smoothness of limbs, as an homage of the 
inner life movement, in whose realm them is no mate. The 
bodies of the gods always look if sixteen years old." 

These bodies of the pods are lent |p all the figures, 
irrespective of their status, whether divine, Semi -divine or 
human. Arc form knows no such difference. For the body 
has now become in every inetjsce an embodiment of the life- 
movement. It is an aspect of existence itself, in its plenitude 
of ccnsc icusncss. 

Thmfc centuries follow, from the fourth eo the sixth, where 
the harvest is reaped with Suspended breath, in vibrant 
silence. Throughout the country a largeness of conception 
visualises super-personal existence. The compositions now 
no longer narrate; they ana, on the contrary, representational. 
In them aspects of existence itself are contained and 
expressed- Whatever action is auppested, this takes flaw in 
a dimension where time does not pass, but in which, 
paradoxically, the inner life movement la unfolded. 

futures, for instance, there are of the single figures; and 
each has its meaning, One of the most frequently repeated 
gestures c£ the Buddha, and of other divinities, ls the abhaya 
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mudra fFiffs 41, 45^ 55, 59). l)w gesture of fear!c3iIKM. The 
sculptures in Candhara and Malhuri were equally familiar 
with it- But they rendered it merely at 4 sign or symbol. 
With them it did nOI become artistic form. Iconography 
refers this gesture to a special incident in the life of the 
ftuddha, when he tamed the raping elephant M llagi ri. But the 
actuality of rhe situation has left the mudra- It is shown 
when the particular incident is not alluded to snd when the 
figure is not that of the Buddha. The gesture permanently 
conveys fearlessness. From its iinranjjtive experience it is 
turned , with open palm, into the transitive reassunnpe, which 
the presence of divinity gives, to the devotee (Fig, 59), ITie 
gesture, in its origin an act* exists now In the timeless State 
which it establishes Itself. It is uochafigeitble in the duration 
of its being. 

In this Axed position it ia vibrant with life, artistically 
potent and not a dead symbol. r rhe rhythmical life-move- 
menl pulses through its palm and fingers in telling curves 
and full modelling, 

Whatever action is suggested, this takes place in a dimen- 
sion where time it at rest and dots not pass. 

Whether the object ia an image U> be worshipped, a mj'lb 
or a scene to be beheld, the inter-related presence of the 
entire situation, as well as of each single figure that -supports 
it, is what the artist endeavours to fix according to definite 
measures. Thus every scene or image becomes a v&hano* 7 
and every part of it, subordinated to that aspect, is transform- 
ed, according to its meaning within, and in relation to, the 
whole. Now definite cartana of proportion and appearance -of 
the figures tome Id he Laid down systematically as well as 
definite attributes. Where everything has its bearing in a 
contest, that results from artistic Creation, and is yet meant 
to indicate an existence unchangeable in the duration of 
its action, every part of the Compositional unity must he 
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unmistakable with regard tci it# suggested purport, and has 
to h-c rationaJised . 

The human figure prevaila in scenes and images, to the 
almost complete exduainn of Honl and plant: motifs, as has 
been the case already in Mathuri. and Vengi from the drat 
Century A-D, There is scope for trees at accompaniment for 
Vrkflabia ([ree-godde#9«), tt C-, but otherwise ad vegetation is 
relegated to the border^® where the hjtua-scrokl, HOW partly 
Still, with its original meaning mostly, however, as a flowing, 
curling and flaming device (Itadlmi), is treated in a manner 
that for the first time has h«0 made use of in Amaravati 
and Mathura.® Cut obliquely, its rambling stalk ratDifiea into 
scroll# ihjt turn point-like upon themselves. 

Plastic Tra h w g d mat ion of the Bouy 

Endowed with a language of gertures and a eanofl of poses,™ 
proportion#, elf-, the figure* (low again face Bhsrhut) are 
sparsely and dearly placed on the flat ground (Figs. 56^58, 
64, 65). There tl pOIK in their attitude and balanced tension 
in their distance. The ground, in its seeming bareness, acts 
as a significantly dynamic interval to the consistency of the 
modelled parte- All energies art concentrated in the 
superhuman figure, superhuman because, on tfie baala of 
i«uj! appearance, its Up«t is so modified as to suggest 
qualities add possibilities beyond the range of mortals. 
Bodily discipline suggests supernatural strength, freed from 
the encumbrances of earthly well-being (Fig. 54). The figure 
of woman, on the other hand, with ample hips add full 
breasts, retains, whatever may be her flame, the promise 
of motherhood (Fig. 60, etc,), Multiplicity of liraba (p, 7)* 
combined with A transformed body, amounts to *n incor- 
poration of further, i-e. transcendental, possibilities (Figs. 64, 
66, 67). The shape is prepared that will yield what is attainable 
beyond the purpose of actual limbi- By a generalisation on 
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she hasis of she physiological and by substitution of the 
principle of fluidity for chat of innervation, the skin becomes 
a plastic icgument, under which throbs the pulse of Lift. 
Whereas the solid parts of the body make the foundation 
of Western anatomy, shft vital currents and that which 
allow?, their circulation demand a peculiarly Indian artistic 
anatomy. It is not scientific In the sense of observation 
and dijscri ption of its stmciure, but it is suggesliv;; of the 
vital currents that percolate she entire living frame, which in 
relation to them is secondary and conditioned (Fig. 62 ]. 

Inncrvation,, the nervous tension of the body, expressive of 
itiiLrtkal vitality and of amotions, is relaxed. In this soothed 
condition it lies dortwani- It? capacity of being highly 
strung is kept an ever-present readiness to envelop the con- 
tinuous circulation of the life sop, i.e. of the vegetative prin- 
ciple, of the vital currents and of the inner life movement. 
The muscular substance sevms to melt away while it is toeing 
sustained and transmuted. It supplies cover and conducts 
and yields reverberations, it is wrapt all round the buftc^ 
that are Hot visible, so that all joints appear as passage* of a 
ceaseless and consistent movement. Tin; iranauhstantiaiLon 
of the body ls made visible by the transformation of the 
plastic means. 

fust is the notions of bodily appearance are much older 
than their plastic versions in Gupta and other contemporary 
sculpture — the feminine ideal, for instance, goes back to the 
palaeolithic agc w — so has the plastic tm ns formation of the body 
heen. fiTApasfd from the end of the Mail cyan period onward. 
As soon as the swaying linear rhythm had begun to animate 
the figures, and to bend them according- to its dc noands, tliei r 
Compactness was dissolved and tra nstmil-ed into an appearance 
more Bowing- This comprises the outline, ever more sinuous 
and gliding, as well as the surface, with its Subtle ups and 
downs of plastic rhythm. In the early centuries of the Chf.sc isn 
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era this process had continued „ but other problems at that time 
wets paramount. Now the latter having been formulated, the 
Continuity of the movement attains balance between the ever- 
present foundstiufl of' ancient' volume (mass), and it* linear 
aupewtructure. 

An art, concentrated on the innemoot sources of life and 
041 its own contemplation with in them ,, has but little scope for 
superfluities such bs apparel and jewellery The htn'djtnsomc 
ornaments oF the early cl»$aitil period (Figs. 26, 32, J6), 
the experiments in wreaths and folds of the age of early 
maturity (Figa. 2W P 4] , 44), had already been, employed ip. the 
school of Veftgl to a leaser extent (Fig- 50), There. too, & 
delicate and at the same time abbreviated Formulation bad act 
■n. Now, the little that b tolerated, of garment, jewelLety or 
garlands (Figs. 5ft, 58. ftO), Stands in sensitive relation to the 
body, of which it is a sheath and foil, accurate in its delineation, 
(robe of the Buddha, Figp. 54, 55, 59* 62); or delicate with 
flowers (garland of Varlh* fcvatim, Udayogiri, Fig. 63). 
Between these two, i,e, the systematically accurate and the 
blossoming surface (Figs. SG-5S, 62, 66), Gupta and content’ 
poraiy sculpture are unfolded. 

In the empire of the Guptas in Aryivam^CTaftsmen of high 
spiritual knowledge worked in ftltnath, but also in Mathura, 
in Garhwa, in Udayggiri (Gwalior), and other places. side by 
aide at times- with craftsmen who, while carrying on the old 
traditions, just succeeded in bringing them up to date. Central 
India keeps pace with the courtie taken in Samath, yet, white 
its measure Is the same, the experience is on a different level, 
altogether nearer to the earth and to she post, The east aa 
well as the west now begin partly to acquire and partly to 
consolidate features that were destined in the future to turn 
to a. considerable extent into Local, i.e. ethnical,- characteristica. 
The Dekkhan, however, malics the body of the rock the 
cradle of portentous qualities. 
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If perchance at this or any other period an artist inscribed 
his name, he did it as truster of Ins craft, but through tie 
consciousness nf his genius. There never was any scope in 
Indian an for individual problems and their Hihitirms. In- 
dividual problems did not exist, Fixed rules guided (be mail 
who had Learnt the craft aoonrdLng to his; inborn gifts. 
Those works .however, that j-iseahovi! [be average achievement 
must be attributed to artists who were by immediate experi- 
ence in touch with the xj&uaLized reality itself. The degree 
of intensity differs and the subtlety ui visualisation, but not 
the kind of vision nor the means of fating it in form within 
each locally circumscribed Unit, 

In, the beginning iff the fourth century, one such eminent 
Craftsman from Mathura carved the large ' BluLlIIh ’ from Bodh- 
gayj (Fig, 54}. Much that is of the Mathura school of the first 
and second centuries a.d. sui.ll practised, as„ for Instance, 
the type of vajfa-pafyaril!! motif (crossed legs}, as well as of 
tlife garment (Fig. 41}. Sweeping and harsh gerrecalisatsons 
now sum up what had been the joyous naturalism of an earlier 
age. On that they are based, while ignoring it. (Transitional 
type: fig. +5.} RuthlfcSily a firm outline now clasps a monu- 
mentalised body. That it is an isosceles triangle matters more 
than I be curvature of full limbs, which ft rest rains with pre- 
meditated balance, That the structure of the entire figure is 
geometrical impresses the ancient Indian heritage of ponder- 
osity with Lbe seal of the unavoidable. But no longer is there 
any absorption in thing* eArthly^no longer any vehement pulsa- 
tion of life. But at the same time, what they had been once 
has now become the humus which nourishes a rarifted life. 
"Hie Bodhisattva from Bodbgiya is the first image in India 
which by Ms form signifies what its name implies. The make- 
shift appearance of images ia gone. In Mathura, during the 
fitSE luhJ sttond centuries a.t>., the tliscrepsncy between ' Bud- 
dha’-hood and 1 Buddha 1 -image had been unsurmnuntable. 
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Now, boOTevcr h net only laksapss (characteristics of supernormal 
appearance) matter, nor do symbolic gestures, but the entire 
conduct of !icLm L planes and of All visual relations itself signify 
that reality winch fd hinted at by the very r!a^1e, t, If in the 
period of early maturity the figures had grown up physically 
(p. 40), they have now attained their spiritual acze. 

Although the Eodhgayi 1 Buddha’ is the earliest image, in a 
tnLy spiritual sense,, there must have been others nude at the 
same rune, '[he Buddha from Anuradhapura, Ceylon, [Lear 
in date, is also not for from it in meaning. The Hodhgaya 
image is not a precursor, ft belongs to the age that produced 
it to the same extent ss the Siflci reliefs belonged to the first 
century b . c . 

What bold* good for the body ia also valid for the face 
No Longer are the single features related to each Other 
merely in their mask-like context (Bharhut), equally distanced 
from the within as they are from the without, accentleaa 
threshold* between being and Living, nor is physiognomy 
explored as indicative of emotions that spring from the body 
(Safid, etc,), or by their intensity seem to trespass its vitality 
( Amanivatl]. But the single features simplified from, and 
partly also enlarged in comparison with, actual appearance 
show various possibilities of transcendental experience by 
very slight modifications in iheir angles Of distances. In the 
early fourth century the conquest of the mind is the theme 
of the lact. The ancient ideal of the Cskravartm, or the 
world-ruler, so mundanely interpreted in Mathura in the 
first Afld second centuries (Fig, +l},ljii* become transferred 
into the inner mind. There the conquest is wrought under 
the most intimate, And therefore most destructive, guidance 
o.F life over its denser aspects. Struggle and disdainful relaxa- 
tion after conquest, in the firmly set, fuLl -lipped mouth, a 
shelter against the outside world In the heavily-lowered eye- 
lid*, i glance that, while phyai tally rivetted to the tip of the 
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note (yopa attitude,, we masters the fields 

of the mind. This inner world-oonquerer is the Buddha 
as forvetivtd by the Gupta artists nS the early fourth century . yj 

From this time onward almost all figures, whether of gods, 
men or women, assume a similar "inducts-' Behind eyelids 
towered as if behind inscrutable waJls. they retire into (he 
abyji and Che serenity of (be inner mind. 

MathuaA anp SaiLMJinT 

Although Gupta sculpture to our present knowledge begins 
with the work of p tniiiaman from Mathura, l he leading 
craftsmen during the fifth century were working in SArn^ih, 
Nevertheless they had learnt their lessons from Mathura, for 
impressive images had been exported from Mathura to 
Sarrisith ami ciIwt places from the first century A.U, onwards. 
Sarnath images, which ate to be ascribed to the third and 
fourth centuries, dearly betoken their indcbtcdnc-M (Fig. 55). 

then the Sirnith version oF Mathura prototypes is 
£Ubtlcr than th« Originate similarity of mission pF 

Mathura school in western and southern India, pp. 4J h 46). 
In the fifth century us delicate touch became Acknowledged 
even outside the confines of the school, and Mathura itself 
adopted it to its own purposes,*’ In spite, however, of this 
mutual intwrChartge, each school in the fifth century retains 
its well-defined features; that of Mathura a certain harshness 
along with so mo motifs, such as, for instance, (he 1 ribbed 1 robe 
of the Buddha image; that of Saroath is of a finer grain in its 
subtlety of surface treatment and its utmost economy of all 
that is accessory to it-* 7 Mathura knows the discipline 
which leads towards (Fig, 54) r Sarnath renders in plastic 
terms the body itself of bliss (Fig. f>2), 

Thfni] of Fifth a*J> SiATh Cewtvhv Sculptlue 

While the first half of the fifth century still prefers a 
solidly built body sad a stcru mien hent upon inner conquest 
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(Fig, 5^,™’ after the middle of the century this conquest is 
Taken for granted. The rounded countenance and fuller limbs 
contain an appearance of case, resting for a while on its own 
perfection- In the second half of this century the Limbs and 
body retain [heir roundnesa, but become elongated with an 
elegance aloof from worldly allurement. The head accord - 
Lngly becomes relatively am*EI, while the face, with ever more 
rounded features, is a receptacle of bliss, w This difference, 
compared with facial cast and expression of preceding images 
(p, 6(2), results from the slightest variations in angles and 
sites of the features. These again depend upon the 
spiritual 34 well 34 the artistic Capacity of the craftsman. At 
the end of the fifth century a perfection, unbearable almost 
in its fiswlcssness, is attained. 114 lire sixth century endows 
the slender body with a highly-strung sensitiveness of 
modelling and outline, mollifying here, petrifying there, 
the entirely delicate surface of the image (Fig, 62). These 
changes in the appearance of the imnpe are accompanied by 
more moment oua changes of its formal qualities. 

In the beginning of the fifth century the modelling had 
been relatively hard, on the basis of the knowledge gained m 
the Ktifaqta period- int The cheat rigorously adhered to the 
surface (Fig. 59), This, together with breadth of shoulders, 
invested the images With an air of Command, The outline 
was accurate and relatively halting. A gradual budding into 
the roundness of the plastic context, and a serene and 
uninterrupted flow of lines, are allied feature* of the later 
fifth CetltMry, An increase uf plastic differentiation of the 
most discriminating economy and of the highest degree of 
subornation belongs to the sixth century (Fig. 62), 

After the attempt ro transcend the possibilities of the body 
(Ve;i|’i, second and third centuries], it is given a new measure 
beyond them, and within its transubstantiated form, in the 
fourth century. The speed of existence has slowed down. A 
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sense of joy falls back upon itself, wlicb it experience* what 
passes with an undemanding that leads tgvwinls salvation. 
In self-willed relasafcicn, that which originally in nature had 
ptven the body its shape is released from the physical, Nuw 
it cannot hut become transubstantiated form. 

At this moment of attainment, whatever the figures may do, 
play music, distribute alms, be worshipped or sport divinelv 
(Garhivi relief early fifth century, Figs. 56-Sfl), they are 
being borne by a proud surrender, The group CQftoectEons, 
b^j closely knit during previous centuries (p, 52), now tend to 
fall asunder. As there arc but aligEit |>onds of interest, 
activity or emotion between the figures, the unity of the 
group, with all that It implies in three dimensioned con- 
nectedness, gives way m a juxtaposition nf the single figures, 
loosely gathered into Hocting nearness here, or arrested ai 
wjder intern^ there 

^vatone , as. visible parallel and accompaniment of man, 
had already begun to gradually disappear. Nature as a whole 
is taken into and expressed by a transfigured body. A 
garland of ftupn*-personal figures, in cadences not outspoken 
and therefore the more suggestive, is pothered ascending to 
lire subdued rhythm of the; ever-recurrent though on longer 
visible lotus creeper. Not the mottf but its rhythm is 
present, and has Income further differentiated, If at this 
stage, in the qui« of life's everlasting procession, two Iwads 
are turned towards each other Of two hands are niade 
to touch, such stray movements for ever settle down in its 
transiiorcness. Now that all aceompanimcnia have been 
eliminated, the Hat surface of the relief -ground appears to 
{■shale a fragrance that fatedly binds all form to its rhythmic 
pattern. 

This distils (ho toUghfUiss of the body, so to speak, f« the 
purest plastic essence. It is caught at 4 definite stag# rjf in- 
breathing, and, with breath suspended, the shoulder expand. 
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support and uphold the rest of the seemingly weightless 
body. 

By the sixth century an attempt is made to free the body 
from the bintling^uihce of the relief-ground. Hitherto* with 
breadth of shoulders alld a posture parallel to the ground, the 
figure WSS its highest exponent ( Fig*- 54, 55, 59, although 
the latter L* csst " in the round*). This i* now made Into 
the point of departure for a movement that passes vertically 
and arch dike from head to toe, with the highest curvature 
in the middle of the body.^™ Hitherto, all the bhang as 
had been explored laterally, and, to some extent, together 
with ihe stances, in thre* dimensional aspects. Now altitude 
gains artistic significance, id the sense of an outward move- 
ment that lifts the figure across its own existence, and, though 
Standing males it appear to soar, white yet feet add head lie 
uv the same verticil plane, clG«ly bound to the groutwl and 
inseparably one with it (Fig, &2). 

Such transformation of appearance make* it free from the 
law of gravitation. What Is heavy and yet appears weightksa 
it i he charming puzzle, and the sculptors of this age never get 
tired of repeating it in figure* flying without wings (Figs. 6Q + 
6fi, etc.), soaring pot-bellied Gapas, and Ulgeni heavenly spirits 
cutting across the air, singly or in couples. On clouds that 
are the lining to an eternal dalliance. In the second and 
third centuries, dance had b«n the element in which the 
figures appeared at home. Now they art Still further freed 
frtrm all crude gravity, and their bodies are suspended ifi 
'mid-aif J and permanent bliss. 

The flying motif had been dear to Indian artists from the 
early classical phase. There, however, at times wings Were 
required in the general ancient Asiatic fashion for showing the 
motif as oft* indicative of flight, Wjnglcaa, yet impetuously 
flying figures, display their arts on the walls of Qrissan rock- 
cut caves and in Bharhut, They cut through the air, propel! - 
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cd by their own power of levitstirm and direction (Fig. .17), 
Flight as an ultimate degree of movement the Vefigi artists 
rendered with utmost Kcst (Fig. 5 1). Knw pest and directed- 
nesn return to their roois like lho sap of a pknt that has 
hutne ( r uii , Then: it rests find supports, contained within the 
body, its seemingly weightless shape. 

Formation df E-hsteics A*m IVestcbn ScjJuuls 

The i nflinjiiee of Mathura and Sarnath mady itsdf felt in 
eastern and m western India. r ["he school of Sirnalh was 
appreciated in BcnpaJ,- 1 ^ 1 and reverberations of the Mathura 
idiom can be foLl as I'ar a* Sind. in( 

Irrespective, however, of this, local idiums persist in the 
east aid others are being evolved in lire west, The eastern 
school is even now conspicuous by its warm Bciminusnets 
{stucco (tguics from hlamyar Maths,® Rajjgir; Knltasigafiij- 
Buddha), with which it endows the sub! i-mati^m nf Samath. 
With this there goes as far as- narrative reliefs arc con- 
cerned a fondness of embellishments that have their own 
capricious and curly way. 1 ™ The nervy manner in which 
pointed finger-tips are bent slightly backwards, deeper 
shadows shown around the eyes, and lines that arc more 
drawn from the nostrils to- the mo*uh, add one more note, 
emotional and somewhat Irritable (Fig. 3$), But cs^m tally 
the eastern school bases its idiosyncraeice on the Surnath 
school. It lifts to its fmptrhsul level the charm and the 
failings of humanity. 

In the west, however, that is, in the Country from Gwalior 
westward, including Haiputana, etc., stiffening clasps ihx: legs 
from thighs downward, and, as if whipped by an alien dis- 
cipline, they bend in sickle shape {Fig. 61), This strained 
movement becomes more and more prominent in the following 
centuries, What is responsible for it H medieval sculpture’ 1+1 
will show. 
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CejiTral India. 

la central India a homelier and sturdier build h&d b«n 
inherited from the days of SaftcL (aee the figma of Bhudevi 
in the Varlha avatara relief, I'dsyagiri, the various nver god- 
desses from Besnaga t, Tigiiwa, etG.). u ' r This tradition, upon 
which are bestowed achievements of Mathura from the aecniul 
century onward, and later on refinements, from Slmith, giv*j 
the reliefs an antinomy of appeal , where spontaneous esiH- 
leflte atld wisdom of its trarvsitorincss are blended in a plastic 
context (Figs. 60, 64}, But this is also the case in the output 
of the workshops of Samath, specially jji their leKer produc- 
tions, such as architsctomc reliefs (cE Kjfft&livsdin jatala 
iirvtel). 1 " Geographical demarcations, indispensable as they 
ate , must not be drawn loo rigidly. 

The process from the fifth to the sixth century gone 
through in Bimath has its counterpart in central India. 19 

Relatively heavy in a spreading manner in the early fifth 
century, the rendering of (he figures seems to shrink and to 
become more concentrated in height and roundnesa in the 
late fifth and early sixth centuries (Fig. 64). In central India 
this it done with a reserved kind of elegancc- 

This te«e plastic diction ts aocm to relax, and to sink back, 
by the end of tbt Bixih century (Fig. 60), into a bmadly 
up reading form, still activated and polished in outline g,ftd 
bearing of the figures, until shortly afterwords a heaviness 
like that of profound sleep lays all the figures at rest in it, 
while their hardened outlines keep them confined each to 
iw shape (Fig. 65). 

It is in central India, too, that in a ruck -cut relief, like 
that of the Varaha avatara scene in Udayagiri, forces more 
vital and at the same time more ancient and deep nsc into 
gigantic ipp&t raneo (Fig. 63 }. 

What had mattered in the Indra and specially in the Surya 
relief at Bbaja (p. 36) has now reached its zenith. Coonuc 
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myths arc wrested from the atone in * language of pure 
plastic form. Vpheavals of the sun, water arnl earth coagulate 
tnLo ci impositions for which there ia no nun-made law, 
PdlTJevalEy organic in its animal- human appearance, Vif(iu- 
Varaha rises ffynn the water*; the Latter, huacter, arc hut a 
rcfjularly incised pattern of parallel wavy lines, unruffled, 
by the mythical event. TFit rising and penctraiing of the 
lingering, heavy, yet Commanding mass of V||pu betrays no 
f:i^rt :il ranylng out its mission of rescuing the earth-gaddesa, 
T"hts body, from its elephantine legs and urms, pathem the dig- 
nity of cosmic confidence in human shoulders and boar’s heart, 
I"he convolutions of the. Naga. worshipping jti she security 
of its swelling hood and curling out of it, rnake the pedestal 
oF the rising Vjgqu, who lifts and carries with him goddess, 
garland and lotus stalk, all serpentine in roundness and move- 
ment. The undifferentiated state of formlessness seemi just 
left behind. It sail] dings to the figure of the VariEin avatars, 
■imd parades i rally completes the power of the composition. 

This early fifth century rock -cut relief, m its peculiar 
VLtabiy, is just an output in central India, That other 
con temporary rehefs cut into the same rock of L’dayagiri, and 
that the figure of Blsudevi arc of the average tvpc of centnd 
Indian scuplture, is beyond the point, The Vatiha relief, in 
its totigEi and slow plasticity, heaving with the very breath of 
creative ea rth , belongs to the same mentality which had been 
St work in Bhaja, and now marks the rock with the more 
difFeicntjaled Impress of a later jigv, ^Vhilc currents from 
Simflth, etc,, touched upon the sculpture of central India, the 
connectedness with the tradition of the DckkllSn matters 
more at this phase. 



Dedoun 

In the Dckkhan the few reliefs of the fifth century (LasJ 
Khail temple, Aiho!«} ]lD are neither in quality not in quantity 
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substantial enough to admit Conclusions. In the sixth 
century., however, temples, images and rock-cut caves afford 
scope lor truly aboriginal sculptures. 

A colossal stele, for instance, of a Static image (Fig. G£) 
from Pard, Bombay, makes the god, in his threefold pre- 
sencc, appear with a gesture of inasiLscstat ion and use above 
himself with a gesture of collection, and advance furthet 
above himself with a plenitude of arms, white the entire high 
column — liAgain of his threefold unity — radlatea forth multi- 
ples of his likeness, repercussions of foj» existence, repetitions 
of his gestures, all the while -all of them leaning bach against 
one mom and ?tif[ one more manifestation, supported by, and 
rising from jii inexhaustible supply, all the white alL of them 
Steeped in deepest absorption, drowned within themselves, 
and flooded by their atrength that mould* iheir bodies with 
the deep breath that life draws before it gives birth and 
before Lt dies. 

The squat dwarf* at the bottom make the music to the 
silence of the image. 

What had sustained the bodiea of the figures at Karli 
(Fig, 4+) yields now, ratified, |h* intensity of the image from 
Pard. 11)*t welling up from the deep has now recourse to 
its own movement. It Ja led backwards by Lt and sinks inm 
the bottom from which it baa arisen. 

The reliefs of the four caves of Bidiml, loo, are of essential 
importance. When calling to mind the suavity of Bamitli 
sculpture, grave weight of subterranean forces seems gathered 
in the looming inertia of their full arid heavy forms, In Gupta 
sculpture of the sixth century absorption and bliss of the mind 
had transmuted the appearance of fare and body to a calm that 
was unearthly yet tender. In the UekErhan, however,, that 
absorption is not of the mind only, and there it no bliss. 
The whole being seems to lean Lark and to sink deeper and 
deeper Into ita, origin and destiny, where all is so silent that 
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(he pulsing of (lie hlnod roan against the limits of the Siody 
like Su-eilking sea-waves (see Kuril, p, +3}, This, sinking buzc 
i nto the un-f armed, yet ever -balanced in its tension, is a state 
of the moat condensed energies. '3 'bey may appear as Ef s*'i£ed 
by drowsiness; though now peni»U.p inn sort nf sdf-intoeiicfl- 
tiwl, they are ready Ed break out any moment into powerful 
gestures and dtv:cie fury (Fig. 67 , also Vis^u on Annnii, cave 
cj], and Tf-iviktama relief, uv; ii). ,u 

Technically of coarse grain, these Trivikratiti reliefs place 
tbe large-shaped figures into panels not too deeply sunk and 
just big enough to accommndaie rhe dynamic dimension of (he 
mam figure. The panel or recess does not enaae the figure 
in conformity with its actual extension. The main figure, i.e. 
that of (he god, may be placed asymmetrically to one side 
of the panel, and the space left a! the oilier side, or on top, is 
filled with minor figures in such a manner that the movement 
<if l lie divinity In its power has scope to extend beyond its 
limbs. 

There it encompasses tlie accompanying figures:. These do 
not carry it any further, nor do they even share in it; on the 
contrary, whatever be their own actions: and movements that 
while unaffected by it, happen within it, they are wrapt round 
by it and it is there that they abide. 

The weightinesa of the main figures is made conspicuous 
by heavy and very high and cylindrical crowns. While 
by their height they seemingly elongate the vvrtocaltwn of 
the figures, by their weight, however, they press down upon 
their actual height, bo thut they appear burdened with the 
dignity they have to support. Ily this counter-movement of 
the ascend mg g rowth of the figure and of the descending crush 
of the crown, tense and unrelieved energies accumulate rn ithm 
the bodies. Nothing could be less famiLLar to contemporary 
sculpture from Sarnath, where slight heads are lightly carried 
an plant-like and swaying bodies. 
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'[his dynamism, Latent within the heavy mass of the body, 
5s Oftf Compatible with Buddhist flotbfU. But Indian sculpture 
has at all times essentially carried mat its own inherent trends, 
and only secondarily put them into the service of religion, 
These may coincide, is in the Brahmanieal rock-cut sculptures 
of the DeHitvmliOr in the Buddhist image* frem Sarnith (but 
see p. 62 with regard to the latencaa of artistic formulation of 
Buddhahood), It does not, however, (ally itL the Buddhist 
rod-carved reliefs of the sixth century in the Dctthan, 111 
AjaftSi, ait bough with a more sensitive treatment of the plastic 
surface, stand* nearest to the work of Bidartii, where divinities 
and figures nnt exclusively Buddhistic are carved (Fig , 70)- But 
numberless rcl iefa of the Buddha, seated or standing (Fig- 6H ), 
and Of Other divinities. p*aa through a loat cause, swelled 
from within by energies that serve no purpose tn remaining 
there. The form that is their outcome , for all iu weightiness, is 
feeble and se-ema to collapse (Fig. 68) or efec to stiffen 
(Kanheri, cave Ixvi) under ita own burden. 

Later Oft the toch-cut relief qf M&stk, cave kvll, on the 
other hand, give to Buddhist sculpture in the Detkhan of 
the eighth century a subtlety to which only this age dares to 
aspire (Fig, 69), While the entire appearance of the figures 
is thinned and stretched, the purity of their outlines is dis- 
ciplined by its own iwty. 

To come back to the sixth century, the carved slabs from 
Aihole, 11 * while in some impacts closely related to the 
Hadaml reliefs, Stand midway between contemporary Gupta 
sculpture and that — although hitherto scarcely known — of 
the south l the high attainment at this phase of classical 
sculpture liFtS eVt n the lesser work to its own level. (Ceiling 
slab of Vistm, flying couples oft two slabs, etc.) 114 

The achievement of the fifth and aisth centuries hea in tfie 
perfection of visualizing transubstantiated form Oft the basis 
of a knowledge that during the past centuries had derived its 
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strength ant! increased _ta technical facilities by itn inherent 
kinship with, and interpretation oF, nature. Within the high 
kvcl that prevails throughout India, Aryavarta under the 
Guptas fives the subtlest expression of yoga and of stages 
towards the goal attainable through it in pL*tic terms; whereas 
the Dekkhan, with its weightier sculpture*. conjures into form 
potentialities. arid power? (hat carry with them the knowledge 
how n? withdraw into their origins, Gupta sculpture is an 
« florescence in serenity, but in the sculpture of the Dekkhan 
deeper and darker forces stir. What follows in the seventh 
century in Afyavarcai are but the remnants of the feast, and 
these are touched by irradiations from the Dekkhan; whereas 
the seventh and the eighth ccnturEes in the Dekkhan fulfil the 
trend of the sixth century, 

Between these geographical and ultimately ethnical defini- 
tion! in the main provinces of Classical sculpture of this phase, 
it Is specially in central India that the past comes up so the 
high mark of achievement. Connected with CLther of them, 
essential characteristics remain the same in Kailci (p, ID}, in 
the sculptures of the temples irt Nikhni Ku|hariL ] “ and later 
on in the * middle ages, 1 

Apart from f he many sculptures in stone or metal, the 
terra-cutta reliefs (BhitaigaohjChsusa, etc.), 1 "' of which species 
there must have been numberless examples, cfeserve ;i passing 
remark. An acute sense of frolicsome freedom, and oF vigorous 
action reveals the Indian artist from yet another side. May- 
be that (he more perishable material was welcome to him for 
the rendering of moods that do not claim to be permanent; 
but there is no essential difference in the plastic treatment. 

Vegetative ami Abstract Motifs 

A synthesis of the fabric of classical Indian sculpture 
would not he complete without a discussion of the part pluyotl 
in it by vegetative motifs and abstract device 9- It has already 
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been pointed OU! (p. 54) that motifs of vegetation have mote 
or lew withdrawn from the figured scenes; they Art aepar- 
sted from them and related to borders or to panela 
exclusively replete with them. The latter may be Been, in the 
Dh£fuelt Stupa (sixth century} 1 ^ of $ imarh, endowed with all 
tile rich resoruces of Gupta craftamanship (Fig, 107), The 
round modelling of stalk, etc.j. according to early classical 
tradition, and the oblique cut of the acrolL as it appeared 
tn Mathura and Amardvaa COBlbifle. Bui their prolific and 
vital wealth are set next To other panels, neatly kept ipan 
within their own confines. There is, however, no vegetative 
exuberance there. Purely geometric*! patterns, all based on 
the avssttika motif, in endJes repetition* and manifold CMttbl- 
nations, fill the given apace in patterns of light and darkness, 
like woven fabrics, cut with flat and angular surfaces into the 
atone. Such purely abstract motifs had been ran hitherto, 
Bharhut contains only pne ro«ndel tw filled id similar IWiiou, 
and in Gandhara the ‘cheuboard pattern, 1 etc., had further 
opportunities. Apart from these aparee instances, however, 
the purely geometrical device found but little response within 
Classical Indian art (plinth of monastery, No, II, NS.landi, t,a and 
swastika reliefc from Bad3ml).'» The reason for this lift in 
tendencies that determine Indian art in the centuries to come; 
the ornamentation Of the Dhamek stupa is partly ■ survival of 
ancient motifs (sec Mohenjo-Dsro for vegetative rhythm 
aa well as evaatika motif} 1,11 and partly a precursor of a 
northern i*fltion of Indian art. This inaugurates 1 medieval 
sculpture/ 

But before this found expression, states of supn-petsonal 
existence, i.c, of the inner life, were given form with the hdp 
of the transmuted human body. 

In the transubstantiated body the urge of the un-formed 
towards form ha* proceeded one step further. This does not 
tftd beyond the body {p_ 51). In its twofold possibilities. 
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4S rhythmical and time-bn-in or momentary and atl-embrac- 
infl, it is rlrnclessly nr rest within the body, through the 
fullness of movement which it integrates. 

This, is attained Through a complete mastery of the fu.no 
tinning of conuiMlHUSi £\lathurii) anti is suggested os bliss 
{Ssrnaih), It is attained by the immersion erf consciousness 
into the nameless sources and balance of life, and is. 
.suggested as dormant power fUadjnaj and Parel), ready fn r 
iUanifestatinn. 

Theae two tltnfliii^ arc the same that inhere in plastic 
form in the early classical phase (p. 37). Only the levels 
differ and the points from where they readied, [jnc-nn. 
seiousfy creative, within the plasticity of the former the 
same experience! is now gone through within the conscious- 
ness of the inner life. 

Integrally part of nature, ant! nn the way of becoming 
■artistic form, it has to halt before its ultimate coal, which is- 
formless and limitless. There all the means of expression arc 
insufficient, words as well as form. EJur in order lu jbovr that 
the direction towards the ultimate in ml lies within the living 
body, the craftsman transubstantiates it in art, so that it 
becomes the visible Yjthami, the unmisiatahle -conveyance, 
towards, and it jlEso maybe said as well -as of, the form — and 
limitless. 

T'hia now finds intense utterance in a medium whose 
diction from that early phase has been equipped, for the task, 
a fid haa refined its means in tlie process of centuries. 

Summary 

1. Character ftf fortn: Transuhscantiation of the human 
body. Rurifiied plastic and naturalistic modelling. 

"L Geography r Most marked contributions from Aryl via rta 
and Dekkhan. Rise of eastern and. western Idioms. 
Continuity of central Indian diction. 
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3, Chronology: Form equivalent Co movement of the inner 

life *nd to I'MHxjdS of u [liver-sal conBcicvLiaDess ; subsets- 
turn: the human body. 

4, Inner meaning! Plastic form eatabJishes the balance 

between the urge of the un-fannod and the experience 
of the fftfftdtSfl — the limitless. ' 
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TRAN SURST ANTI ATI ON 
B, FULFILMENT 

Kd lavish had been the efflorescence of Gupta sculpture 
that fur some time to come a Large part of AryiWarta 
remained spell-hound by iw- qualities. During the subse- 
quent century (the seventh ) 113 the artists dwelt on the 
achievements of the past. A brooding heaviness possesses 
all form; yet it has none of the Latent dynamism of con- 
temporary and earlier fickkhafti Stulptifit, What actually 
was added in Atyavarta at this period is a coarsening of the 
plastic texture, and the tendency to formuLu he the tradition 
of the Gupta period. All the avenues of classical sculpture 
seem evplorcd, and the only snEaeo of 'how generations is to 
drag ihftir heavy Trfcad afiuis paths that once had been in 
flower. 

The Sarnith school, now exhausted From. ■Centuries of Its 
highest conception and continuous creation. Lingers in reminis- 
cences of the past. ltl On broader, and therefore securer, 
foundations than the eiiatied refinement of S&rnltli genius, 
the central Indian artists impart the leavings of Gupta art 
with the now frequently inevitable Dekkhani flavour 111 
(Fig. 65). 

In the eastern school at this time the Gupta style of the 
abith century is still alive in a provincial manner. Some reliefs 
from PahurfHIr 123 and other sates- ;ti this respect connect Gupta 
sculpture and the Fili and Scila school of eastern India 
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(pp. 67, 1 11). But of deeper artistic ¥ignj1ica.iK£ 1 though not 
of greater consequence, are other panels at Fah-irpur. They 
have to he assigned to a genuinely In-caL and popular eastern, 
tradition of immediate power and purposeful rhythms {Fig- 
R(lj. This, in the subsequent Pala and Sena schools, is given 
bm little scope. It survives up In the nineteenth century 
in Bengal scroti painting* and on painted book wvmra. 

Another provincial modification of the Gupta traditi on, but 
iTinTe in the central Indian than the Simath version, is 
offered by the wooden relief* of the temple at Irahmor 
(Cambi, about 700). Isa Of about the tune age, yet 
already ‘■mcdLivaL' formally, are some large metal image* 
from Camb4(p, 117). 

ln the eighth century the heaviness is overcome by linear 
discipline. The outline firmly grips, a modelling that has 
lightened. Ire general iution* comte near the 1 medieval " 
phase of Indian plastic art. The transitions frond the classical 
to the mediaeval are gradual. In Bihar (Nildnda, Fig. SI), in 
Bengal, in Orissfi (Utkaia P Fig. SJ), in the Central Provinces 
(SfrpLU , J LK ' and in south India (Kiil&sanMha temple, Kihci- 
puratm), r I lit- phase is equally conspicuous, 

South India: M£mallafuram 

While Aiyav-arta, a* far a* sculptures go, had been largely 
seized by torpor, in the south the rock* went carved at 
M ama lkpiiraffi in the middle of the seventh century under 
the Pallavas. What preceded them in the beginning of that 
oentUrV is of litde consequence. It only shown that the 
slender figure* of the Vengi school had become aggrandised 
and simplified, but were uC tire same time subjected to the 
heavy impress of the Dckkhani forth (rodt-cut reliefa at 
Ehaimvakofnda, et-ci) r lW 

Moot conspicuous among*! the MamaHapuram reliefs ia 
that of the Gangs (part view, Fig, 71). Here the nock 
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itself becomes material as well as theme. A cnsmicnl event 
is visualised on a large soak,, transcending shape and 
si*e of any regular frame. Sueh a composition js truly 
inspired by the rock, its quality and secret. The neat rect- 
angles, roundels and other simple frames , such as were 
suggested by architecture nr the necessities of any craft, 
aj-ipear slight and tetan-nude if held against the mass of the 
reck that allows itself to be organised into relief. '.The idea 
is nnt new. llhaja furnished the first example • UdaVagiri , 
with its Variba avatira, had been the grandest attempt : while 
the Cafig-Jt-relief of Mimallapunim is the cnmpltttsi. The 
unlimited conception of the relief had been transferred even 
to the wails of a structural temple! with little success., as can 
he understood. 11 * 

>EoSt of the other locli-cut reliefs of Mamailapuram are 
architectonic in their structure. 1 * Whether they represent 
V'aamuitic myths and Sivaitic divinities or the royalty, the 
rectangular frame is the keynote of the com position. Where 
Single figures arc made to till sunk panels oil the rathas (rock- 
cut templet), their exirKUtliftary height is one with that of the 
shafts- nf the pilasters that Rank those panels (Figj, 72, 71). But 
not only ia the remarkable elongation nf the figures m keeping 
with architectonic devices. TlwSl postures , too, whatever bend 
the body may assume, have none of the swaying softness of 
Aryivarla figurea. The vertical dirertion remains predominant, 
and bases its slimness an the shallow curves which cling to 
the sail limbs and make them s month. High and invariably 
pointed crowns, of many shapes, further enhance the verti- 
Calism of the figures. -(tuntrast. flidiimT, p, 71.) The body 
in ats simplified appearance is but. a richer pillar- shape 
itself, if this is the relation of the alngte figure, or the pair of 
figures, to their architectonic frame, the result in this peculiar 
tpptuuite of the figures is maintained where they belong 
to a composition, such as that of a myth or of s representative 
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accrue, even where it k not part of a Supposedly architectonic 
contest (Fig, 74>. 

While the full Slenderness of the V'engi type persists ia 
far aa proportion goes, its ripe sensuyusness is tost, for iu 
peculiar model ling lms dwindled away as if it had been 
ironed, A simplified appearance results, so that the arms or 
le R a , when stretched., axe column- Hire . Yet these limbs, when 
bent, have all the pliability a V(Agl arts* could have endowed 
them with. This simplificMiofl, (hough it reduces The sensuous 
appeal of appearance, conduces, on the other baud, to such 
possibilities os are now sought after (see p„ 54). There ia a 
keen vigour and resolves in the movement of the limbs that 
have Jr. me energy for their motif power (Fig- 71). [instead 
of the languorous relaxation of the Voflgi figures, those of 
MitmiSaputam, on the other lund, persevere, under all cir- 
cumstances, in Carrying (heir bodies according to a destined 
measure. 

With this attitude the physique- of the figures is also 
somewhat different, not ao much in the ci&e of the male as 
of the female figures The male figure, with elongated torso, 
is supported by long legs, its broad, shoulders are atilt con, 
spicitoUSr (S« Veftgf, p, +9,) But otherwise the form has 
become superhuman, with its slim waist and without any 
allusion to the nervy modelling of the broad chest of the 
Yertgl type (Figs.. 71, 7j). The Shoulders and chest of the 
female figures, moreover, have become narrow , and the breasts 
small. When atanding, their bodies rest submissively, and in 
a curve almost Concave on firm hips. In keeping with this 
comparative slightness is a sparing use of jewellery iind apparel 
(Figs, 7J, 7+). These, in fact, inlhe Case of wonun, are reduced 
to a minimum. Yet the crowns they wear are as variegated, and 
elaborate as of the male figures (Figs. 71, 71). In their Case, 
loin-doths, girdles and scarves are simplified To furrow and 
flat hands or pads. When the figures, according (o their 
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inscription!, are intended Eu be portraits, and even portraits 
nf royalty k J]] nadiing (h(HV3 ill is except a greater east uf 
attitudes than in the tnse uf the figures of gods, The lung oval 
uf the face remains unaltered in cast and (xpr^bfl. The eyes, 
as the Cisc may be, took with defiant frankness or modestly 
at the world. But when suggestive uf a meditative mood 
Ehey are just hitf-cEosed or else fully-closed. tint they never 
took inward (Figs. 71-7+; see, however, }>„ (VJ}, 

N» subtleties of inner experience are reflected in any of 
them. Gods and mwt&Es, men, women and anamak, voting 
and old art of a disciplined strength amS eiiSmrod aloofness. 
All nf them are exclusively aristocratic, While the figures 
thcn'rwlvw ant not shown going through any spiriiujl 
experience, the manner in which they are shaped as well as 
related conics front a spiritual experience of the anist. 

Although the figures arc carved on a Hat ground, its 
surface is not intended in act as such. Some of them wtui 
to pierce through it as if it were a thin membrane, and to 
emerge from behind the surface into the light of day (Fig. 74). 
So brimful is the mass of the u It formed rnck with Lite and 
figures that it cannot eoutiiin them. They burst its surkiue,, 
and the scene of the relief appears pushed forth by the un- 
bounded mass, causelessly productive, oF which the body 
of mother earth is builc. (Jut of and in front of it myths 
are formed, avaciras appear, (Hid human figures arc mejint 
Ifl be portraits. 

When the compositions are made to fit into rcctangutar 
frames the figures thcm$e(vea build up their own architec- 
ture* F Hie open curve or parabola (p. 51) is still a favourite 
denee. 1,s But whatever tradition has been inherited from the 
Vengi school has now been stabilised, ami is supported on 
decisive veer teak or horizontals. 

Unbounded rrtasa, ns suggested by the relation of the 
figures lu wards it, has, paradoxically enough, architectonic 

■ft 
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discipline for it# correlation. This antithesis of the suggested 
unbounded and the neatly defined and disciplined gives 
but two essential aspects of one and the same reality. 

From the inmost life of the foci the figures arc dismissed 
mto form. From its shapeless weight (hey surge into 
Concreteness. A disciplined bodily appearance, n disci p. 
lined facial expression, a tendency to subject themselves 
to an architectonic orders such ii the response given by the 
reliefs at Mamallapuram to the urge of ihu wk, to be 
redeemed by Its conversion into definite form anti order. In 
it the alriv^t complete absence not only of all vegetation, 
hot also of all H decorative' devices, such as scrolls, etc,, 
is noteworthy. ia Human and animal figure* mate up the 
entire relief, 

Absence of the (meditative attitude, as against Gupta 
sculpture, freedom from the depth of the Defcktanl wisdom 
of the earth and of the body (see, however* p. 7JS with regard 
to weight of Dctkdaui form adapted, to 'architectonic 1 
competitions), steadiness in comparison with the Yrrigl 
school, give scope to «i impersonal attitude jn a disciplined 
and reserved manner. 

An emaciated human body nr the figure of a mimicking 
animal is employed amidst hosts of joyous beings in the 
Gahga-compwition (figures of BhagTratlw; Cat Jmd mke). 1M 
In these reliefs and to an aristocratic simplicity, everything 
appeal obvious and light. Although out out cf the rock, the 
reliefs art either on the surface of the rock or in caves not 
deep, and therefore not dark enough to give them the effect 
of th* sculptures of the contempora ry cay-es at Ellora, Dvihhan, 
lor instance [p. £3). Here rules a paradox of high tension: 
everything se clear and definite in front, and comes out of 
the boundlessness of mas^, itself formless, yet Containing and 
brimful with, the possibilities of form. 

What follow! in the eighth century in south India can be 
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SfMifi in the sculptures of the KjilSsiimitha temple m KaFiti- 
puram. 'Ehe fate that had befallen pnet-G-upiji serpiptnre in 
northern India at that time is the aftermath, t iio, of the final 
achievement of the dar*ical stage in ihc south. A thinned 
plastic contest is handled, with linear p re-;: iw i- >i i . 

lJrcKHir^w, SEVENTH Centukv 

In the Detlhan the tnaditiijH of the SLiulprurs -of ItaJjini, 
etc., was carried on am| brought to its fulfilment in the caves 
Jt EEhjra h Aunfigatad (cave iii) 3 Elephant*, tic. The relation 
ii; the plastic treatment between the sixth century ( U jtliiml) 
and the seventh ! L ] ! ■ h rri oaves' Jlhuninr Lena, Raniesvar 1 
kavarij k5 Kbai and Da* Avatafit) 1 ^ is parallel tn one aspect, 
and in some extent only, to that between Jtlifirhnt and fhliki. 
(Sec p. 52.} A more differentiated modelling in Safiei well 
as in niton gives the imp™ of naturalism tn cither. Bui 
nllCKrt the differentiated modelling m Side] and liutthguyS 
h.nl been in iln: tFcnd of an li i i foltd jnent frnrri, the animation 
of the movement to that of tike surface uF the body, that jrf 
Hllora tend; towards condurraatfun of force and i|* bsalbation 
Til parts of the body (Fir. 75). In Ihidami that force has bean 
diffused throughout the body as the unit that contained it, 
and from there it extended even beyond the body (Fi[*. ft7 ; 
p. / 1 ), In Flloca, on tHu other bund, the figures arc bin 
concretions of a widespread eneTgy that accumulates, mud 
in its turn tenets toward its own disem morion (Fig, 75 j. 
Contraction or swelling of the modelled parts, therefore, are 
physiognomical ly expressive of forces that tTMBKnd the 
li rn its of the phy s ique. f*5ee Amarivati , p. 52, and the soffit ion 
given iFiere by linear rhythm.) 

The outline now has mmc of the effi>tf less consistent of 
[he preceding century. It i& kept hi tension, whilst a SEL te. 
wards llcxiuu is given to the client. Mailed angles fc^p t \ w 
piled-up energy of the movement pressed against a mighty 
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phyaique. ssa Heavy limbs- arc accompanied almost iiflpe*- 
ccpcihly by derailed but suhrfued jeweller) 1 , while the more 
lavish crowns and Coiffures conform lo icomogcaphical pic- 
sciijilinr.a. The eyes have not the in-look of (he GupU 
figures, nar the expression of absorption given to- them in 
EadimT. Th* full expansion of the tide of life surges noise- 
lessly to its brim, i.e. to the eyes, and in then! rt just touches 
Upon the outer world. 

The entire reLi-ef -panel as such is frequently sunk into the 
bottom of s three-sided recess (for rudiments of this treat- 
ment see Hhaja and lidayagiri^ The two projecting *i 4 e- 
fates, as weH as rlic one above, delimit the depth dF this 
totality! which is much higher than the foremost surface of 
the carved figures of the actual relief. Frequently, moreover, 
the Miiil- panel is Hacked by projecting pilasters, so that, the 
sculptures dwell in a stepped and twofold recess. ,3a They are 
set back into depth, and in front of them a figurclcas com- 
partment arts as a reservoir of atmosphere. This shifting of 
the relief behind an atmospheric reservoir, back into depth, 
is quite different from what was done about the same time 
by the craftsmen at MRmallapumm (p. HI), who showed the 
scene of the relief as if coming forth from the undefined 
mass. Yet in cither case the relief, in ita main artistic 
effect and significance, ia no longer contained within the 
tangible extension of the Carved surface. 

111 the western caves, from now onwards, the relief itself 
and the reservoir Space, into which it is embedded, arc fiilcd 
with and exist in a world of Light aitd darkness, These, with 
one exception (p. fEH^arc not expressive of the mood of the 
figures to which they would give a suggestive staging) an the 
contrary, they betong integrally to the entire plastic concep- 
tion h|iilI composition, Light and darkness, thus plastically 
conditioned and confined, acquire a strangely material quality , 

55 if particles of matter were intermingled with light and 
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warm sun ■ filled abysses. Nothing formed dares to escape 
this- resilient body -space of light and darkness. 

This body-space transcends lh£ plastic volume with the 
means of the transcended- While the body is being trans- 
cended, space is converted at (lie same time into a vaster yet 
limited body. Its limits comprise the plastic body erf light 
and daihness. 

In this inseparable: thte of conditioned form, light and 
darkness effect in. space what modelling effect* on volume. 
They dd not destroy the tangible continuity of the modelled 
Form, but are themselves a widened and transposed modelled 
form. Modelling, as practised in western caves, in the seventh 
and eighth centuries, extends the surging of Crealiveneas 
to every part of the visible,, i^, to line, surface, volume „ Light 
and darknesa. Its limits arc drawn by its inner movement. 

How far this creative bodily unity of space and volume, 
both suffused with light- and darkness, may lead, the interior 
of a cave in Aurangabad (enve iii) show's. 1 17 There human 
worshipping figures, fully carved in the round, s<]Ual in the 
interior of the cave, which h transformed into a rich and 
luminously dart body, into which thfc devotee who enters- the 
cave becomes absorbed. This intimacy of tht object of devo- 
tion and concentration, the stone effigies of worshipper?, and 
the living bodies of those who may enter, is the widest 
possible application ho which the plastic conception of volume 
lends itself with the help of modelling and of light and 
darkness. 



Deekiian, Eighth Centlhy 

In the eighth century * strong south Indian influence sets 
on the reliefs of the structural Yirupsk^a temple (about A,D. 
740) and others at Psfjadakal. as well as on the reliefs of the 
Rwlisanaiha temple of ELlors. w 
The Elephants cave reliefs, however, are not touclied by 
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this snnthcfn influx. They embody [he last perFecticm of 
western Indian cave sculpture. 

The aoulhcjniBatLflft of the Pa^adaisl reliefs consists in an 
attenuated and refined appearance of the figures. With a 
great technical experience, variations are added In the themes 
given by the Badifnl tradition and the UtatlcJ ( KuUiultlu) 
example. 

The latter,, though it had acted as the prototype, maa 
altogether eclipsed by the quality of PafSadakai rebel®-, Yet, 
in spite of a refined taste, ambiguities could nut be altogether 
overcome, A combination, whimsical at times, of architectonic 
proportionsa fist panels, and figures in high relief, reveals the 
heterogeneous origin of the varioua factors*. Among theje 
the scroll work, So conspicuous from the day* of Badimi, is 
widely used, yet with discretion, in the perforated atone 
Windows. The synthesis of western Dddthan] with South 
Indian tradition, withheld from the structural temples at 
Fatja d ata l , waft the wort of sculptors who carved the rock-cut 
Kail&sanjiha temple and the chapel of the river goddesses at 
Ettan. 

In these the southern element is absorbed by the tradition 
of the Lkhkban. The slender type of the body, with ita easier 
and quickened gestures, is BSSimilafcd hy the heavier form of 
the Dekihan with it* Sustained power. Compared with the 
seventh century work of ELInm, jt is the activity of the 
myth real event, and pot its everlasting presence, that is 
depressed in the carvings of the Kailiaanjlthit temple. fCf. 
the Mahjgasura MardinI scene in Ellora with that, in MimalU- 
puram.} 5 ® No longer art myths realised in their pristine 
greatness. Where they are not rendered ** * matter of 
routine the figures appear immediate in the mamentouanesa 
of their actions [Figr 17 ). 

Diagonally thrust forth in an ascending curve, the head 
with its high crown thghty thrown back, the arch of the 
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movement of the single figures is mart or less highly Strung 
[Pigs. 76,77). It is crosaed by the heavy horizontal of the 
shoulders. The entire strength thus appears congested in the 
th*st. From there the whole body appears as if suspended. 
According to the degree of the virulence of the action^ the 
modelling of the body and curvature of the compositional 
arch are modified. This attitude is one of the favourite: 
motives amongst the figures of the Kadasa natha temple St 
Ellora.. It may he slitlieiKd -or speeded up. The various 
degrees of in* innervation can also be measured with the help 
of the more or less detailed and strained modelling in (he 
single instances (Fig- 77, the main figure and the small figure). 
Innervation, which liad melted away during the preceding 
centuries, becomes noticeable again, although in a lempemw 
measure. 

This treatment malfei the flying figures, for Instance,, 
attuned to any degree of speed. They knew not the bliss of 
effortless soaring. A violent abandonment to the intensity of 
the moment is nowhere flu convincingly shown as- in the 
Muthuna couple 1te from the Kailasanatha. temple of KILore- 
What had been pent up within the body, and mastered, 
although threatening in its potency, in some of the reLiria in 
Bid£mt and EUora, now htJrsta all restraint, with attitudes 
erpreasive cl rapture and elation. Between the active state 
(i.e, that of mastered and therefore Latent power) and the- 
passive sapcct (i.e. that of abandonment to the manifesta- 
tion of that power) (here lies the wide field of psychological 
possibilities. 

Truly of rock-cut type, one composition extends over two 
faces of th* nock at an angle of 90 degrees. But where relief 
compoaltiona are fitted into simulated architectonic panels, 
the sculptors arc: not always on firm ground, for the cave 
relief Conception predominates, but in curtailed St timet 

In the scent cf Hiivapa shaking Kailasa (part view, Fig, 
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7AJ, surpassing intellect f paired with the highest artistic 
accomplishment, synthesises the entire repertory of mature 
form with the possibilities of psychological ditt'eronlifttion., 
The (lender sublimity of Siva and, Parvati tva£ its cornnst in 
the gravity of the attendants, true guardians and Hipodrents of 
cave Imagination., Rut not only are ethno-geographical differ- 
ence's tran_smuted into psy rfiolcgi tally suggestive contrasts; 
the format values are being connected psychologically snd 
reflectively. The grading, or else die suddenness, ha the 
staging of light and dark effects., by receding cues into the 
rock, so as to echo the emotion of each figure, testify to on 
unfailing taste, The figure of Siva, with an elegant pose of 
eflortluSi Command, is set against a flat wall That of Parvati, 
on the other hand, abrinlingly reclines in front of apt ever- 
deepening darkness, into which rushes tbe figure of a female 
attendant, Un; most fascinating amongst all the figures in this 
Composition; deepest darkness looms behind Havana, m his 
Isolated cave. Depth and darkness arc parcelled out according 
to the demands of psychological suggntivenm with which 
the artist invests each single figure, In this relief Indian art 
seems to enter upon possibilities which the future had to 
acknowledge, although the means of formulating them, were 
then of a different order 

The Cave reliefs of Ekplmfita (eighth century), on the other 
hand, are flawless in their elemental dimension. They are the 
lost word the Dckkhan had to say artistically, while it spent 
itself in this attainment. Fulfilment of the promise contained 
in Badsmi, their cosmical and earthbom grandeur ia coined 
with the precision of an age chat boars the sump of the final 
(Figs. 79, B2; see also Nasik, p. 72, Fig. 69}. 

Transcendental states of inner experience had been 
visual ised by form, based cm the transmuted human body. 
(See previous chapter,) So it remains throughout Indian 
plastic art. Put beyond thm the rock-cut sculptures of the 
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DeAkhah and the south widened the notion of the "body* in 
a cosmic sense. In it are inte^Led depth, of the earth, Lpht 
pf the 311 q, vibrating atmosphere, and rhe i r coherence through 
dynamic movement. 



Summary 

1. Character of farm: Plastic conception comprises volume 
and Space, light and d&rlin-ess as one ' body-space' on 
the basis of transubstantiated form, 
t, Geography: South India and the LJekfchan contribute 
their distinctive versions. 

3- Chronology: Form equivalent to mode* of universal 

eonscDpujiaess. Substratum; the cosmic body, 

4- Inner meaning; Identity of inner life and cosmic sub- 

stance. 
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Ratjonalcsateon as a n^ans of inftesiiyn bad set in by the 
fifth century {p. 57). What at that apt had been laid down 
through die fullness <>f immediate artistic experience pers-isCs 
into the middle ages. 1 * 1 ftlamwhlLe, fresh blond from the 
north had begun to circulate in what W*re ftWUht to ho 
meticulous channels of classical tradition. 

Th* Image 

The mathematical relations that underlie every work of art 
had begun to be consciously used at that time too. In future 
they mere rtlied upon as tM condition, niae piu hoh, of 
every image. For the irrupt fulfils the function of a yantrfc ul 
As- such it has to guarantee a definite result. Each image, 
with its exact measure and attributes, serves as a means or 
instrument, as limited as the average man, within the sect to 
■Which he belongs, am make use of it towards the realisation 
of an ultimate goal. 

M^dixvat images, while taking for granted iho transub- 
stantiat iort of the human body achieved in the plastic art of 
Ihc past, are a meeting ground for anthropomorphic predilec- 
tions. such a a, in the majority of eases, pleasing appearance or 
elaborate jewellery on the one hand, and for geometrical 
schemes on tho other. Either of these are inducements for 
the eye to dwell upon. Their manifold ness or regularity 
it t met the eye and invite fixation oh every part of the [triage. 
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which ia unfolded before the devotee as a vertical field of 
concentration. When beheld or known in its entirety, it fills 
the mind, to the exclusion of everything else, of its own 
situation at it definite place, os, well ait of the separate 
existence of the devotee. When the image has fulfilled its 
purpose of being an a nstrumecut of concentration, it has ceased 
to exist, for then there is nothing but oneness in annuity. 

To facilitate concentration a net simultaneous fixation, the 
image haa to confront the: devotee in, ili entire presence, 
condensed into a surface and unbroken in ita effect by the 
third dimension. Itself object and aim, it ia so only transi- 
torily, a kind of junction, where the externalised vision is 
reflected in ita own likeness St the plaW where it originated, 
that is, within the devotee. 

If meditation, irrespective of the system that it serves, in 
all ita stages , could be embedded in the form to which myths 
and images had lent their names in earlier centuries, bbakti 
{devotion), though in need ctf an tFP*g£ h had hot been able 
to become the srgbM*nM uf an adequate srtiistic form as far 
sa images of divinities are concerned (see, however, p, 120). 
As far as images sic intermediaries, they obey strict rules 
which make them fit foe this purpose. As yarttraS they 
belong to an ‘■applied art, 1 where value is not connected with 
artistic qua) ity ; it lira in the service which they render to 
the devotee during puji. 

Similar to the symbol in early classical art [p. 25), the image 
from the religious point Of view need not be — and frequently 
is not — bom from within the creative genius, and it is not as 
a maker of images that the medieval Indian craftsman realises 
hia entire artUtic experience. This refm mainly to the most 
popular pypes of images. The innumerable mediwval images 
of Buddha, Vignu, Urni-mahcs-vara and others are scarcely 
more than figured yanrras, But where the craftsman, himself 
a yugm, works at the image, the yantri no lodger Stands 
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midway between devotion and the goal itsclF; it leaves witls 
him its knowledge, while Its mechanism disappears, and he 
acta forth the image from tho Hlbhlling presence of his 
•ftmStlhl, 

The imago, almost excl naively treated at, stele, i.c, as a 
relief slab, carries its symbolic attributes in not more pro- 
nounced a ItHifUiei than its jewellery, although these symbols 
name the image by eonfin ing disunity to its special manifesta- 
tion. Even when there is no abb and the image is worked 
ill the found, its composition nevertheless is Coi*M:ivcd in 
view of the surface, i.c. of the vertical field of concentration 
[Figs. 97, 99, HO, etc ). 

Whatever the positions of the accompanying figures may 
be, the principle for the main figure of the image is ti k face 
the devotee, This it dries in. the artificial dimness of I he 
garhhagfha, the inmost sanctuary, The li^ht that filters in 
tlnough the door comes, already tempered in its strength, 
from the hail or the porch in front ol the- sanctuary, The 
strong light of the day must not penetrate as far, so as 
not to detract from the magic power nF the image. The 
gaTbbsgrha .s without windows. The artificial dirtiness in 
which the image is kept has its natural origin in the Cave 
tempE^S,- Even when lit up by the dicker of many lamps, and 
if not clothed and anointed so that it is hidden almost 
altogether “for the devotee knows the image; he carries it in 
h is nund and its presence becomes acutely clear to his inner 
vision, once he has entered the appropriate atmosphere — 
the radiance around it is enveloped by darkness. However 
rationalised the method, however meticulous the canon 
propnrtion of (he image as a yaMrn, its setting is replete with 
Its magic and with the concentration of the devotee. 
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ScLT,rnnui osr Walls of Temples 
Different tn purpose, and to a consldc table deg rcc in 
offset, from the tuNtnait, art the multitude* of tbs figure* 

L cl to which Eh* walls oF temples seem to ■dissolve, A« doting 
the cany classical phase,, so non once more quantity is a 
quality of Indian sculpture, Em in the -meanwhile nature, 
the vegetative aspect t tf hie, had become condensed and 
transubstantiated within the human frame |p . 55). The many 
figures and croups, which, now appear in seemingly unending 
succession horizontally, and in a less pronounced manner verti- 
cally, on the walls of temples, are added the one to the other 
without an immediate connection amongst themselves. They 
are connected by the system of which they are exponents and 
visual isjtiom, Imagre of the Farivadevatfe, t,t of attendant 
divinities {Fig. 100) of the image in the shrine, are placed in 
niches, each, as a rule, in the middle of one of the three 
outer walls of the temple. Artistically those and other reliefs, 
representing divinities, «e not very differently treated from 
cuts -image*, except lor the slab of the nek being squared 
so as to fit into the niche, or other slight concessions to the 
architectonic surroundings (Figs. Ill, till), and. by their not 
bq strict adherence to gastric prescriptions, The mam figure,, 
for instance, need not be shown in front view {Fig, 89}- Figures 
of (he Kyfa DikpiilsiiS (ihe eight guardians of the four chief and 
the four subsidiary directions} occupy their appropriate places 
on projections or in recesses of tire wall. There is no 
hierarchy amongst these divinities and other** They are 
spread out collaterally, and the vertical direction results from 
adding such horizontal bands with similar or identical types 
of figures repeated rule on top of the Other* 

Among the motifs which incessantly recitf* tn their allotted 
places, the woman and tree motif (SaiabhailjiM) and allied 
motifs, With their contiguity of human and plant figure {Tigs, 
87 d 104, 111} and that of the rampant Icogtyph (ilrduLa), 
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a Combined animalit, or hu man-and-anitnal device {Fig. 92} 
arc tiie favouriteg. This frequent repetition, now organised, 
had been antici f^attsd in fcal-ly dMSical sculpture (p-33}- It is 
by no mews and in every case a creative expression of 
medi rfv.il sculpture. None the less it is characteristic., 
inasmuch as it ■suggeSU tire ever-present type, of which the 
single instance is one more and still one more esampl* {see 
also attitude towards portraiture, p. 134}. Repetition in all 
directions reiterates hut one meaning, just u in j perform- 
ance of 4 } , itra i j « it popular play, the same episode is acted 
successively arc various direct^ms of the compass. The 
standardised situation of the asta ])ik|>:da* and of other 
Amines is moreover repeated vertically. The whoto direc- 
lion, as it were, w occupied throughout by its protecting 
divinity. 

Of accenLlcss and equal value, too, nre figure-sculptures, 
floral and abstract Juvict-ii, ns they occur on the rnoi'iun’ients. 

Though the former are outstanding in height of the relief, 
and therefore in conspicuousncss, the hitter do nm stand back 
in wealth of motifs. Abstract devices, in fact, site essential 
assets of mediaeval sculpture, while the floral element, So 
lavish in b&irtj; its own landscape in the earlier classical 
reliefs, has become stereotyped where it has not altogether 
disappeared (Fig. 90}. Neither of them takes part in the 
compositions of the figured panels. These or the si ngle figures 
are surrounded by or set against them. 

The group had been simplified Or dissolved in the process 
of transu Instantiation,. Now it further falls asunder. In os-. 
cepciotml castes, and In a modified degree only, are narrative 
panels reminiscent of early classical wsalth (Fig. S6). Beside 
these, there ajc scenes ijf converse between teacher and 
pupils., illoitntiofli of legends, Maithuna couples, friezes of 
animals or warriors, and the like {Figs. 8S, 51, 101, ett-}. 
Nunc of them are regulated and restricted, by prescriptions, 
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as the images are, It tS in them that the middle ages reveal 
a subtle anti highbred sophistication. 

The ground of the relief nw acta as such in the likeness 
of a curtain which drops behind the scene. The figures da 
nnt appear hj if on a tray (p, 51), nor do they hum through, 
ut emerge from, the ground (p. Hi), but. while some ding to 
it, others arc shuffled in front oF it (Fig. 4-6). Houses and 
other objects a f* usually Hhown in front view, A position tn 
three-quarter profile, set at an angle against the ground, is 
given preference in the case of human figures where front or 
profile views arc not chuAcji. The dynamic urge of the stone 
is at rest It has found font! in the ifinumeriLbfc figures and 
compositions, with or without frame, in which the living 
forces that are in the stone and in the craftsman display 
tlietnselvcs wuhout effort (Figa. 86-QD, etc.), but to a different 
extent cn the various province*. 

In QtiflSa Sculpture is more intimately connected with the 
ground and with the volume of the atone {ie. that of the 
temple, p L 113). But -even there the mge to became form is 
fully appeased. For the figure* do not appear as if thrust 
forth from the uniformed nuns of the atone, hut the latter 
atepa out in architectonic projections or rated** with niches 
(Figa, 103, 104), either of which are further differentiated by 
abstract and vegetative devices and hy figure sculpture, In 
Orissa the mast of the atone, the architectonic volume itself, 
has been completely translated into piratic form. Figure 
sculpture is its highest eiponent. 

The treatment of the religious aubjcci-mattcr ia the 
s am e within eaeli province md also irrespective of creed. 
Buddhist and jaina images,, though far less in number than 
the many types and varieties of Bt5hmanic l mag re and reliefs, 
are regulated In one and the Same manner, by ^istric prescrip- 
tions. They are lo be distinguished by the attributes they 
carry, and by bodily peculiarities and other characteristics, 
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that serve for their cognisance and arc laid down in the 
snored test*. Only in the ease of the Jaina figures of 
Tirthamkara-s and saints formalism and rigidity prevaLE, Hot 
only beyond the lirakmanical nr QuildhiH, hut alsi; beyond 
older Jaina figures ”* Hut even there it is dot thu creed 
itself, but its spread, Specially it! western India, that is re- 
sponsible for the abstract mcdiscval Jaifia image; whereas in 
the classical period (Mathura) no such pronounced distinction 
existed between comempruary JaLna and nun-Jaina imagei, 1 ** 

DIFFERENT! YHON AcOWtDIKt; T& Tint 

Mediaeval IndEftn sculpture is conditioned to a considerable 
extent by the ethnical fi&St- sod structure oF rhe country. But, 
taken as a whole, fr.editEvai sculpture, from the ninth to the 
thirteenth century, and after the prelude of the eighth century 
(pp. 72, 78), proceeds in (he same direction and with almost 
even tread, irrespective- of differences in tilt (.'(finical texture- 
Within this synchronous- unfrddment each province gives 
fullest expression,, And reaches its zenith ar that particular 
moment which is most congenial to its inherent trends. Such 
conspicuous coRsecllatjnfjs were, for instance, the tiintli cen- 
tury in Uihar and Bengal (Fig- 97, Fata school), the temh 
century in Rajput ana, or the thirteenth century in Oriseii 
(Figs, 88, IQ+), 

In the ninth -century, on the whole, ponderosity, as- 
bequeathed by the seventh century and the Linear tendencies 
of (he -eighth cenfuty, are being rctievpd by * homely gtoW 
cf life, conveyed by a fcomforlable leaning towards narucalism 
which is restrained according to prescribed rules. The 
treightincss of the past had been incompatible with eo slight 
an experience (Figs. 97, I OS), 

By the tenth century vitality and form are commen- 
Burable. Composition irtd figures gain a dignity that, far from 
being imposing, has the quiet assurance of a well-being. 
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firmly founded on HiO observation of a prescribed conduct 5 >f 
life and on ruins of image -making as wdl (Figs, 85, 98}. 

In the eleventh century this aetf-pcGsessed surety is over- 
come by its own perfection (Figs. 99. 1W). With all that 
ae[f.con*ciotrFn«s and elegance! proportions a:; well as the 
inner message — whats the toonographic facts, on the whole, 
needless to say, remain the same — become attenuated. 
Accessories are now no mote foe ftmbeFlishmeirtS lo l>e dis- 
penaod with, until hy the twelfth century they frequently 
overwhelm the compositions with their meticulous CKuher ante 
(Figs. 96, 109, 111). 

But si the same time more elementary forces awake afresh. 
The attempts of the ninth century are being taken up on 
h base already prepared, a luxurious naturalism flower* info 
being in that priatinc spontaneity which only the Indian feed 
can give. IrrepresaLbiy tliis aboriginal trend surges even at 
the end, when ail resources seem tapped, and the last con- 
sequences are drawn and played upon. Thus it remains in 
the Thirteenth century, wherever Indian treathttttea was 
not destroyed altogether ert chwkfcd by the rule of Islam 
(Fig. 1M). 

It is significant that now, as during the phase cf early 
classical artj quality is of more or leas the same degree 
throughout the country. If in the early classical age spon- 
taneity in tackling the problems of narrative representation 
foil! down rules of composition h the sure foundations of 
regulated art, ritual and iconography now supply the some- 
what rigid backbone of sculpture. It is Covered by a plastic 
texture more delicate (Figs, S4, 113) or hard (Figs. 89, 99, 
104, 1 1 Cl), as the esse may be, yet leas elastic, more nervy 
(Figs, 85, 92), yet Jess blooming, than in «ny aspect of the 
Classical age. 
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Reflect lv 6 AirmsoR 

Together with the estensive use of canons of appcaiancc, 
the altitude towards the inner experience 2 nd towards 
creating now becomes conscious. A t:ritii;:j|! distance separ- 
ates the filing visualised From the mode of creating it. fn 
this gap, between inner experience and form, the artist row 
mirrors baa nwn attitude towards both; not, however, as an 
individual, but aubjeef to an unavoidable situation, From 
being entirely burnt by the experience of nature, expansive, 
and manifested, and again inflected and transubstantiated, 
Indian sculpture now jiis Iwcome reflective in its attitude. 

The radirt&S fur it was shown by a relief 3 ik«- chut of 
Ravapa shaking KaiJasa (Fig. 711). but there the elrnients of 
form themselves were still untouched, rtnd only their relation 
futcsliadowed I^J'dioJulii-Ciil suggest ivtmess. The surroundings 
of the figures given human Ebapc were made to envelop them 
and to resound in depth, and in Light acid dailmess, according 
to their degree of vehement* of Stillness, By referring them 
tu the human figures they lost their independence and 
juxtaposition. They became expressive uf the Iieing and 
experience of the single figures, enoom.pass.ing them each in 
its own world, and reflecting (he inner station or attitude 
of each of them, 

The- miracle of tranaubatantiation had become trite lung ages, 
This last possibility which the creative mind give? to nature 
is always remembered, ia always experienced 1 but it is not the 
one and only experience. For with all its integrated power, 
the material upon which it relies, i.e, nature, remains unchang- 
ed, and so docs the ceaseless movement of the inner life. 

Now the state of the ^in-look ' aa a rule is left behind, and 
the eyes open once again and face the World. How can (hey 
fac* the world once more? They aeem ta keep it at a distance 
wa tellingly (figs. 87, M, 1 3(1), superciliously (Fig. 93), com- 
paaeiunaldy (Fig. 84), or else they seem so entirely filled with 
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power arid blisa (Figs. 9$, t(S4, 113) that they swim in it 
glancclcssly, open to the world [ike overbrimming pools. The 
3atter h however, is only the case in iiich itt provinces where 
artistic form remains conservative and untouched by the 
Specifically mediaeval problem. 

The distance that now is being kept is of a different order 
from the aristocratic aloofness of the figures in Mimailapumm 
(p, #1). Whatever attitude they «*jnmed — overhearing, sub* 
missive or amused (Figo. 71, 73) — it Wi* the outcome of an 
inner state of innocence , of an unbroken sense of being. 

But after the eighth century the glance, in order to reach 
the world, lira firat to para the state of the in-loci, With a 
lingering sense Lr goes cut For something definite; but than? 
is no such thing; there b nothing to be gone to; So that in 
compassion, or resignation (Fig, £+, 92), it aheda to the 
outside what it has Been within, and it is in this way that it 
fills the vast reflcK of what it has beheld within — i.e. the 
world. Such an attitude haa no solution, It is documented 
when the craftsman ia able to give form to it In definite and 
measured art-fbnn an. insoluble situation is stated. While the 
problem remains eternal its form in lavish number ia grown 
on the soil of medial India. 

By its existence it assert* creatlvencsa as such, ss the last 
and teal, whatever its Hubjett, the void or the veil of the 
within and the without. Creative form make* definite and full 
what as inner experience has just been relative and void. Not 
only ia the smile that plays over Some of the faces of 
mediwvjl figures seemingly Inscrutably complex ^ figs. 92, 
93, 103), but their whole appearance is paradoxical, with a 
fullness cvf limbs oEtentimes proVokingly poatured and a 
freedom from all ihat ia scnsual f a heroic coolnera without 
effort (Fig*. B7, 90). Tbit such apparent oontradiptiona are as 
they are, simultaneously and inseparably one, doe* not solve 
them, hut that they have become form, straightaway and 
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thmugh ,ill the safeguards and restrictions imposed, redeems 
them from separation and establishes a state beyond them. 

The Speciftcali-v "MfdijBVjle/ Factok 
The complexity of the ethnical texture of the Indian people, 
wh ich bad called forth classics! sculpture, was remforced just 
wlieis it had given form to nil that Was alive in it. Thia tool, 
place during more than the first half of the first millcnjuim 
A.ti. 14 * Northern immigrations from the Kusapas to the 
Gutjtna had been ever-rectirreni features. It tn oh centuries 
fur the immigrants to settle down and mingle with the people. 
Even after they had become a novel alloy, sntnc mope lime 
had to pass before tlil-3 new conLcrct showed ifeelf in the 
plastic form of classical sculpture. 

Reactions to the Influence of new blood are registered 
slowly hut precisely by artistic form. In the case of the 
northern factor, it may seem difficult to demonstrate its share 
in Indian fi jeered art, because on the whole (he fiorthenr 
nomads, prior to their coming to India, ignored the human 
figure in the abstract arid decorative way of their ■various crafts. 
(Exception:. Lunslan bronzes.) The whole problem of this 
abstract iFt has been treated by S-trvygowEki ’ it aifeets Indian, 
form in the middle ages and not for the first time. The 
western school mainly will show this factor at work, 

Ancient, classical and mediseval, when taken in the direc- 
tion Ehf the arrow of time, denote the reactions of India, the 
motherland, with its creative soil, to the people it nourishes. 
While the foreigner* of various dig ins in the Course of time 
Wore adopted by the country, they grew into her ways and 
certified their Indian birthright by the indelible impress the 
■country gave to- their art. They were not Iconoclasts, like 
most r>F elm Muslim inVaderS- But what (hey found in India 
Was alien to them; yet not wholly so, for already classical 
sculpture had integrated much that had not been aboriginal 
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[p. 16). A prolonged stay, from generation to sencnrtion, in 
iht country, and mangling with it, compelled them to yield 
to it* influences. 

Tina provokes a partly tie* measure In seme of the 
provinces of modixval Indian sculpture aa well as painting. 
To overlook it and <Lo estimate thia medi*v*1 phenomenon 
as a downward movement of the prior, i,fc r the classical 
Indian complex of form, would be like interpreting the early 
Christian art of Europe merely aa a decay of classical GrRiCO- 
Rumifi traditions. The northern factor, that had ila share in 
the- building of classical Indian art, now, although carried by 
a variety of -different immigrants, who Iwd come to Lidia 
from the north, whether their origins] homes lay in the north- 
east or in Lhe north-west, leads to a reinforcement of 
tendencies already present. In it predoua blossoms bestir 
themselves to outlast the overwhelming vegetation that was 
classically Indian. 

Significantly enough the northern impress in A radical 
version is given to the wall paintings at EJIora of the ninth 
century and of later da(c. UT There the iconography is classi- 
cally Indian. While acknowledging its rulea, the novel form 
asserts itself ruthlessly, ft does not change, but altogether 
replaces the round modelling by linear anglca and thrre- 
dimenainned hody^spste ^y a flat-coloured Surface. In sculp- 
ture, on the other hand, a similar, yet never quite so one- 
sided, form is reached, though not before ihe tenth ccntury- 
Classiol Indian art, whether painting or sculpture, had been 
essentially plastic. The northern element, however, is llnear- 
faLnttng is more congenial to the medieval artist. Technically 
It alTijfdfi no obstacles to his vision, once it has ousted the 
classical idiom. Sculpture, however, intrinsically three- 
dimensional, resists with greater tenneity the onrush of (he 
mediaeval, and when this can be averted (10 longer if enters 
into 0 J 1 C more amalgamation. 
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But it is characteristic that within approximately tine 
century, and on the &urt# monument „ i.e. the Kailasanatha 
temple of Ellura, there should be the relief of Havana shaking 
Kaili&a [p. 33), and (tie fresco of Visnu wit h Ids consorts, vie-, 
referred to here. Though composed with the last possibilities 
of cb^ical form, the relief ia Riven a psychological turn 
altogetlwr OnEupportcd by contemporary sculpture in Kllmra, 
But it is not before die tenth and eleventh centuries that 
ncftcctivc fineness distinguishes the plastic art of central 
India, though not of the Dekkhan, 

The most active mediaeval trend has an originally northern 
stock for its carrier. Its cutetLsiOft depends upon the spread 
of the latter, l.e. mainly ill western India, and coincides wiih 
the spheres of Its influence and contact. 11 * QutStde the&e, 
although the line is nowhere quite strictly drawn, classical 
heritage js preserved- 

WmEEH Schools 
(d) Gujarati, ar Wittrnwt&ft Stfow l 
The western sehuol flourished in throe mmffficatioms, of 
which the one lies to the west of a line which logins at the 
latitude of Delhi, and may be drawn through Ajmir southward 
to the river Tapti, and, as some of the best-known monuments 
lie in Gujarat, it -may he called Gujarati. The nest ramiJica- 
iion extends east to this line, up to another tliat may he 
drawn through Bharutpur and parallel to the former. This 
raimhoation may be called ItijpuL, The third ramification, 
although it intermingles with brunches of local origin, extend* 
tv another parallel line, that may be drawn through Alliiba- 
hid. This may be called central Indian, although not 
according to the present division of provinces. 'ITiese 
demii rcaliorts are rlol rigidly valid. They give only approxi- 
mate indications. In these scholia truly medieval features 
ape must rtilcvant. They had been in the process of formation 
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in the Gupta age [pp. 67, 74), bat only as Jatc is the tenth 
century are all their ncculi j.i itics consolidated, 

lit the westernmost branch a strained motion (instead 
of the easy and swaying state of poise in which classical 
reliefs had dwelt J in its nervy elegance overstresaes tho curves, 
bo tlwt they have a tendency to become angular (Fig. 35). 
Limbs and body ire bent 'With the tension of a bow from, 
which the arrow ls just to fly off. But this relief b not 
granted. The cur™ of limbe and body frequently deflect 
from the Convex into the concave, AfuJ chia the more the Eater 
I be date of the relief (Fig. 36). 

The body m*y be thrown forward in *n attitude of Utmost 
vigour (figures Iwlow the upper left hand and below due right 
lenee of NarasiriJia, F(g. S5), with a cheat as if swelled from 
within by inherent pcwver, But this pot* has no artistic 
reality, for what matters is the negative, the concave curve of 
the hack, ready for a burden of self-forgetting experience to be 
placed on it. The slender and rounded limbs arc bent in 
sharp an glea, and seem to Split the linear composition into 
many fragments. Their joints act at the same time as so 
many centre* where nervous energy is bundled up and from 
when? it radiates to its next station- This is undergone with 
much grace of appearance, a discipline more easily assumed 
for its amnothnew IS inherited! from the past, a dilution of the 
classical. 

In it accessories (Frg, 34) such S4 halos of fotua-ahape h 
flames or jcweUcry, Eiave a tendency to become flat and 
sharply edged, m that they make a thin pattern against a dark 
ground, or else by contrast the volume of such devices ia 
even exaggerated, and gives them an undue prominence, 
heavy, intricate and dissociated from the body and from the 
plastic context aa a whole. 

The later the date the more marked become the sharply 
concave accents into which have dwindled Limbs snd move- 
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rncm s. Meagre horizontals, verticals and diagonals, seem as 
if drawn nut from iKn plastic body anti make a sparse and 
delicately linear network (Fig. 8t). 

With this aspect Indian sculpture presents its utmost 
peripEmry. Furthest remote fnarirt,. yet connected with, 
the centre, this phase makes the must exasperating de- 
mand on its vital Lty, Up a nutrition still flowing from sources 
that yet are jien exhausted, the drcaml'eroticc ia preserved 
intact, in spit* of the incessant daiipe.r of shouting off at a 
tunpent from any of its points. 

The material nf the major pan of the sculptures (white 
marlik) lent itself to being worked to the utmost possibilities 
of ftervy fragility. Overwrought gestures fctul positions 
express an almost unbearable rimer tension, more and more 
stressed, but also increasingly rigid as time goes on. 

(/?) Rajput 

The Rajput sculptures, on the other hand, are distinguished 
by youthfulncsa and a vigorous modelling of the body 
(Kigi 87, 88}, Classical irndition baa a stronger hold in 
theinr Movements at rest, whatever action they are meant to 
convey, create- for each figure an existence probJematrc in their 
suspense, The body yields to what Ls earthly in it, while it 
carries it as a property that does not seem to belong to it. 
The tribute it gives to nature,, in the summary of its full 
model I im;, is taken From it by the rigid ami lifeless support 
of the Legs, and by the detached manner in which apparel and 
jewellery are Laid on '(Fig. S7)_ The faces absorb the whole 
situation with telling awareness. Steeped in, and looking oil I 
into, a void that seems everywhere except for thtir own pre- 
sence, they gather in their round contour the seLr-sufficicncy 
of every moment that passes and sustains them. 

But not only In the western school are these idioms to be 
found. Race infiltration, extended to the east as well as to the 
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south. In Ori«a h Specially from the tenth century onward 
(IJAgarija, BrahraeSvar temples),, in the Dekfchati, in Elfoni 
(ninth MOtucy paintings, ete, T and, later, tor ifttunct, P-alaru- 
pM, 1 " twelfth century), fend last in the south, in Vijayanagar 1 ™ 
(p. 120) some northern share is noticeable. This mainly 
applies to figure sculpture. Abstract mediseval ornamentation, 
o« the Ollier hand, did also penetrate aa far aa the present 
Allahabad, and further to Orissa. It neither knowH of the 
rou.ndly-madclil.Hl vegetative scroll of early classical an nor 
lIuss it favour the oblique cut, with its rich light and dark 
gradations, so mud) if] Vogue frocn tile first centuries of our 
era onward, But sharp and definite *S is its linear trend, it 
accurately places side by side the high and flat surface of 
decorative devices and the und lifer entia ted darkness of a 
deeply-sunk ground, cut into the Stone at right angles. 111 

CtNTttAL India (Inclusive of the Modern 
Crktul Provinces) 

Central India geographically occupies an intermediate posi- 
tion. So, too, does ha sculpture. Tendencies of r-asi (p- 1 1 3 ) 
and west co-exist or are mingled. Sculptures, ample with a 
classical volume, however stereotyped, unfold their smooth 
charm, for instance, at Garitwi 1 " not 1m than in KhajuriLho. 
Altogether, central India is marked artistically at that time 
by two broad divisions — which may be called the Candela 
and the Haihaya school* respectively, after the ruling dynas- 
ties. Dynastic names are introduced here and elsewhere for 
the plastic idioms, and on the whole coincide in these cases 
with the respective periods and provinces ruled over by these 
dynasties. But, otherwise, the rulers now, as at all rimes, 
pLayed — if any — ih«i only the part of patrons, and did not, 
excepting KsfliijJui, who Wb3 a foreigner (p. 42), interfere 
in any way with, the trend nf art., 

The fanner division, with Khajuraho and Mahoba 14 ® as 
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centres, e mends to the west as far os Ebaeatpur and to 
the east as far aa AlLiJiabad, whereat the muOLiElKilts of the 
latter belong to the Country South of Allahabad and about 
JabMptir. In either of them there is side by side a mixture, 
■ur juxtaposition, os the case tnay he, of eastern and Western 
trends. Vet the results achieved vary considerably in Candela 
and Haihaya sculptures, 

f A) Candela Sculpture. 

Jn (he sculptures carved under the Candela dynasty the 
western trend has found mes-t forceful uttetsewK; , 3sde by aide 
with a continuation of the classical, and at times combined 
with it. Candela scultiiure stores classical tradition but faintly 
touched hy mediaeval isms, as well as some of the most 
decisive features of the iMtfif, 

None of the nervous elegance of the w'estenvmoat branch 
{Figs. b4—8b), none of the earthbound futility of the Kijput 
typ£ [Figs. 87, 68)-, have found their way Into central India, 
An intensity near to violence clasps the modelling, with 
sharply curved outlines. This is flattened out, or else it 
Congeals under its tightness. Limbs jerk across the ctHTtpod- 
tions like pules, so a-tiff yet with a purposeful ardour 
(Fig. £9). "Hie facial physiognomy ia in keeping with that uf 
the compositional dements. Valiant in its pointed angularity, 
it registers defiance and a supercilious knowledge ; while 
a faint softnesa, sometimes even a smile, spreads upwards 
from raised corner* of the mouth. This still belongs partly 
Co the innocence of the body (Ftps. 92, 93), 

The stagnant modelling, congealed in its naturalism, t.e, in 
itfl aitn CO render the softness of the flesh is if brought about by 
the living breathy perseveres against the flattening tendency. 
This often results in numbness {Fig. 91), the jiiorO marked 
the more violently an ill-round movement seems to turn the 
figure (Fig. 90), The turning of the figure around ita aiis t and 
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tic bending of sll [he joints, has lb* object of slowing tie 
female body simultaneously in its all-sided charms. Artistically 
it reels round into stagnation ; its obvious erotic provocation 
La oveistressed , il'id becomes annihilated by the -way in which 
it :s pronounced. 

The psychological aspect of medieval, and of Candela 
sculpture specially „ ig nm confined to human appearance only. 
The figure of ihe animal is resuscitated 10 a place of promi- 
ncn.cc, which it had held long ago in the art of Che Indus 
valley,. Supernatural potentialities of psychological know- 
ledge are embodied in bulla tad B t du b * (Figs. 92, 94), 

The animal had been graciously present throughout Che 
classical phase. During this enchanted millemum the vege- 
tative had overgrown its animal vitality. It WsA. whether 
animal or super -animal, but Hit Vttge of life, and this kS a 
whole had been Hrpeiieiaced in the rhythmic security of the 
entire composition- Tin aloofness and portentousness of the 
animal L as figured by Indus art, now once more are manifest, 
though they form the basis (idly of a further difife rent hied 
and dynamic animality. Ancient as well 44 mediaeval Indian 
art acknowledge the supremacy of the animal,, whereas 
throughout the cluttkal phase the vegetative comprised every 
type of life. 

(If) Haihaya Sculpture 

The Haihaya School 15 * gives to dU ila products a faniihnt 
Stamp. At the very outset, i.e. in the tenth century {Fig. 95). 
in its heavily crowded composition it shows itself to be an up. 
to-date issue of one more immortal trend of Indian sculpture 
that had reached a climax in the early classical age m Sahci 
What had been exuberant has now become cumbersome. Ysfl 
it applies what is left with rest, in the crowding of details od 
form roundly — yet by no means richly — modelled in very high 
relief, and appear* id the tenth century in advance of wlial 
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wa_s the twelfth century phase elsewhere, with its crowded 
detail, and nothing but detail. While in the Candela school 
the fun.damcn.tal forces of Indian plasticity are still active, and 
overcome new obstacles by approved methods, the Haihays 
craftsmen allow navel problems to sink into old forms, 
Creativencss and absorbing rccepljvwu nre the twofold 
aspects of medieval sculpture in Central India. 

J o enter In dot:iil into the structure and psychology of each, 
artistic province is a ta&k beyond the lute's of a general 
outline. Yet salient features of each have to be pointed out, 
so that the Livmji and connected egression of the mediirval 
artistic physiognomy may be undentuud. 

EAstEKN I not, ix Store Houses or the Classicai. 

{/!) tftfojr, Brnguf 

Tn contradistinction tcjlhe w^st, the east ■ Comprising Bihar 
and Ucngal as one art province under Pala and Sena rule 
(excepting wfsttffl BengaL* with a form-dialect of its own) and 
Orissa and Mayurbhafija — haa scarcely any ttvedistml features, 
in the sense of embodied notlliem idioms, apart from Orissa, 
and thus to same extent only, It carries on the classical 
traditions as framed within the Gupta period, though ofi a 
lower level, A storey-house of tho classically Indian, the east 
preserves its main features, though somewhat state* along with 
fluoh eastern Idioms as had become conspicuous in the 
chfttCftl age {p- 67). In the ninth century in Bihar, and 
again in the twelfth century in north Bengal, the fullest 
expression of what is exclusively eastern is given. 

The metal i mages of NSland$( Bihar, ninth century, Fig. 97), 
with a sturdy and pliable modelling and an ambiguous expres- 
sion of allurement, bodily as wcli aa spiritually, are on a higher 
level of creative experience than the mature naturalism set off 
by the rich and even over-wrought decoration of tho twelfth 
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century images of Bengal. Moat of the sculpture of this 
school are steles, and their simplicity in the ninth century, 
their sobriety in the tenth [Fig. 98), their refinement in tbe 
eleventh, and luxuriance in the twelfth century, art aymp- 
lunHtic {p, 99). Executed in black atone, die dignified yet 
Sensuous serenity oF these eastern Indian images stands in 
telling contrast to the avork of the west* 

Ontia 

(а) Utkala 

Heir to Gupta trad itiofl, but of wider range lhail the Eihir- 
Bengal branch of the eastern school, are the images and 
architectonic sculptures of Oritai. chiefly those of Utlala. 
The ancient Utfcata, the northern part of Kalifiga, 1 ®* with it* 
colMsal Buddhist images of lie eighth and ninth centuries 
(Fig. 83) , imparts to the ctsaatcil tradition a wider -flung, if 
leas subtle, lintsTLsm, divests Lta modelling of much of its 
acnaitivene**, and replaces It by « reduction to the plane arid 
to stereometry, both definitely related to, and part of, the 
linear melody. Hwm images exist in a sterner yet more 
limpid atmosphere, where every abstraction is compensated by 
a hcaitatiflg warmth of feeling, It settles down tfl 3 short- 
ftatUred physiognomy, which incorporates some of the grace 
of the people of the locality. 

(б) iCaiaiga 

But In the eighth and ninth century, too, and still more 
subsequently* the school of Kalinga (Bbuvanc^var, Pxjif, 
Koparaka, Baudh, etc,) was in the ascendency, and the 
sculptures of Utkala kept pace with it. It is characteristic 
of Ortwin sculpture, on the whole h that it was more prone 
to^htMjrb the idioms of ether art provinces than, for instance, 
the Fala-Sena school of Bihar and Bangui, which kept within 
lie self-contained resources, So it comes about that traces 
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of the latter school are noiieeabl* in the subsequent images 
of Utkala; 34 * wherein the art of Kalihga, as it had been 
already in (he early classical phase (p. 34},. rg now, toe, is 
related lu that of Bihar and Bengal , but its a eristic consistency 
is of a higher degree, while at the same time western 
peculiarities leave their indelible impress. 1 ** With all iliac, 
the sculptures of Kulinga preserve a charact**' quite their 
Own. From the beginning {fit* example, Paia^uiimeivar 
temple) there exists a living contest between the ground, i.e. 
the wall, and the figure- 311 * This in all other mcdiatval sculp- 
tures of northern India had not been so intimate (Figs. 37, 
91, as against Fig. 133), 

In Orissa, the problem of relating the figure and ground, 
in the early stages, leads n* a Battening of the bodily volume, 
so that it appears to have been caught by the gruond with 
invisible tentacles. For figure or ornamental device are but 
Signs of the extreme Ltvjngncsn oi the temple-body, where it 
is brought mto contact with surruUnding space. In the tenth 
century the surface itself uf the temple -will boldly steps 
nut into tb* third dimension, while closely hugging to 
itself the ornamentation, chat by now iws become furrowed 
and roughened by a greater depth and a play of Light and 
darkness full of contrasts. This wall-surface now, with bold 
prndlcfl, itself three-dimensional, seems to crumble into the 
organised intricacy of its light-dark ornamentation, and 
the two together put forth figure sculpture furthermost 
exposed into space. The ultimate possibility of this i& 
rvactrfd in the bun temple »t Koi.ianika (thirteenth etntury, 
I’ig. 103). There architecture, on the grandest stale, haa its 
surface covered and differentiated by ornamentation, and 
jointly they Step forth with figure sculpture, hot only an relief 
but fully carved in th£ round, severed almost (in the upper 
storeys) from the architectural body, and actually the colossal 
horses, elephants, etc,, ate away from it right in the plane. 
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yet dynamically, and in a wider sense, fine with it; for the 
atmosphere itself, that i& comprised within the lines th-Hi 
can be drawn pyramidal Ly from the top of the building 
to these outlying figures, has been integrated tnto the volume 
and become part of the body of this architecture; this, ulti- 
mately, is but a supreme fulfilment of th.£ class ical I y Indian 
conception of volume (EWotl , etc, ,. P- £$)■ Architecture thus in 
Grisisi is but sculpture on a gigantic scale, and the modelled 
figure, ns well as space itself, pa stair in its discipline:. 

Viewed against this consistency, the architectonic sculptures 
of all other mnuumeow ciF northern India relatively are 
mechanically applied and highly modelled device on a flat 
and unfeeling wall, ( Khajuraho, Fig. 9 1 ,} The relation p how- 
ever, is different in the south, where (Mamailaputam, Fig- ?£} 
an architectonic restraint, i.c. the horizontal-vertical order of 
pillar and niche, is the compulsory fVime of the rebels. 1 ™ 
This architectonic order* however* is given Up in Vijiyanagar, 
where reliefs are ineerted in Sat wails as if they were drawing^ 
in frames {jx 120„ Fig, 114). 

More than with regard to figure sculpture (p. 1 1 5), in the 
case of decorative devices, many of the medieval patterns, 
And the method uf handling them In flat tiers, with the sharp 
contrast of Eight and datlin«S, arc embodied in Onssan orna- 
mentation, yet as accents only, in the sumptuous possibilities 
of modulated light and dark effects that play over obliquely 
cut scroll devices, {For the latter ace Fig. 101, bottom.) 

As a part of thia rich corneal* the Orissin figures, while 
keeping lime With all other mediseval sculpture, arc distin- 
guished throughout by an amiable luxuriousnesS of mood 
and Appearance. Their genensus grace remains untouched 
by the heaviness o f ninth century treatment, by the elegance 
of later centuries, and on the whole also by the profuse 
details Lhll had suffocated many of them in the thirteenth 
centuty. Vet, just it that laat moment, in efflorescence of 
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naturalism Bets in once more. The same, however, was the 
in late Sena sculpture. What wftrieJ at the 1 beginning/ 
a,*, amongst the earliest retks khown to us of Indian 
sculptures (Harappa), enlivens what was to be its forced 
tnd (Musalman invasion}. The unmitigated naturalism of 
the Indian soil peras-ts. At this phase it conducts the plastic 
treatment to model the surface as if it were swelled from 
within by the living breath (Fig. 3 0-f j. This, however, is true 
for the eastern school only, and in another version for the 
South (Fig. 113). In the centra, north, west and the Dekkh&n 
this eternal atavism is less frequently conspicuous in the 
nuddlc ages. 

A smoothness of model! Log, less resting on the single 
natures and their elaboration than in the school oF BEhlr and 
Bengal (Fig, 9&), makes the eiltirt figures appear truly 
modelled in the round, as if turned on the lathe (Fig. 100). 
With this goes a freer and more speed ily -gliding outline 
of greater sinuosity, This may he seen in sculptures of 
the eighth century from Utkila (Fig. 83)* as well u in 
those of subsequent age. In no other art province has the 
outline such pliable amplitude. From the tenth century 
onwards, however, in many reliefs on the Lsrtgufja or the 
Brahruetivar temples and others, westemiams. introduce a 
sharper and thinner note. They tend an ambiguous appeal 
to the faces and to the entire plaHtic context (Fig r |Qlj. 
Neat angles are not capable of arresting the fluid movement, 
limbs stiffened in modelling are part of campaaitEanal 
curves, while the Contest of body and jewellery ia less 
organic. The faces in such reliefs are differentiated psycho- 
logically in a manner of which, the sculptures of OriajQ 
arc innocent, where they are not touched by the western 
impress. Both the types may occur un one and the same 
monument (Fig. 1G£). This relief on the Bmhme^var temple, 
for instance, is an embodiment of plastic imaginings, clad with 
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the likeness cfhuman features to give more suggestive Cveres- 
sinn to a. piastre content, as little differentiated as possible, and 
heaving, with its own volume, which it throws tip in the like- 
ness of intertwined limbs and bodies. Substantia! though she 
latter are, they spread and bend with a weightless ease, blissful 
in having acquired form iml facial expression, None of the 
pointed psychology (Fig. 1G1) in this deep unconcern, that 
seems to sink back from where it has arisen, into the undif- 
ferentiated state of oneness. 

The western elements in figure aculptur* are incidental in 
Onurt. Kcniralt*, whftre it is at itH best, knows them not. 
Hardened in grtstntM, ita sculptures monumentallM the tough 
Foundness suggestive of a fullness of life which is essentially 
Indian (Fig, 104), 

(C) Meyia-bhaUja 

Artistically, Mainlrhliitnja. lies between Bengal and Kalthga 
as understood here, 1 " It is the northemrFFHJsr of the Origin 
states, and border* Oh Bengal, A greater precision and almost 
metallic sharpness in details such a* jewellery, and a more emo- 
tional physiognomical expression, bring it near to the former, 
whereas amplitude of movement and largern^i of modelling 
establish i deeper-rOotcd share of GimSn tradition {Fig. 99). 

1 lj MALAY AN SCCLPTUSE 

The mountain districts of the north were not plastically 
gifted. Yet they stored and were able to combine in compos! . 
lions, balanced and disciplined, such impressions that history 
chanced totflakeun them. To a certain extent even Gandharan 
Hellenism can be seen in the proportions and the treatment 
of some reliefs, Apart from this, sculptors trained in the 
Gupta tradition fcf, Brakmnr wood-carvings, about 4 -P. 7tKI, 
Cambft) J ® found a way into these high and remote hill tracts, 
and later on, specially in KaimJr, J^lt sculpture was given 
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a welcome. All these were remembered in the sedate as well 
as stately images of the ninth and tenth centuries {Fig. 105). 
loiter on line western school* to seme extent also had their say. 
But however tactful the appropriation of all the trends, the' 
whole is tiot essentially Himalayan sculpture. This, in its 
purity and unfoldmcnt, i$ left intact only in the fountain 
stones of Camba. 

The targe metal images of Camba have been already 
referred to (p, 78). Ev their linear inchjiveness they anticipate 
th-e Pfiediarva] trend, if, on the other hand, the popular art 
practice of Camhi, albeit mostly of Eater date, is taken into 
account, the linear abstractions of these iinRges, otherwise 
inexplicable at such an early date, appear organic qualities of 
this hi!] art, 

FOUSTJUM StOKEs of Came* 

The earliest and simplest of these fountain stones could 
be ancestors of the roUndda of Fharhut, although whaE is 
preserved nf them does not ante-dare the eleventh centurv. 
Flam lotus discs axe set into squares,™ (Bee also early ceiling 
paintings, cave lx, Ajansa,) This norv-iconie an, however, 
harbours variegated devices, amongst which the intertwined 
hand of Ecrpcni -origin ia of considerable interest. The treat- 
ment given to figures, when interwoven with the abstract 
patterns, ia on similar lln c$ to the treatment of the figures in 
Sahel., ground balustrade of atupa II (p. 27 ). The projec- 
tion for the partem, with human and other figures — if at sU-~ 
subservient to it, i* preserved in the fountain Motifs of Camba 
even at this late phase, with the conservatism of the hills 

(Ftp. 10$}, 

Dbuulim 
{A} Northern Part 

In the Dekkhan the repercussions of the specifically 
flitdiaval trend ure Sporadic only. Local tradition survived in 
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the monuments of iihlrwSr and HydcribSid^* whereas the 
carvings of My sort exhibit, though on a similar basis., the Froth 
of the trends of this phase of Indian sculpture.. The northern 
Dckkhani monuments frequently contain compositions which 
onee had been of transcendental Conception. Creative power 
of afi unsurymssable degree is clipped, to fit a given site and 
decorative purpose (Fig. 1G8), it ia surrounded by „ or drowned 
in, an ornamentation ol high quality. But the modelling has 
hardened. Eta generalisations art Stiff and tact firmness. 
The breadth of Deklchanl sculpture survives in them in pefl- 
turns which are distended, but do not suggest superhuman 
power (Fig. 1 10). The art of the Detttnui had apent itself 
by the eighth century. 

(JS) Sttalhertt Part 

The same motifs abound in the sculptures of 
Theti range is further enlarged by friezes filled with matii- 
fold scents. Although carved in very high relief, and fre- 
quently altogether in the round, they appear pressed between 
the two surfaces of the relief* and are lied dpwn by pon- 
derously exuberant oma men tat ion (Fig. 109). Even in large 
panels and in the ease of images and bracket figures, where 
one human-divine figure predominates, it is rigid with, and 
suffocated by, a meticulous burden of carvings, as artistic- 
ally meaningless as they are technically elaborate (Fig. Ill), 
fit this exhibition of the skill pf (he (tona-arvor medieval 
Sculpture has reached its lflWBt level. There, in the carvings 
of the twelfth century — time has hardened them to metallic 
appearance — the relics of Indian plasticity are seized by torpor 
arid by the exasperation of intricate arlUiCCS- 

Sodth India 

The South in its eastern part (Madras Presidency) has a 
tougher vitality. Its plastic sense maintains a high level till 
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the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Steadied by the 
tu-ftons of medieval art* it achieves .an evanescent earthlincss 
of lasting dignity during the Cola period (Fig. 112), The 
relation of the body to the garment and jewelkcy is wholly 
organic and supple. The manifold but sparingly used chains 
and claspSj the ribbons and the flowing pieces of doth, appear 
as further possibilities of the body Steel F. They follow,, 
accentuate and caress the surging tenderness of a smooth and 
rarefied flesh. The tendency of Indian sculpture, from the 
early classical age onward and also prior to it, to negate what 
is not body by making it of the body, has now been brought 
to subdest completeness (Figs. 2 , 25 - 27 , 59). 

but already within later Cola sculpture, with ses full 
slenderness of form and Readied turves* there lurks oasifica- 
dnn (Fig, M 3), The joints arc marked in greater detail than 
elsewhere, specially the knee. These symptoms nf an ossifica- 
non of parte of the body, though destructive of [Jje plasticity 
of form, are still slight, for tlie architectonic frame and 
discipline preserve the graded relief of three panels in its 
integrity, 

The qualities of southern stone sculpture appear even more 
in its metal images. Cast in copper to the Largest extent, or 
but slightly and variegaiedly allayed, altogether in the round, 
they are thoroughly plastic. It has been pointed out (p. 27 ) 
how* in Eh* early classical period, 4 flattening and linearising 
tendency had been active. This tendency , that bad taken firm 
root with the Indian cpjftsmaft , made him obey the demands 
of cuE( image (p. 95) and temple-wall, i.e. he confined its 
aspect exclusively to the front view. But there always was 
a atrottg tendency to round off the Contour and volume af the 
body, though confined by, and related to, the surface of the 
background. 

The metal iimgs of high achievement, from the Cola 
period to that of Madura, and even later {Figs, 112, lib), 
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with (tit [ype of NafarUja, the image of £iva in. the cta-HCC 
of creation-destruction, though finished they be, are kte- 
comers. Tb«r all-round Hmoothncaa comprint* primeval 
conceptions stld Sastric knowledge. The latter is frequently 
the more valid component. 

One group of atm h tm Indian metal figures deserves special 
mention. It ii that of the Siiviie s»ainB. 1u In (hem bhakti 
is given an expression which hid to be withheld from the 
CUlt-irtuge of divinities (p. 94). They show the readiness of 
the devotee for his divinity f aa an apt of inner hearing which ia 
not a listening to the within. It it a receiving of vibrations, 
which touch upon, or have entered into, the figure, now 
tremulous, now already within the orb of what it ham, Bhakti 
is expressed La plastic terms in the figure nf the devotee. 
This, too, became worshipped as an image. 

With the rule of Vijjyensgar, the fipedfically medieval 
factor is conspicuous {Fig, 1 14). Such vestiges aa there are 
of modelling are kid flattened and angular, parallel to the 
surface of the ground, with an acute and fantastic outline, 
nut remute from that of Gujarati painting! of the same 
HgOr This peculiarity of the reliefs of Vijayanagar did 
not survive in the subsequent Sculptures from Madura. 
There a hardened treatment results in further ossifications 
(Fig. 115, specialty of the legs) « in metallic yet heavy 
sharpnera. The fane becomes a masque of overstrained 
expression,, and on (he whole the body, too, acts as such 
s masque, Stiffly conspicuous jewellery further murks the 
deadening of the plastic feeling. 

All nature, alt the experience of surging growth t seems 
silenced" and strained gestures cannot dissimulate a disinte- 
gration, The volume of the figure falls, so to speak, Into single 
part*, and s o docs along with it the architecture- Fidart break 
up unrestrainedly into figure sculpture, fully modelled in the 
round, and architectonic devices, as well as order and volume. 
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ant perforated by figures, and parts of them, which ho disci- 
pline keeps in check (hip. 1 ] 5). 'J'hc uniformed seems to have 
broken out of the SWfie, and un-formed 41 emmea into appear- 
ance, jo spite of the many figures into which it splits Up- 
The age-old urge is there; but not the creative response to 
it on the aide of the craftsman. While this applies, to- the 
majority of stone sculptures at ihte phase, i n the case of Some 
of the metal figures the plastic sense maintains some of its 
essential qualities, m spite of their recrudescence (Peg- 1.16). 
Coarsely, but genuinely and vigorous ly modelled in the round, 
the exaggerated $.wagg*r of tbit heavy-limbed figurine has 
preserved in its pushing dynamism some of the aboriginal 
force of the wiry dancing-girl from Mohenjo-Ltarn. 

Medievalism in Indian sculpture throw* some light cm 
what to aofUi fiiteiit mu*} aLso have preceded the formation 
of the classically Indian, An absorption of various ethnical 
elements, which had immigrated into India, seem* tangible, 
while partly still in the making in the middle 7ige$. 4W Ah 
absorption of immigrants from the north of India had also 
helped to prepare- the soil for classically Indian sculpture. 
But after the thirteenth century, excluding the south, nev 
further utterance followed in plastic terms. But ihis absence 
need not be a final one- Plastic- creativeness mav vet be latent 

■“ Y 

and awaiting further manifestation.- 1 ® 4 

None of the problems of artistic ierir. oF the preceding 
ages sue problems any mote with (he medieval craftsmen ; 
they art his inalienable heritage. On this basis, the com- 
ponents that differentiate the surface of medians] sculpture 
elicit at the same time formulations more conscious of con- 
tents everpresent throughout Indian pEaariq an. Among 
these , curvilinear movement is Stressed lo the breaking point 
of it* pcrtcntiaSities (Figs. Sj, 86), and pbatic modelling 
passes through ill l the vagaries of a sensuouartess that caresses 
the body in a detached way. That both these aspects— the 
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plastic and flowing And the linear and angular — co-exjat by 
the aide of e&cb other ( Candela sculpture], or even, interpene- 
trate in one and the same wurfc, or else CO-excSI in the whale 
of mediant art as its western and eastern possibilities, 
B]gnifieE the high degree of their antinomy, which is required 
for the balance of the eompkit organism of medieval Indian 
sculpture. But it indicates, at the same lirrufr, that nothing 
In Indian an is ever forgotten, and that any of ita monuments 
is but one more version, be it more consdww or convention- 
aliaed than immediate, of an everlasting pert. 

The figure of the animal in ita sacred new, which had tootri- 
cd an L, i'l l- In the Indus art, had been part of vegetative nature 
during the olaaaical milienium- In lb* middle ag« it is 
reinvested with a conxenttawd greatness, There it is hot 
only the aloofness Of its portentous presence, and mot only its 
animality at play (art of the Indus valley), that matter. Hut in 
ita inscrutable detachment, forces an contained and master* 
ed. animalic and super-animal&C, They do not break out into 
action. For over disciplined, they are hypostases of such states 
of inner experience, "bleb Narasimha is the divinity within 
VLmuhfKwi. What ia inherent in the animal has become mani- 
fest in everlasting actlrai as An attribute of the divinity of 
Naraaimha (Figs. 85*89). 

Transcendental animality, moreover. La not confined to 
this image only. It looks down from many a humah-divine 
face of mcdixval sculpture (Fig, 93), There- it is but one 
component of expression. This, on the whole, is reflective, 
though not of any individual self or experience, ft mirrors 
an attitude towards nature, with all its forms, and towards the 
formless,, the limitless — uf compassion, superciliousness or 
surrender. The psychological and reflective rendering of 
emotions is a contribution of media: va! plastic art; the 
animalic component in human experience lies next to It. 

Mediaeval sculpture shows the widest range of components. 
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They become united where ifnEestractilEe pEasticity compen- 
Bates the reguEated and ordained by a criticd physiognomy. 

S UMMA1Y 

J. Character of form: The pbs-t.c conception (issebarif« its 
various trends, such is naiumLigm or Linear rhythm, 
in various province »«ui phases, 

2 . Geography: Importance of the western against the eastern 

and the other idioms of Indian form, 

3. Cbronoiofgy: EthnieaJ texture brings about the ' mediseva] ' 

idiom. 

4. Inner moaning; Reflective approach, of whatever kind, 

towards the experience of die formless. 
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Monuments arc coming to light f Aniri) and strati* that the 
antiquity of art in India extends Co a past remoter than that 
of Mohflnjo- Dai'.\ Harappn, and other cities. The achieve* 
merits of these millcnia out- lasted ihtir actual existence. 
What had brought them about remained Htttve as long as 
Indian sculpture itself. But this artcEentart of India, carried 
on — it may ho Surmised— from the palatohthie age, tliouph it 
underlies irteradiicably the many varieties, phases and provinces 
of Indian sculpture, as an aspect of art had itself by the second 
century U.C. aunt into the background. By that time many 
seeds sown on its fertile soil had ReimLnatetf. Its rich humus 
supplied thean with vitality* The earthhognd quality of ancient 
Indian sculpture from the palaeolithic age-actual relies are 
known hitherto from the chalculithic period only — w « to 
withstand, by assimilating while transforming, whatever racial 
influx touched upon It. 

Ancient Indian sculpture ia not yet Indian clastic art to the 
full extent. It lacks some of the essential eempon rots, as well gu 
some of the essential qualities, of climicilly Indian art. Plastic 
art of the Dckkhan, with its qualities of rock-cut sculpture, 
from Lhaji to Elephants, appears basically and aborigina.il/ 
Indian. Sculpture in the south has certain distinct features of 
iti own (Ddi^un)< The northern half of the country, in 
parts and at certain phases h definitely distinguished by 
trends of its own. To disentangle the ethnical contributions 
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in ifcw single instances is impossible For the present \ nor is 
thia of primary importance, as the synthesis of the many factors 
in every province, and in ejioh single work, constitute* th« 
Indcanness of the iff of this country. What separates the 
provinces of Indian art is subsidiary to what they have in 
common. To our present knowEedge the fabric of Indian art, 
th,us established, becomes known by approximately 21JQ jt.c. 
Art in [ndin prior to that moment we tall ancient-, though 
it is ancestor Of future uufoldment, and this not only histori- 
cally but permanently, because of its survival and sts potential 
readiness as the substratum of new formations, 

As op the whole certain indelible qualities inhere in the 
whole fabric of Indian plastic ait, a definite aptitude persists 
throughout the ages in every single art province, and moulds 
what it contributes, according to its own compulsion and 
limits. The soli of India responds to, and shapes in each of 
its parts, the urge of giving form to the un-fotmed aa an 
crfprSinsivn of the quest of the Formless, Each art province 
plays the part of the active memory of such ethnical impresses, 
which in each particular spot have become one with it. This 
active memory of every pan on the tndian muther-ftoh 
contributes provincial (and within that compass, indelible) 
features ot schools of sculpture. It renders the peculiar 
flavour cf the soil that is limited geographically. Its humus 
consists of a special mixture of people For untold generations, 
Dadi art province speaks its own Language through the 
ages, But this slable aspect is modified along the time-line. 
The latter is the thin thread which the process OF art IHCif 
spins. It leads from attempt to accomplishment, and is 
technically conditioned. Its structure in this respect is not 
different from that of the process of art anywhere elae. Tflo 
symptoms are the sum*, just as the signs of growing up or 
ageing are the same amongst men all over the world. CnterLa 
of Style, according to rtie organic transformation brought 
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about m t.rne. ami according to changes caused by e!ttra newJS 
factors, such J-M Contact with foreign spheres oF art, and 
facilitated by b given readiness, help to order and to classify 
the monuments,. 'I 'he data which these skin-deep- murks 
afford, must not, for the sake of wider implications, lie lilted, 
and ahatneted from the body to which they belc-nR, and which 
mate* it possible for them to bo present , 

The phrase ‘classically Indian' refers more to the quality 
than to the chronology yf art in [rtdra, It denotes a unique 
total, in which the ancient substratum unfolds its pertina- 
cious vitality with the hetp of heterogeneous ethnical factors. 
None of them resisted, while each of them contributed to 
utterances more and more co mpiex ami Subtle, The tension 
between i tie many Components and their past shows the artistic 
vitality of the country, of its soil and of the response of the 
craftsman, and creates features that belong to no single 
component in the continuous structure of Indian art. 

Terms that will apply to Western art sit fit, and often are 
meaningless, if used to denote qualities of Indian an. Two 
essentials of Indian sculpture, for instance, plasticity and 
naturalism, have to be used with a meaning unfamiliar to 
Western art- Other peculiarly Indian features also have ty be 
pointed out, bo that their significance may be kept in view 
when discussing any particular aspect Or phase of Indian ait. 
None of them can be singled out from the life-stock of these 
permanent and uniquely Indian conditions and values of form. 

PusrrictTV 

When Other civilisations in their sculptures aim at results 
vastly different^- Egypt, for instance, at crystalline purity and 
permanency ; or Greece, with an increasing knowledge 
anatomy , at the perfect beauty of the human bjdy- - -the India n 
craftsman models what has a primary significance to him as 
an Lnlegtal part of a supra-pereonal connectedness of life. This 

9 
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he neither interpret? nor illustiatis. Endowed with tradition 
and training, he forms hia vision in the itlitefial before him 
by the touch of his hand. 

Throughout the modulation* brought about by the passage 
of time and by the ethnical structure of the country, the plastic 
quality of Indian art persists. 

Modeling in India on the whofe has no descriptive aim. 
This, canoentratfcdly, is the tuk of the outline, where it 
intend* to be objectively accurate in order to mako ifunnhls 
the object. In this respect the outline has an intellectual 
function. But this is not its only tub. The other ia to act its 
part as a limit to the noddling, which in its turn is brought 
about by an experience of dynamic, balance. This, however, 
belongs bo the creative attitude, which recognise* its own 
impulse in the material while it transforms it. 

It ia for this reason, too, that metal and atone, wood and 
clay 4 K treated — with the necessity exceptions, for instance, 
the earliest day figurines- — more or leas in the Same way, 
irrespective of their apodal structure and its demands. The 
actual material at an individual Instance, that is, as far as it 
is gross matter, has to he overcome so that whit is alive in it 
— and there is life in every stone, etc. — may enter into a novel 
substance, i-C- one conforming with thr artistic experience 
tweif. Just s* the material , £kj also the appearance of all objects 
translated into plastic form ia moulded with a certain similar- 
ity. The outline characteristically circumscribes each type 
represented ; the modelled surface, of which it is but the 
limit, if imagined without it, would Lack distinction. ’1'hus, it 
keeps within limits, which give it a name, be it that of god, 
human figure, elephant or tree. What brings about the 
possibility of that limit, while at the same time filling it, is 
nameless. It ia not Conditioned by anything perceived. It is 
nn igunvedialc expression of the creative urge. 

This plastic and essential quality of Indian sculpture does 
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not hrnoli our u&e of the twm, In Western -art the hewing hlitJ 
form of aft originally shapeless block of stone, etc-, underlies 
the notion of sculpture. The term ill-fits the plaHtic art of 
India, but we retain it nevertheless, though with the ftfltm- 
don, explained in these pagea h dcvoted to the three-dimensional 
worfci uf Indian art, The notLon oF aeulptyrt, jj-, of giving 
form by detached movements to- a hard anil unyielding 
materia!, is valid for European art. In India, on the contrary ► 
marble or wood appear as LI kneaded in a continuity, as if 
the hand were never separated from the masa and were 
never logins touch with ihe material- Whi 1 e the via ion , i.e , the 
object oontcmpUted, is before the mind of the craftsman, his 
hand records his experience of that object and the rules Laid 
down for its visualisation. There is Something fluid in his 
rendering:; a peculiar perpetual balance of up and dihwr* that 
does not admit any ball, ahy accent, any emphasis. A cease- 
less and seemingly effortless gliding rounds »|F .jjJ comers. 

Technically, too, Indian plastic sens« cvulverl in iis own 
manner. Such distinct ions as low relief, high relief, and 
sculpture in the round, do nut *x i&t . The sc I Laitm? crmtrnu ity 
ol mndetling that applies to the surface also applies to depth. 
Nut curly may lo* and high relic! occur side by side at the 
same age in one and the same monument, they are possibilities 
afforded by the three-dimensional material, and u 5C d to the 
full extent in one and the Sanw compnsicion. Thus From top 
to bottom, in the direction of depth, a gradation of modelled 
surfaces takes plate, It has a measure of its own, which is 
n<yt a cut and dried rule, but varies in Connection with and 
i$ dependent upon the other Factors of the composition. 
The adaptability of the graded relief goes far that 
sculpture fully carved in the round, i.e. detached From the 
ground where resorted to, is the ultimate —or if seen, from the 
other side, the a priori -- possibility of plastic form; it is 
not too frequently made use of (pp. 24, 95, cCc.), 
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Tlie graded relief demands a graded texture of it* surface. 
This is provided for bp jewellery and (Jie infinite care that is 
given to all its intricacies, clinging to, rising from, and in 
CorrtraS! with the smoothness of the body, jewellery and body, 
in theirsurfare treatment., offer contrasts, but these are brought 
into intimate contact by obvious nearness. In the same way 
do. q; times, reliefs no temple wall* cling to its body. As no 
phase of Indian art exists apart frortl the whole, sn are the 
various aspects, forms and figures interconnected. Fluid, 
accent less continuity is manifest throughout. 

Accehtlbs DtmtSRTrricif* ANP riyrtAMtC COfitKlNCE 

Mot to emphasise any single part rrf the aculpturr is a 
rule with die Indian artist. This la not counteracted by 
such convention*, in. For instance, that «F giving dispropor- 
tionate size (from s Western point of view) to Figure* or parts 
ui figures of outstanding importance, i.r. to divinities mostly. 
Although they are made bo occupy a far larger share of the 
available volume than other figures, they do noc receive any 
special accent. The other figure* ate nut grouped to as to 
culminate in the figure of the divinity, and, ih-ouL-h much 
unifier, they occupy their allotted and collateral place with 
equal self-sufficiency. The entire composition consists of 
self-sufficient itftits, which, paradoxically enough, gain that 
■quality only by their intrinsic connectedness. But each 
Unit is seif -sufficient in its meaning, and in its plastic, i.t. 
threi-.'-dimcrtK.iLJTVtl, extensiveness. The meaning and com- 
position of the whole . however, are by no means their sum 
mml. The dynamic way in which these are connected 
produces a singular compactness. Accentlcss distribution is 
the visible outcome of dynamic CoherefiW, 

The fluidity which permeates not only every UhrL, but 
every part of the unit, thereby joins the one to the next jn 
unending succession. At the sarno time the difference in 
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appearance, be ti in (tie d^urea of men, animals of flowers, 
min every unit diitinguishlblc jind induces modifications of 
the fluid medium. This causes a lensiofi FituTi unit to unit, 
which i s redeemed only by the fulfilment oF each entire 
composition. No linear scheme is responsible for this, but * 
balance of plastic weights, which, while being weighted on 
one side- is relieved on, the other, as often asjd in as many 
ways as the number and constellation of the units Will .illt>w. 
Fluidity, by pSSiEpg through limits, that is, those of appear- 
ance, is sometimes contracted and at other times allowed 
to expand. These h airings or acceleraticma compensate t-acli 
other, and keep llni talunee of the parts of every single work 
of art in an unwavering state of potential movement. Their 
dynamic tension :s not restricted to any pari 5 it belongs to 
ihe whole and malms If consistent. WitJi this fluid and 
balanced underground vitality tilroocss is apparent; there is 
no accent in the deeply in ter- related oltntirrMi, 

Aa dynamic coherence -accounts for aecentlesa distribution, 
Indian sculpture is not static, hut it La essentially dynamic. 
The static condition, however, i>s true of a considerably 
large number of images, yet stiffness in their ease La 
nothing but lifclcsancss, and this La due to many of the 
craftsmen not being arcHts^ These merely proceed according 
to prescribed fomndUe. Their mechanical rendering serves 
well enough the purpose of the image and mates it a fit 
object for worship. But the prescriptions laid down for 
this purpose were never intended for the achievement 
of artistic quality, but they were meant to mate rhe image 
fit for worship. Still, apart from the demands of colt, the 
born artist* amongst the craftsmen could net help, while 
obeying the rules, tn rtt-inVMt their Wori with a rignificance, 
En relation to which theac mica were but helps and stepping- 
BioUeS inwaidi visualisali eft. 

While it is only the artistically lifeless image that is 
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Static, even the moat agitated action suggested by Indian sculp- 
ture ta ntvct translated into a composition that would have 
to redound with the movement of the former. (Exception p, SS.J 
But whenever frantically agitated figured occur, they do so aa 
firman ent states of a mental quaiEty that is poaaibEe alongside 
with the rendering of other auch qualities embodied in the 
remaining figures of one and lire same composition. Tire 
dynamic nature of the plastic treatment it flOt inlluenced hy 
the showing of activity* oar the lack of it* in the case of the 
single figures and (heir movements. 

The way m which the raw material Efl transmuted Lnt« 
Indian plastic, and the qualities that ait the outcome, have 
theEr correspondence in the attitude towards the subject matter 
and in treatment. Whatever figures or scene the artist 
represents are real to him, imaginary wither 1«# nor more 
than the seen. He doe* not assert hinrteli in his Creation. 
But however impersonal and above individual thought, 
emotion, or technique be the attitude of the artist, he cannot 
but impart his vitality to his creation, i.e. his must unindi vi- 
sualised and natural aspect. On the kind and degree uf this, 
while assuming a Standard in common of technical efficiency, 
dependttho quality of production. Vitality in tins connection 
has to be understood as mainly vegetative. This is the chief 
root, and its ramifications embrace the medicative amongst 
Others, while the uni malic Ea a leaser root, and innervation or 
emotion correspondingly well up into lower blanches. 

It is ibia vitality that cannot be arrested permanently in any 
shape, Fur (his reason portraiture, in the current sense, does 
not exist in Indian sculpture. Portraiture belongs to civilisa- 
tions that fc»r death- Individual likeness is not wanted where 
it suffices for the type tn continue. 

This specifically Indian mode of creative vitality may (ale 
an introvert or an extrovert Course. In the former and mare 
frequent Case, it imbues every figure, as well as the entire 
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scene, wiLh y n intensity (hat falls back upon itself. Tension 
result.-; between the single figures, and not merely contact; 
however widely apart they may he placed, there is no d i&tanc* , 
nothing void rwr spatial!, between them. Thus they arc held 
in the lid ante, and every - part of then - visibility acts as index 
(hat does not stir. 

Where, however, the extrovert tendency is unavoidable, as, 
for instance, in the scene of the three steps oF Viarui, etc., it 
tndyv^ the physical move men r of the figure with rnduftiitable 
power, so that what Ot herwise might be direction is here flash 
and aim m ant 

Naturalism 

If existence and action of the figures that arc given pSastic 
form arc conditioned and connected lei this manner, their 
Appearance, too, is based on the sjme principle!, Vci Indian 
sculpture, from the oi.it*tt, is profoundly naturalistic. This, 
however, must not be taken in the one-sided meaning which 
the term Conveys when applied to Western art. In Indk 
appearance for its own sake And tw an end m itself was never 
made an object, of study, Nevertheless, the surface of things 
was appreciated, for their visible quality was taken by the 
artist tis the result of the living- n-nd forming principle in 
them, A flower ie not tendered only for its swaying and 
dewy grace. The sap chat surges into its petals finds parallel 
channels in the creative attitude and achieves form in the work 
■of art, just as in nature it achieves the iqipearance of a flower. 
The arti-st loofca at nature, and finds in it further incitement 
and actual proofs for his experience of It. A clear and 
Unmistakable rendering is necessary, accurate in the manner 
of communication. 

Seeing, according to Indian notions, is a going forth of Lhc 
sight towards the abject. 1 ** - Sight touches it and acquires its 
form. Ttwch is the ultimate Connection by which the visible 
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yield* to being grasped, While the eye touches the object, 
the vitality that pulsates in .it ia communicated, and the 
form which La given creatively h full with a life which in 
every part of the surface comes against self-caused and 
inevitable limits. The object seen is an enduring token of the 
force that has moulded it and is keeping it in fihape r By 
touch, form is feit to be tEie rind of the movement of life. 

Appearance itself is real to the Indian artist. It supplies 
the points of contact between object and artist. Thus there 
is no illusion in appatanee that WOTld disguise the reality of 
the object;, it is, on the contrary, that part or aspect of the 
reality of the object that is met and comprehended by the 
eye. Indian naturalism, at various ages and with different 
degree, always relics Oft the outer (Bpatf of things as means 
and proof of understanding a pre-existent situation, where, 
ass in a capillary system, one and the same fluid rises in 
different and connected tubes. The creative acknowledgment 
of this internal and living connectedness of an inner experience 
of nature and the visible World, by pittfiitg it into form, Is 
Indian naturalism, It comprise!, innervation as well as tran- 
substantEation {pp. 5* 55). 

While all farm t? essentially homogeneous 4$ far Ml it is 
brought about by movement, the manifold lypfej are keenly 
understood and stressed as possibilities within, urns qualities 
of nature. On this basis it easily happens that types are made 
to interchange- -varieties of animal* amongst themselves, and 
men and animal as well. The combination is equal to the 
embodied and combined potentialities of its constituents. 
Nature in them is afTotded a locality of concentration which 
it cannot supply itself, but which, through The creative agency 
of man, reacts upon and impressca the worshipper or onlooker 
with the sense of the supernatural. 
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Inxer Dimunejotj ct tsntATi Pufine Art 
Plasticity, dynamic coherence and aCCetidtBS distribution, 
si well as nalWmlism, ate among the essentia] and permanent 
aspects of Indian sculpture. Ail of ihcse are provoked and 
confirmed, hut not altogether conditioned, by sense impres- 
aiono. 'The eye sees the confirmation of ‘ nature ' in the 
appearance of tho v*‘r5r]iJ n attended and imagined. 

The inn ervation of ancient sculp ( U r« and the plastic rhythm 
of subsequent ages. result from a dynamic balancing •, in 
it tltat which creates and becomes form is incessantly 
related to wliat is, and what ItnS in itself the pcBsibilitres of, 
becoming and creating. It is thus that, the Indian craftsman 
in the main works in a Jimenaion which ori^inatM within arid 
has not one direction. This inner dimension docs away with 
the labours and particulani of senlsC petce jvUofl- Indian plastic 
art at all ages, with all sis naturalism* is free from dt-ffloHp- 
liveness for its own $nhe, Its generalisations are the outcome 
of its situation on the inner dimension, where, though the eye 
dt>ca not perceive, the whole being Lives, balanced in its lit Lng 
integrity and aware of it in the expressive intimacy of creatioO- 
Auy aspect or mon u mem of Indian art visualises, a subsistent 
awareness of life, that is, of "becoming,. 1 The differences at 
various periods are due to (he degree or planes of life that arc 
heing experienced. 

In unending rhythm, or with an all-filling and intense 
compactness, the undifferentiated, the un- burned, is coined 
into form. This is 4one in the early phase of Clascal art, at 
a stage of expaitsLveness and awskenling. 

Fully awake, with senses sharpened and refined, either of 
these expressions, abiding in rhythm and linear movement or 
in the dynamic movement of the mass, arc sucked into the 
funnel of concentration, where due eye doses upon all it ever 
haa beheld, rivetted on the point through which all has now 
to freed from encumbrances and friction. This inflexion 
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iTtMUs tnan.5-ubs.LLri,tia[iun. Into it are drawn, and by it are 
Comprised, even those aspect* which originally are devoid of 
limited form, namely, light, darkness and flpa.ee. They, too, 
acquire a transubstantiated body, 

What remains after this amounts to attempts to safeguard 
the level attained and to an endeavour further m widen the 
reach of objects made tangible (p. 101). The proocaa fadf 
of beholding and creating become? its own object. Its 
extension touche* upon the unattainable. From there form 
recoils, with the help of definite rules, into clearly defined 
limit*. 

Simultaneomljl, however, are as a craft proceeds from 
attempt to accomplishment, not only with the (ingle worker 
but with each subsequent generation, in the continuity of 
tradition, Thia technical pieces* may be retarded or ptfr- 
■noted, and is given a speed*! local colour by the ethnical 
antecedents of each particular *chool or province, 

Time thus applies in * dual sense to Indian plastic art, 
BybBistmg on the Inward dimension, it is an immediate 
ftsptrrace of being as becoming, that ja, of an, inner life 
movement which goes on permanently. Bui as far as art is 
learnt *nd taught, its tradition subsumes unfoldmcnt or 
increasing differentiation, together with local condition* that. 
Eh the main, are the result of the ethnical past of the parti- 
cular province. The passing aful the subsisting or enduring 
mode* of experiencing time make the dual chronology of 
Iruhan art. They, too, are inseparable, and are SnteAoit in a 
texture of their own. For (he esperten-cc of duration aa an 
awareness of becoming is the reassurance drat Oath work of art 
gives in ita Indian form, ft is the indivisible measure iEoh£ 
Which Endian art creatively persists throughout the phases 
which the ur^e toward* fonn passes on the Way from the 
un-fonned tn lire formless, It is the balance between the 
permanent state of being ^realised as an ever becoming on 
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the (me hand, and the pttfM ntn( uige of the un-formed 
Inwards the krmLcfia, on the other. The Hate of becoming, 
an oscillation between existence and non-existence, belongs to 
the movement of the inner life. Whatever its degree of 
consciousness, it ia subsumed by the urge towards form. In 
this way it becomes; art. 

The ur^e towards Form at any moment has an outward 
direction, hut it becomes form only by the corresponding 
countcrmovemcnL This comes abtnil in the following man- 
ner r From within the material,, from within the creative 
mind, expression, i.*, form, is sought. £Ljz;ht is sent forth and 
by grasping the object it redeems. Li with a sensation of touch 
from. Lea un-formed condition. The uj^jc is fulfilled h in that 
it acquires forth hy the hand of the craftsman. 

In this way,, an oscillation which belotiga to life rocs on 
permanently. It inheres in a wEtter-flung imivemcnt, namely 
liejt of ani-stic creation, of which the centrifugal part, once ir 
has reached the object, inn mediately turns back ctfltriipetlliy 
in order to become form- 'Una wider oscillation maintains 
its elasticity as long a; the urge of art it given its direction 
by the unattainable, by the formless and Limitiess- 

Tlic passing, i.e. external, aspect, on the other hand, is 
borne by the loner and enduring dimension. The result is that 
lime., In the ease of Indian art, is constituted and marked by 
the points of contact* and simultaneously hy the tension be- 
tween the suhsistent and the passing. So it comes About thal 
what is true with regard to peculiar qualities of Indian art 
also holds good fot its pfneraa. The notion* for instance, of 
space nnt void, but altogether filled hy tangible extensions 
and their dynamic connectedness (p. 22), applies also to the 
continuity of Indian sculpture. 

Ita various provinces may he understood as the active 
ethnical iiiemniry of each special part of ihe Indian mother- 
land. This impress ilrtermingka with, and partly conducts, 
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the pm»esB of ait in ita unfoldiDcnt in the VIMU phlltt, 
At the nme time, each mch phase is cotm/crted with, and 
bftLonga to, the nbok. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES 

PLATE I 

I. ToflSJCf it statuette oF red stone, Harappa. Tliind or h>u rth 
stratum. Back view. The obvious naturalism of (he sta- 
tuette, spccijIJy in this view, Las a tough quality : it comprises 
the entire volume of the figure and mak« it appear as if 
oonststeinly kneaded, The vivacity of the plastic touch 
nowhere subsides, and the outline with its rich curves show* 
how the body is understood as a volume modelled through- 
out, in every tangible dimension of its surface, without the 
least Constraint, Back, front HCKt side view appear a& if 
welded into one another dynamically through the pent Up 
vigour in the surging of each curve. Although the body 
doti not appear to he engaged in any activity, its force 
is rendered hy the Craftsman through (he innervation of the 
surging flesh, 

The tatter has a tendency towards obesity, Specially in 
front and aide views. It seems to- anticipate the notion of the 
‘Eater’ 3 * 1 who embodies plenty and power; the Yaksaa and 
Yakflia of liter date (Fig- 2 ) carry on this notion. 

The type persisted, not only in Mautyan art hut ju * 
physique compulsory for such divinities, where the power of 
producing and creative activity had to be shown, as in the 
images of Brahmit, Agni and in narrower aspects in such 
figures as those of Pailciki, jAftthhala itnd Gsncia, definitely 
connected with plenty and physical welfare. 196 
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Vigorous heaviness makes this statuette appear as if of 
large The Smooth finish of the surface adda ripeness. 

The front view is treated more conventionally, Liju^ stand- 
inR practice masters with ease a knowledge uF forcn which it 
tahes for granted. 

No HcEEenislie feature is to he seen in this. The detailed 
dcserlptivencsa, without innervation, of a physique- with 
ovi^devtJoped mitsdta in Hellenistic art, and also in its 
provincial version in Gandhara, is of a different order, The 
affinities of the torso from, ftarappa with Greek sculpture are 
more t-ihgiltfe in carty Greet art. 

Both the traditions proceeded from one root, 

Yalrsa statue from Patna. Lobe third century a,c r Indian 
Museum, Calcutta. Pa re of side view. The heaviness of this 
statue is but, little innervated . The scarf on the back accen- 
tuates its rigidity. While it emphasises by contrast the 
Surging rnundness of arm, breast and ahdnrr.cn, it detracts 
From, add at the back it actually stops, the tendency to model 
in the round. The CoIwmI and found forma of arm, breast, 
etc., moreover, arc smooth and Lifeless in their polished 
uiettiUL The conflict of rounded volume and fiat surface, the 
Complex relation of garment and ornaments to the body., are 
now of greater interest to the cndtsmiift lEtan the treatment 
of the body itself. 

Attempts at adjusting the treatment of the garment to that 
of the body are twofold. Where the Latter does no* cEing to 
the body it is given a VoEumO of its oWn; otherwise it is 
invssible, hut for the parallel ridges of '‘folds , 1 These occur 
agai n in the treatment of the rohe of Lhe Buddha, in the Kudina 
period, Mathura, ua Prototypes from Gatidltira or Ramiyan 
need not besought ff>.r this. In eastern India t a related treat- 
ment of the garment i* valid in Pita and Sena &culpturca. i,n 

To gather up the garment into a Yoluifte of its ov/n was an 
eiperinMiit specially adopted by the Ku*a[>a school of 
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Mathura, Its possibilities were explored as volume in 
COunter-play to that of the body. But after the second 
Century a.i>. no farther use is made of this treatment. 

, Time of a statuette of prey slate, Harappa; fourth or fifth 
stratum. jTI Tibia is more summary in treatment thiin the red 
stone statuette. The sknder body, with a rounded and 
screwing supplernSte of the three-dimensional movement 
^Txrtlnd the vertical axis, isnuggestlve of images of the dancing 
&iva. The malt-female ambiguity f moreover, of the entire 
physique has an equivalent in the tfntric knowledge yf the 
female element within the male, anti antic iparcs such VrtUali- 
sation aa Ardhanaridvara— Siva, half male, half female along 
the vertical axts — and UrtiiilmganamLn Li, ,1 hypostasis of the 
female principle. Ibilu and jYLihr^vera, i.e. Siva, constitute 
the latter and unfolded type nf the image of filva, The thick 
neck, with holes screwed in (but such a hole is also in the 
raised kg), makes it probable that the figure had two or more 
heads. The red torso has a certain sleekness of treatment ? 
the slate torso is decadent in jt£ purposeful contortion, 

Brenii* figurine of a dancing girl, >Eohcnjy-Daro. 1?s The 
pleasure of drawing out the meta! into Ibi^ or winding wires 
gives their peculiar shape to arms, tangles and head-dress. 
With this technical imagination is combined a naturalism 
of modelling h as tn the «$* of the stone figVrt*. It is oon- 
tpieuwit in the treatment of bael; and kgs by an alertness 
of force and refinement. The heavy tangles all along the left 
arm and the Spiral of the coils of hair weigh upon the figure 
and see™ to drag it forward. They make the more provo- 
cative the tilt in the hip joint. With auch an attitude the 
\aks3 from ETularga hj 173 (Fig. £5) is also acquainted., and in 
tnctol images from south India the conventional posture of 
Laksmi, Parvati and other Ctmaorta of gods is baaed on the 
same «ugg«gtiueiie$s (Fig. 1 lb). 

A three-dimensional perception attempts to fill space, i.e, 

10 
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to produce volume by the impetus of movement. It amounts 
to the Sam* whether chi* volume is replenished with mass (of 
the Stone m the red torso, Flr. 1, for instance) or whether 
dynamic directiona energise it and make it concrete, 

PLATE II 

A SCaliEig from ILarappa, Sacred tree with CfrdiMurc rsund 
bottom,, 17 * The sinuosity mf the stem La peculiar to all the 
trees on scaling*, irrespective of the species they represent, 1,5 

&. Seal with figure- of bull, from Mohenjo-Dam, tofa.-olithLc 
nsUiralism is sublimated into a modelling where concave and 
convex surfaces are of equal value, and where an edge-sharp 
line acts not. only 1 as highest plastic accent (parallels at™** 
back) or precise contour, but itself i* endowed with sensitive- 
ness {see the horns and the fan-like treatment of the dewlap). 

7 r Sacred tret-arch, ft-Inhcnjo-Llaro.. Surround* a figure of 
uncertain Stft, ill combined profile and front view, L&iF 
device on sJsull of figure. The vegetation-arch, with side* 
doubly curved, rests on a horizontal ground line. Ornamcnta- 
liscd leaves, marked by a raised outline, Stan directly from 
the arch, in a manner in which Eater flame device* Spring 
from the prabhimatiiJala that surrounds the images of gods, ] ™ 
One component of the prabhiimandst-ii „ it thus appears, is the 
arch of vegetative origin and meaning. (See pp r I ft?, I7U.) 

&, An 'epiphany oF a tr« divinity, * Mohcnjo-Daro. Major 
scene in upper, minor scene in lower row, 1,1 Promi- 
nent are the combined figure of the animal, and the tree 
with its figure. The tree-arch in this case is chided at th* 
bottom, where it issues from an elliptical shape. The leaves 
are set on long uei4 centrifugal stalks. The figure inside the 
tree is erowned with a hom trisiila, and combine* the arumal.it 
and the vegetative by its position in between them. It is 
faced by the combined ariimai and by another superhuman 
figure, the latter in an attitude of invocation and crowned 
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with horns and by a leafy twig in the centre,, The row wf 
smaller figures below, e»f indistinct scot — as arc also the main 
figures — officiant; in the Scene, efeul in £n rniccits with slanting 
hem linu, each with a twig on the head ants with a samfcrte^ 
of posture. 'Ilieir bnllow-cyni faces appear to he masks, 
similar to Hit physiognomy of the jnothcr-godiJcs9- 1,a In this 
Seal, as in othcra, though partly defaced in this COS-e, pittu* 
graphs have no mean share, 

Fragment of a seal from, IVIohenjin-tiaro. Tree, female 
divinity and combined animaL 1 ™ No fight and no Item arc 
shown on tJus sea], but a tree with feathery twigs, a Female 
figure, powerfully modelled {abdomen and thighs}, with hums, 
hoofed legs and a I -nag tail, arid a combined animal with 
Feathery horns, Thu tree bends towartls the superhuman, 
figurt' the latter repeats and accentuates its movement, while 
with one arm she takes hold of the animal, which in its 
cum furthermost outpost and strongest fiejeion of the same 
movement — by rising un the hind legs mid turning back Its 
head, concludes the composition- The powerful naturalism 
cf the female figure is akin to that of the nod statuette from 
Hats p pa (Fig. 1). 

0. bull; crowning figure, in the round, uti capital of pillar 
Trom RampurvI (Tirhut), 2+4 B.Cr. Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. 

A smooth treatment, polished nut only in the technical 
respect, models Sum manly the lleshy bulk, which lias a 
temperate and almost vegetative acumalism. The tendency to 
anm up the tFwdelled volume, accompanied by a relatively 
fltrwing oorrtrsur, matter more than vestiges of innervation, 
in the rendering of llni bind-quarterS- 

PLATT III 

1- Sorrowing woman , Aliout 200 P,c, EJjrnAth Museum, 
Fragment of an arch, with lotus, woman and portion of a 
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funeral pyre. These sue treated as plastic units by the aide 
of each other. The summary modelling, however, gives way 
to delicate modulations in Lhe profife of the nude body. In 
its plastic and I i near expressiveness,, the work stands between 
the treatment of die Mauryan Yaksas and that of &uhga sculp- 
ture in Eharhut. sharing cdiarscteristjc* of herth. Qualitatively 
]t ss above either H lingering caress of tactile aubtEety, that 
appeehenrEs the surging and receding of the modelled atone, 
4s youth that bud* forth into the self-created limit of ait 
emotion, which knows of no outside and Comprises the whole 
existence likealeep Itself, Itl this way intense emotion leads 
into purr intensity, which has absorbed the particular emo- 
tion., No face need be shown, where the breathing body and 
the laige and Smooth latua bud co-exist a* plastic vaEu« h hut 
with a ([Efferent degree of animation, 

12- Male head of burnt gfey clay from Mathura. Early second 
century a.c, Private collection. 

13. Head of femslfc figurine from Bulandhi Hagh, j\tna. ,w 
Third of ntury B.C. Patna Museum. 

14. Griffin,, half roundel an post of railing of stupa IT, Saflci. 
Second century b,c, 

The fiat relief with a minimum of modelling [ay $ stress on 
a sharp and. energetical Linear movement , Its impulse 
produces the peculiar shape of the animat; the circular turn 
of the neck, fur instance* conditions the curve of the beak id 
order to fulfil itEcll; this again provokes uorresiioiidiug 
counter movement?, such those of the lower jaw, mane and 
horns, and their balance in the lino of tail and hind leg. 
This Intent tinea rism has ha roots elsewhere than ihoSe of 
ancient Indian Sculpture, It i* of northern, i .e. Aryan, lineage. 
The sorrowing woman {Fig, 11J T however, is an amalgam 
of the two heterogeneous trends. 
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PLATE IV 

I H The woman, AsSdhli, the jackals to a funeral ground (her) 
krosman. t(fl| 

Part of friiidrt frieze of coping stone, railing of stupa yf 
HliafEiut, Second half, second century A, D, Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, 

Framed by baHtemefll and lotus border on the top, anti by 
a bead chain with bells at the bottom, an undulating lofu^ 
Etatk carries jewellery and supports the scene. Its movement 
is freely repeated by (lie branches of the tree into which tihe 
female figure is fitted. Oyeraccting and foresEtortening are 
employed, but are kept in cheek by a clear disposition rtf 
the surface and its linear connectedness. 

It- Roundel from railing post svath Jetavana Jltlid, Bllirhut, 
Second half, second century B.C. Indian Muse urn, Calcutta. 

In this oh. motive and continuous rrttrat Lon, the main .figure, 
the Buddha, is not shown at all. 

17- The Nsga king Ftfpata worships the Buddha- Panel of 
Prasenajh pilbr, llliirbut, Second half, second century b.c. 
Indian Muscutm, Calcutta. TEic NSga king, accompanied by 
his queens and retinue, is shown in the water, which extends 
on either side of the rt>ad, and again kneeling before the altar 
of the Huddlm, underneath the tree,. Fettered gestures, 
elaborate Miration, 

IS. Sacred tree, -On railing post at IfcodFtgaya. First half, first 
century B.C. Garlands art suspended un hars on either 
side, and also hang from sunshades. This relief may he con- 
sidered a paradigm of devices of interrelation of the objects, 
as used In early classical art (p . 2fl). 

19, Jetuvana Jltitka, on tailing pest, Bndhgaya. FI rat half, first 
century B.C. No continuous narration; only one phase is 
represented, i.c. a man brings a basket with golden coins, and 
the ground is being paved with them, But even this scene 
W IK4 shown distinctly, the square golden coins (niskaj. 
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dearly marked in Bharhut (Fig, I G), appear here as Irregular 
pacing stfuicH. Neither an inscriptinn (Bharhut) n-ur the way 
the Story is shown aim at intelligibility of the subject 
matter Its knowledge in taken for granted, and the artistic 
interest Ls concentrated cm a well-balanced composition, oF 
which (he expansive and elegant movements of (he Figures 
are part. 

20- Same scene as in Fig, 17, am railing pillar., Bodhgayi. First 
half, first century B,C, The explicitly elaborated scent haa 
dwindled down, and is substituted by a bittleinented wall. 
Its arch-like rcccas, a Compositional Factor only, encompasses 
the easy flow of the kneeling and bowing attitude of Kn'LpJia ; 
no Nags hood is shown to characterise him ui their Jiinjt; 
hut a flying lUnnara with garland ia added, a figure which ls 
not specially connected with llie scene. The subject matter 
is a pretext For experiments rn Linear and surface composi- 
tion, just as Fig. IS demonstratca (yst^maticaOj the nranner 
of showing th« reference of objects to each other. 

PLATE V 

21. Roundel from stupa of bharhut. Hecund half, second 
century H-C, Indian MlIKUHL, Calcutta, Uream, of Maya 
[>evl. The queen dreatna of the Buddha to be bom, who, 
dying through the air as a white elephant, is to enter her 
body. The relief shows the sleeping tjueeu on her bed* 
three female attendants, the flying Buddha elephant, a lamp 
and a water-kettle. Conspicuous ts the jclative appioxima- 
tinn. of sizes of the various figures and objects The 
situation furthermore b dearly indicated) (hat it is night is 
shown by the burning lamp, that the whole happens in a 
dream, by the drowsy madden in (font, The hed tilted, 
with its surface into that of flic relief, (he auholitution of 
above for behind (sitting girls in back view and bod, etc.), 
the Linear rhythm, which so closely connects the Buddha to 
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be bam with ha future mother, the parallel and continuous 
rliytlim of hi*, legs arid her wnn, the nest distribution an 
tht flat ground of sparsely modelled fig urea which are we]] 
fitted into the frame, all these are characteristic feature* of 
the major pan of (he work Eharhut. 

The descent of Buddha from the heaven of the thirty -three 
gods. Panel from A^taiitru pillar, Bharhut- Second half, 
Ecccmd century b.0. Indian Museum, Calcutta, 

The triple bdder E* nuked with a footprint of the Buddha 
On ib topmost aitid its lowermost rung. Flying celestial spirits 
hurl tbemscEvea or hover paniLEd to the ground. Worship- 
ping figures stand closely packed in superimposed mwi The 
symbolic integrity of the combined device of attar or seat, 
strewn with fly wots, of the umbrella and the sacred tree (see 
atsii big, ] 7), 1 ® 5 overseen the ladder and indiem* that the 
footprints, paiadoilcallj torn asunder in action, arc meant to 
symbolise the descent itaelf as a whole. It is given lasting; 
importance. 

The densely packed composition is devoid yf (he flowing 
* nd free Linear rhythm uF the other reliefs ( Ki g*. 15-17,21, Z4). 
Hard and eontiguyus, like buttons glitched on a pasteboard, 
the single figures are disciplined by the hoFLEonta! and vertical 
Schematism of the frame. While they submit to it, they arc 
leaded with an energy, which in thin particular panel it 
focussed an the right side, from where it ur^cs upward as 
well as downward, along the upper and lowermyst rows of 
heads, threatening to disrupt the seemingly static quiet of 
the scene. 

The Same .scene i* represented in fjpiEtcJ, on the right 
pillar of the Notth gate. 1 ® There tree and throne appear at 
the op us well as on the bottom of the ladder. 

The Dream of- Maya Devi, ptrrtion of pillar relief, East gale. 
SaEki. -Second half, fln-L century ii.C. .Maya sleep;; in (he open 
and on the second floor of the palace. The surface of the l>ed 
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is Eess tilted than in Fig r Zl.and the body of the queen, with 
ovccaceilng limbs, is given a foil volume. She is surrounded 
hys rail ing in front, a fortified turret on the k ft, add a rooflet 
above, treated as a small house, with* railing, ]M On its left 
corner a parrot is perched, on top to the right the elephant 
Sallies forth out of the ground of the relief (cf. Fig. 74), 

The main figures of quran and elephant ire Wedged into 
various types of architecture; miraele and silent hour of the 
night, consistent in every part of the Betting in Rb^rhut, are 
here treated as a casual Riling along with architectonic 
devices indicative of the situation t i.C. uf the palace of king 

Suddhcdant, 

There is no linear connection between the two main figures. 
An outburst of three-dimensioned form disrupts the ground 
of the relief and hilts at its Upper [eVel, Striking contrasts 
of light and flurkntsw keep the single figures apart. The 
subject matter has become negligible; rtnr arc definite artistic 
solutions striven for; as, for instance. In -Rodhgava. Gut in a 
diction sure in its spontaneity are contained be much volume 
and outhurwing vigour of the stone Elsdf as the relief — if at 
all it is to remain one — will allow. The architectonic devices, 
on the other hand, lend themselves p> a schemat isation of 
the composition, peculiar to this pluse of the work at Slftd. 

Gihipati jnd Kanha (?) fatakas 105 

Fart of inside frieze of coping stone, Rhirfud. Second 
haif, second century &.C, Indian Mitseum, Calcutta, 

The Uahzpftt: jltaku tells of the intrigue of a woman with 
the village headman, and how, when her husband unexpectedly 
came home, she climbed up to the grans ry soil sue in its 
door, crying that there Was fiu rice with which to pay in kind 
for the ox which the village headman had given the villagers 
during the time of famine. Hut 43 the payment was due only 
two months after tli* transaction had been made, and actually 
not half a month had elapsed by then, the villager saw through 
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tliesi' game,, and treated the two toveia as they derived. The 
granary, out of which the figure of the woman emerges, lias 
the shape of * cone, Lte rooflct is taken r>fF, an that the granary 
can he entered fmm aht>ve, Granaries of similar shape may 
™ in villages even now. The granary stands in the court- 
yard, between two houses with gable roofs. The threatening 
gesture (tArj-ani hasta) of the two men— the one pretending to 
insist ott the payment, and the other warning the two of the 
tonsecpjcncca nf cTwir intrigue — tell their tale. 

The ncut wxne illustrating the Ka^tEia J'ataka (?) is not 
shown fully in this reproduction, but only up to the break 
in the coping stone. Three more male Hgurca, wich their 
hands m aftjaEj mudrS, are placed in the missing part behind 
iho figure uF Sakha, who, after having tested the ‘dark 1 (kapha} 
ascetic, salutes him, who livird at the root oF a tree in tlte 
open aer, never mjrtr a hut of leaves, s;it upon the ground as 
if he were one with the four elements, in the highest con- 
tentment, eating only things uncooked by fire. 

The uncooked fruits in the basket,, end the water vessel 
next to ii, illustrate the way in which this ascetic, with malted 
hair, lived at the foot of a tree. 

PLATE VI 

A eotossal statue of a Yak^i from Didargafij. Third 
century m.c, Patna Museum. 

The massive body Eg solidly modelled in the round. Hips 
and breasts are -prominent, but kept within the compactness 
oF the whole. A abort neck separates, as little as pc&sible, tlw 
roundness of the single forms. Their Static qualiiy is rdiuved. 
though not disturbed, by such muscles as are indicated on the 
abdomen or surround unseeing eyes, and a mouth that does 
not betray anything further than a twunteousness which k 
not human, Tire rendering of 'folds' corresponds with that 
of Fig. 2 , 
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26. Sirima Devata, m a pillar from the railing of Eharbut, 
Middle second century &.C, Indian Museum, Calcutta, 

An attempt is made of relating three-dimensional exten- 
siveness to- the flameaa of the ground. The splayed out 
hipi and tegs, the feet placed at an irtgk of almost 180?. the 
broad and angular dhoufckrt, and the larige face with, Rattened 
features, result tjrnn this endeavour. The thrae-dimOnsicmal 
dement is substituted by the linear also in details , folds arc 
Indicated by incised and not by raiaed Lines, and the volume of 
drapery, etc., ia flattened into a stiff surface,, with geometrical 
ve*tigCS of foEd-patlerns. 

The emphasis on the female Character of the figure ia 
Stressed by a cocnpattiSeSs of the breast-volume, which outdoes 
that of the Dldjrgaflj figure, and ia wholly unrelated to the 
Elat treatment of cheat and abdomen of the Eharfrut figure. 
The lisps, alihmigh ditj Itave no volume of thesr own, 
bulge out sidewards, Such conflicting elements show that 
compactness of the volume is still adhered to and even 
e it iterated, while another tendency grop« to translate it 
into terms of surface. 

27. Sudariaftf Yai$I, on a pillar from Bharhut, Second ha.lt, 
second century B.C. Indian Museum, Calcutta The swaying 
figure on her Makara-vihana, and this petals arid buds of the 
fotua devices on top (contrast those of the previous figure) 
altogether consist of gliding curves, melodious in thesr some- 
what languid capricious ness, while fromality ia ahandnned 
and on* kg of the figure is set behind the pdi*r, Yet Ihe 
entire relief now is related to the surface. How this swaying 
grace is imparted to the modelling of the body is clearly 'to be 
seen in the supple cheat and smooth abdomen; it goes beyond 
whit is bodily possible, and ltoiids the fight arm in the elbow 
as if it were a tube and not a joint, similarly, too, the fingers 
of the left hand away along the movement of the belt, 
irrespective of their meaning, i.e. to suggest linger?. The 
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apron-like 'drapery,' Con, sn)J more linearised in its pattern, 
sways vertically. Although these two figures frorn Bhafhut 
have physiognomical affixutEes, aftd jn the ir general iscd outline 
art related to one another, the discrepancy between the 
conglomerating treatment of the figure of Sirirns and the 
flowing plastic consistency of Kudarianl keep a them apart. 
The ■difference lies entirely in the plastic conception, and the 
OLidine shares in it L 

IMIar figure from Bhutcsvar. Second century A. D, Ctij^n 
Museum, Mathura. 

VaisCon Nara-vahana ; the Female figure and the Maithuna 
coup]* above arc connected aa motiF as well as composition. 
The figure of the YaksI rests the weight of her body on her 
Left leg, am] lieeps ic balanced by a strrsng bent to the right. 
I he round amplitude of the modelling of her limbs, die 
volume ot .scarf and sublets, are reminiscent of the massive- 
ness oF the Dldargahj Yflktf, The ItveLincsj (face of ftgum, 
arm of man on balcony) of the modelling, too, Ls inherited From 
that aide. Its molting quality, however, and, the Flowing curve 
■of compositional movement have their anreeetf tints in the type 
of the Sudarisna relief. The YaJesi holds a spray of mangoes 
in her right hand, and raises a howl into which tb* man 
lowers a rumhler, Alt the figures appear given up to Lbe 
pleasure of the moment of their contact. 

It is noteworthy Uut in all these figures (Firs. 2S-2JJ), 
and in almost all figures ever carved hi Indian sculptures, the 
nav*] if marked distinctly (by a crhe mark m tiharhut). 1 " 

PLATE VII 

Belief panel of tailing post nf stupa II, Safld. Second cen- 
tury B-C. A lotus scroll is upheld hy *n elephant, which Hands 
on a fish ; jewellery, a racing bull and Yaksas form part of 
the icrtttt landscape, The latter support a jlab, the seat uf the 
Buddha. ■•Behind' this the railing, which 'surrounds' — front 
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fully shown and thre e aides of the -wiping atone — the Bwlhi- 
tree. Small sunshades with garEanda <W1 base of railing-, 
fiying spirits with garlands, ete. t above , 

30, Relief panel of railing post of stupa II, SaiicL fecund 
century b.c. 

The lotus-landscape, with the flowert of Various varieties in 
various aspects of growth, makes the rich and. restful pattern 
of bands and roundels; the hunch in the centre issuer from 
a tortoise. 1 * 7 The centrifugal energy that makes buds open 
into dowers and petals, which seem to rotate around and droop 
away from their centre and their radiating and continuous 
movement, with an incisivcnesa of line, result in a composi- 
tion fulfilled tn the plenitude of fonn-rcLations. The human 
figure, inserted disconnectedly into the fierce restfulneee of 
the "landscape,' is assimilated to it by the centrifugal net of 
Lines, out over its fitting and long sleeved coat and across 
the dhoti tone 

31, Another panel of a railing pest of stupa II, Safici. Second 
cennsty h.c. Of leas Vtgnur and consistency. The life-tree- 
like corn I >i nation of lotuses, deer and lions, is based on a 
tortoise (cf. Fig. 30), besides it contains a Yakga Couple standing 
on boulfltcrs, and Lalqml, bathed by elephants and in a lotus 
Composition, Alt the figures, irrespective of action and status, 
are equal parts of a design that ascends in freely flowing 
curves to either side of a vertical axis, ami rests for a while 
in the verticals, which are dUd with a human appearance. 

32, Panel of Upright of torapa , West gate , stupa l,$5fteE r I uitr 
first century B.C„ Figure of a Yaksa, garlands are Suspended 
to cither side on top.. The mollified modelling, relatively 
rcksed and smoothly gliding outline, the case of posture and 
movement belong to the late phase of c-jjly classical sculpture, 
A sense nf physical well-being havers in the face and keeps 
the eyes swimming in a blissfulness which the yielding mouth 
testes with a amik that foreshadowa its own transiency . 
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PLATE VIII 

3 Cortege of the gods to do homage to the hair of the Bodhi- 

sattva. L “ t J^wcit panel, front face of |dt piEEar, South gate, 
Sjflch Middle first century 6,0. Jndra la shown with female 
attendants on oEephanw and exultantly stampeding Ganas 
in front;; a rider on horseback in the left cornier indieatii* 
the upper Surface of the relief. For (he rest the entire coni- 
piMH-wrt throngs out of the narrow gate in the left corner, out 
of the depth of the atono, increasing in sisc and liveliness (he 
further it is remote from it. This diagonally dynamic masa- 
movement, which issues out of the depth of the relief, is 
kept balanced by a diagonal in tlie Surface^ aaccnding from 
(he figure of the rider on horseback across the heads of the 
elephants to I Put ((imaged figure in the right upper Corner. 

.SpotHaueousness of composition, a htossoming quality of 
tlie modelling, specially noticeable in the fao_-s, the bursting 
forth of the atone into living,, variegated form and figure, are 
surpassed nowhere in the wort of tiiileT. The physiognomy 
of the Yaks! from LUdarganj a nd of Contemporary terra-cottas 
reappears in the Lets of [hdra,etc., as if modelled over with 
the pdosr delicate touch. (See also the Mauryan bead frmii 
PpSaliputra (l^atna) in Coomsnwwatny, History of Indian and 
Indonesian Art , Fig. 22 , where the relationship of the work 
from Fatm of the third century a.C. with the work of the first 
century from central India is even more ofivioua.J 
J4. Rejoicing on the enlightenment of die Buddha. Panel on 
inner fives uf right pillar.. West gate, Sailci. Second part, first 
Century B.C. ‘The Nilgai, Gandharvas* ere., oacii urging his 
comrades on, went up to t he Great Being nr the Bo-tree's foot, 
and s-l they came they shouted for joy that the sage had won, 
that the tempter was overthrown? 1 * 1 

In spile of the apparent tumultuousness of this panel, with 
the strained ly exultant gestures of the two Nagls with raised 
arms to either side of the aLtar, in spite of some other figure* 
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emeiging from th* ground into the light of day, with the 
datkntss in between them and caught in the hooda of the 
Cobras, etc., the uproar exhausts Etaeif within the two surface* 
of the relief and is organised symmetrically. 

PLATE IS 

MshakapE Jitaka, top panel, right pillar, frWit face, West 
j^atc, Satlei, Second, part, finrt century B.C. The BodhinttVC, 
horn as leader t>f a troop of mnnkeys who lived near the 
Ganges, and at the front of a great mango tree, saved them 
when ting Brahmadatta of Benares had the tree beleaguered 
l>y his soldiers, in order to kill the monkeys and to get the 
mangoes. The Eodhi&ltva with hia own body made a bridge 
across the river, and over it the monkey* escaped to the other 
aherfe. Dot the wicked Derad^tU, who then was one of the 
monkeys, jumped on the Bodhisaltva’a hack and injured him 
to death. Hie king, acting the monkey chief 'a goodness, 
repented, and the dying Mahakapi (great monkey) gave the 
king advice about the duties of a ruicr. 3 *' 

The relief is lower than tn Fig*. 3? and 34, the attempt 
at ordering the crowded Composition is obvious, specially In 
the landscape to the right, with the horizontals of the rocks 
and the verticals, of the trcca, abo in the row' at (he bottom 
to the Jeff, where the retinue of the king, with their somewhat 
Ufelesa but lyrical configuration, underline the meaning of the 
converse between the great monkey and the king under the 
tree. The dilemma of tiding in tEie many figures into one 
rigorously maintained plane can be seen in the awkwardness of 
ahovmg in the figure between the archer and (he river, and in 
tire attitude of (he archer itself. The linearisation uf the Com- 
position, however, does not result in a more Concentrated ■ex- 
pressiveness. Contrast the elegant but otherwise insipid curves 
of the Mahakapi , when fureiing (he bridge, with the figures 
of the monkeys in the same Jataka carved in Bhortiul. [U 
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Pan. view of hhgam from ■Gudima]]am h North Arcnt 
Duti let. About ] 00 E.c. Figure of a YaJcsni on Ida ra- val-imin 
tn fronl yf lingam. The objects held hy the figure are; Some 
object which is certainly rKrt a luvttl e-axe (para^u), but looks 
like a fan or whisk, and s water vessel in the |efi k and a ram in 
the right, 3 * 1 The upper part of the rJjjwt in the left train! 
appeanj to suggest a soft material and not metaE. This 
is indicated by its curved outline and by the manner in 
which it is modelled ; it consists of, nr is held together hy F 
rows of heads and leaves; wlilch arc gathered into a point 
and fixed on the staff. 



PLATE X 

Elephant and flying Candham carrying a bcwL Pan of 1 
frieiaj. Maiicapuri cave, Udnyagirh Orissa. Ijic tajcond 
century B.c. (TElc entire Trie^e is reproduced in Cambridge 
Hii toty of /it 4w t Vol. I, Fig. 74.) Arch ybrtvc a door which 
leads into the cave to die right- The figures appear as if 
emerging or Hying Toi-rh from the nod;. The Hying motif is 
turtle naure Convincing with the help id the gatluftd Without 
thia device it loses much of its forte and directed ness. The 
coming forth from the stone with a relatively high relief, the 
movement and for shortening appear relatively Fettered in 
Invitment if held against Fig. 33. "iTic otlier part of the 
frieze (not shown here), with its isolated and compact figures 
and the motif of the mural (town, Contains. survivals of 
Mauryan sculpture. 

Trends, as given ripe form in Saiict on the South gate 
(Fig, 33), must have been active also prior to the work on ihal 
gate. Bhilrhut showed indications of this, and the present 
rchci nupplica one more mstancc, 

Cakrtvirti o , with the seven jewels. Fragment of the marble 
Casingof the stupa of Jaggaypcta, Second century h.c, Madras 
Museum, tlhupaorisdc is the manner in which scarves. 
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etc., dart off the tody at a sharp angle, the manner in which: 
the dhoti curls around the legs ^%ur« (if [he minister and 
genera I J r The latter convention also nccrura an some of the 
csriy fragments from Amaravali. 

Proportion yf the figures and intensity of outline forestall 
the unfoldment of this school, four centuries later. 

3fl. Hurya, rock-cut relief, Bhaji Second century p.c. The 
Sun god with his consorts in a chariot is escorted by riders 
ora either of the two Buriaeea, at a right angle of the rock. 
Animals and birds’ heads dcaentangle themselves from the 
heaving mm of the but (amity differentiated relief on the 
left surface, But even where the shape becomes articulate 
the modelling retains its heaving quality, and the figure of the 
demon, with its bulging body, is entirety home of a plastic 
imagination. 

PLATE XI 

4(1. Fragmentof ■ rendering of the Vannuj^tha Jjtaka. w From 

Mathura. First half, first century B.C. Provincial Museum, 
Lucknow. Red mottled sandstone. 

A man takes the reins of the two humped bullocks, which 
had taken rest. One animal turns its head towards him; he 
points to the cart, of which the front part only is preserved 
in this relief. Below, j r e. in front, another man with a round 
object. 

The rendering of this Jitaka is fully preserved in Bharhiit, 
The Bodhisattva, then bom as a trader, while crossing a 
desert with 500 carts, fell asleep at night and the 0 *en turned 
round, so that in the morning the- caravan waa at the tame 
spot as on the previous day. But as all ihcir water was 
exhausted the men in despair unyoked their oxen, Rung 
themselves down, etc. The fiodhnattvu, determined to- save 
the situation, explored the surroundings and came across a 
dump of Kusa-graas. The could uut have grown without 
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vjatet. He has a well dug, water rises, the CAraA'in drinks, 
feeds, arid at sunset ch*y hoist a, flag by the side of the well 
and travel on to their destination. The wed, ere., are shown 
in the Bharhut relief; the preparations for starling after their 
rescue arc indicated in this fragment from Mathura. 

Broadly spread oCl the flat ground, ihe figures arc rhythmi- 
cally distributed. The model] lug has a me! ting quality. (See 
also Bachhofer. op. cit,, PI. 71, also of the first century B.c.) 
This, together with an obtustly Curved outline, produces an 
impression of heaviness, and these features remain peculiar 
to the school of Mathura lib the middle of the second cen- 
tury AD. 

(h Bodhisattva, from Katra mound, Mathura. Late first cen- 
tury *-[> Curwn Museum, Mathura. Red mottled sand- 
stone. The graded relief with superimposed planes has 
volume and weight StereomctricLzcd limbs add monu- 
mentality, which is no excuse for t]ie clumsiness of joints 
and tun ids. The rigid hand, in abhaya mudra at this stage, is 
just above the level of the shoulders. In the course of time 
it L9 Lowered gradually, until in the fifth century' it is held 
about level with \\i u w«Lsl (Fig. $9). 

PLATE Xlf 

^2- Couple on a railmg post, from Amaravati. Middle second 
centtliy A, tv Madias Museum. A similar degree of maiuFity 
of form and similar motif* in Karli (Fig. 44), due to the school 
of Mathura, cannot dissimulate' the specific idiom of each 
respective art-province. Crisp contour and energised Limbs 
and modelling in AmaravatE, a spreading and altogether plastic 
version in KarEi, 

43. Couples riding on elephants on one of the capital#, inside 
the Ca itva-iia,|L at Karli. About A.D, 100. Fully carved tn the 
round, free in movement and depression, the two groups of 
riders are set back to bach, SO AS to fumi a triangle in space 
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against the wall of the rock. Animals and coupler joyous in 
tilt pride of existence, yield their variegated appearance^ to be 
differentiated by a modelling that has amplitude, The 
striving forward of the modelled form (font the wail of the 
rode, to he teemed and wrapt round by light and by darimOM, 
shows this sculpture in the interior of the cave endowed 
with qualities to which wider scope was to be given later 

(Fig* 75-Tty 

U- Couple of donors, an outside wall of Caitya-hail al KirlT, 
About a. D, 100. While a connection with the Mathura 
Behoof is obvious with regard to postures, and the ^eneraE 
appearance of body and apparel, the weightier and broader 
sculptures from Karii have a latent power, ]n K&rli truly the 
figures are shown l aa If breathing.' 1 ** 

PLATE XIII 

I5r Bilateral figure Of i Bodhisattva from a capital from PawlyS 
(hdmvati), Early third century a.d. Gwalior Museum. 
The halo is wheel-shaped and has (pokes. The meddling has 
become flattened, in keeping with that of Mathura sculpture 
of the same phase*. 1 ** 

The aims of the figure,, set back, to badt with that of the 
Bodhisattva ilfuatjated here, are visible. 

Another such double-faced sculpture, of earlier date (late 
Sunga), has also been preserved in Gwalior. 1 ** Pan of halo 
and lower part of the figure are broken, 

16, Head of * Endjiisattv*, from Dharmaitijika stupa , in TaJiili, 
About a.d, 300, Stucco. 

PLATE XIV 

17. Part of Coping Stone of railing, outside, Amarjvatl. Middle 
second century A.D, Madras Museum. The main motif of 
the twisted flower, leaf- and bestd-garijuid: is accompanied by 
two runners , they pass through nodules transformed into 
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tieatls of MiAaras;. Across The main garland lesser garlands 
are thrown at intervals. These and the laswla of (he plaques 
appear Swept hy tht movement of the main garland, and 
awing with Wide curves. The round knob on (he back of the 
throne to the right has lotus shape, and suggests Lhc presence 
of the Huddha. 



PLATE XV 

1& Another part of the coping stone, outside, Anurival], 
Middle Second century A.D. Madras Museum. 

'The rambling creeper device occurs here a* elsewhere 
three times; on the upper border, purely floral ; on the lower 
border, floral and animal ic; iftd in the middle panel the human 
element is given a large shore. The combination of these and 
of more specialised devices, such as [he Garuda motif, the 
Gana devices, etc., throw light on the working of (ho mythical 
imagination and its alliance with farm. The issue i* ■& 
composition in which the figures, as pan of the entire plastic 
conception, have mythical suggestivenws which is sanctioned! 
by their names, for instance, that of Garucfa, etc. 

f?, Rounds] from AmahSvati, referring to the Muga Pakkha 
Ja(aka. ]W Middle sccoek! century a.u, Madras Museum. 
Prince Temiya. pretends to be insensate, because from his 
birth he has renounced the world. His distressed parents 
tty in vain to make him Interested in the world. They 
summon women, full uf all graces, to make the prince laugh 
or to entangle him ill sinful thoughts. The Women surround 
him find try to delight him with dancing And singing, but in 
Vain. His parents try hsm again and srgain, for siatecn yean, 
sometimes his Father, sometimes hii mother implores him. 
Finally, after many sleepless nights of sorrow, she king 
decides to have hsm killed in the charnel ground* The 
mother beseeches Temiya the whole night, but he is glad in 
his heart,, for his desire has attained its end. He docs not 
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utter a word, and when in the morning Suflanda! the cliifio- 
teer f comes to talc him to the chamei ground, he lifta him 
up like a bunolc of Rowers. 

in the charnel ground Temiya unfolds his power, becomes 
aa ascetic, and makes tiia father, the citizen^ etc,, become 
ascetics loo. 

The roundel shows as the main bcceic one of song and dance . 
The youthful prince sits neict to hia lather, who observes 
him attentively, but the prince shorn fio sign of interest, and 
tbfc lotus which he holds in fus band acts as a harrier between 
his impassive attitude and the Crowd of wioroen around him. 
The second scene is divided from the main scene by a 
vertical wall on one side (the vertical to the left) and by 
hangings attached to posts in front (before). A reoimn, the 
queen, with distressed looks, smites her head, while in 
the other hand she holds a lamp — it iR night. The prince 
standa by impasflivdy, the third figure behind them may be 
Temiya once mote-,, after having become an ascetic. Blit 
possibly this ia the figure of Sumnda. 

The figures fill the roundel as far as they are volumes. 
Foreshortening and overselling are subordinated to tbc scheme 
of interrelation of the figures. (See p, 19„) Aa far as the lin- 
ear composition gore, it ia not Conor ntracal with the roundel. 
It falls into treo main parabolic movement*. One parabola 
leads along the aittblg figures on the lower bender and leaves 
the roundel on the left, at the bach of the topmost seated 
figure in profile, and on the right, along (he Thighs of the 
kneeling woman, juat behind the one on the armchair. 

On this wide and open arch ia tilted the movement of the 
upper part of the relief. It goes along the head of the women 
Oft top and falls down on cither aide between the queen and 
the prince qn the left, and along the woman seated on a 
HtooS, and clc*ftt Co the royad conch, on the fight. Theae two 
movements mterseiS, but the one no continuation of the 
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other. The centre u free from figures. These are distributed 
ascendingly and with a free rhythm. 

t'sns-of various shapes f couch, chair and wi ckc r-vrot'le stools , 
musical instruments-, of which the ha rp-vina J " is. the most 
frequent, and the instrument blown by one fiRure and ending 
in soruethiiig (Lke a conch shell, the moat peculiar, complete 
the lUxUricusnesa of the scene, 

PLATE XVI 

Part of coping Stone, Amaravati, Middle second century 
*,n. Madras Museum. On the left a stupa [a approached 
WOrcbipfulJy by three men, on the right three monkish. - 
looking figures and a woman holding a cloth, in front of them ; 
below her, i.t nest to her, si smaller figure of a woman. In 
front of the stupa three seated and worshipping women, a 
child behind, the one on the left, a entile herd in Front and 
two shepherds, one playing on a long flute. This scene js 
divided from the nest by a gate and a wait. ’Vithin this, and 
in front of a building supported by pillars, the following are 
shown] in the centre a couch with n Indy and a prince, another 
couch with two ladies OH the left, and behind this a tree. 
Opposite a monkish male figure and a woman, ladica in 
waiting behind the couch in the pillared hall, musician, etc., 
on the right. On the left, and ncu w the touch, a childlike 
figure with locks, carrying a bowl and some object. 

This part or the relief may refer to the story of Sudhana 
Kinnana. 1 * Prince Sudhana was the son of King Lhana of 
Hasttinapura, The prince went out for hunting into- the 
forest, A hunter, named Halaka, came 10 know from a BsL 
that there was 3 wonderful tank. Called Brahmasabha, which 
was used as a bathing place by Manobara, the beautiful 
daughter of the ltinnara ting, .Drums, and her trtaids. The 
hunter obtained a charmed noo&e from a Nags, which he aimed 
at the Kinnari princess, when she came to take her daily 
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bath. In vatu she tried to escape. Aj| her maids lied away 
in panic, leaving her to the mercy oF the hunter, Prince 
Su-dhana happened to be in that very region, and (hr hunter 
handed oVCt ManoharSL Co him. The prince and princess 
became enamoured of each other at the first sight, and came 
to HastLnapura together with the hunter, whom rise prince 
amply rewarded. SudliArta and Manoisar& were passing their 
daya happily in the interior of the royal palace. The royal 
chaplain became, however, jealous gf the prince, and wanted 
to get rid of him by aorat device. 

The prince was away ofl tome business when the chaplain 
persuaded the ting to arrange for a Kirmata Sacrifice, intend- 
ing thereby to make an end of the life of Manohara. The 
Kinnari princess, coming to know about this, consulted the 
prince's mother, who Advised her to canape. The sjcrifieiftl 
tank was dug out and all the preliminaries were finished, and 
the only thing left was to have Manohar^ brought over to 
the place- for immolation, when the nude her escape and 
flew through the air. tnd get down at the hermitage of the 
Ifsi. On her nay bid to her father's capital she left art 
instruction with the Rfii requesting him to give the prince a 
proper dtroitifiQ if by chance he came that Way in search of 
her. On hia return to HaatinSlpura Sudhana was deeply 
grieved to know sit that had happened, and lost no time 
in seeing the hunter, Halafca, about the hermitage o! the Rri, 
from whom the latter got his first information about the tank 
and the iCinnari ManohariL, The prince started for the 
hermitage, arid, following the direction left by the Kinnari, 
went to the tank , Orahmnsabha, when the maids of Maftuhara 
came to fetch water in pitchers to hiUhe the princess, as a 
means of removing the contamination of human contact , 
The prince put a ring, given him by Manohara, into one of 
the pitchers, and asked the maid who was carrying that 
particular pitcher Eo pour water oveF her head first ont of 
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thiH pitcher, Stic did what the prince hud asked her lu do, 
with the result that the ring fell into Manohara's Sap. She 
particularly enquired erf the llbid if she had come across a 
human being, and receiving an answer in the affirmative, she 
ashed her In bring him into the palace with caution. 111 the 
meanwhile Manohara Wanted to Sound her father. King 
Drums, to find out if he would agree to welcome the prince 
and make him hie son-in-law. Her father puce ended at rir-r to 
shows hostile altitude, but, knowing for <xfi£m that the prince 
would be welcome, she presented him to the king, who duly 
gave her m marriage to the prince. Thus Sudhana and Manc- 
ha ra returned at Last to Hastinapura, where they were received 
with a great pinion by King Dhana and other people. 

The figure to the left is the hunter. (A stunted and 
child-lake figure with loose hair, a hunter is also shown in 
Bhirhut, Cunningham, The Stupa of UharhuL, PI. XXXI V Jt J 
The scones ihu play at Hasiinipura. are united in the relief 
oh the Couch tu the Left is Mnuohssrii and (lie prince's mother, 
the male figure opposite may be the chaplain .Manohara and 
Sudha.na arc seated on the main couch. 1 cannot account for 
the object in the left hand of the prince. The disc behind 
the head of (he princess seems to be a. fan held hy the 
attendant behind her. 

The iiimtar composition combiner the two main scenes. 
The curve, starting from the woman with the cloth, outside 
the gate, is conducted along the hack of the woman in front 
of her, glides along the city wall and ihe reclining figure on 
the couch, jnJ then from the female figure in front of the 
footstool it ascends along the figure of the chaplain and 
the female figures above. 

Another parabola passe* along the hack erf Manoharl art 
the main couch, across the hunter and the three women 
kneel mg in front of the stflpa. The two scenes arc eompijai,- 
Lionally connected, white each when taken by it sell is Left open. 
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PLATE XVII 

5-1- Fragment of post from Afliaravati. Middle second century 
A.D. Madras Museum. 

'Hie segment of the ttiUn.de] shows p»rt of a seat and maLe 
worshippera, one o.F them wears the Crown usually associated 
with Indr*. A tree and flying figures on top. 

‘Hie i wo panels below indicate a rocky i*Fldsct[w,. In the 
one oft the right * flying F'acceka Buddha, two male figures 
walking in friendly embrace, and another figure peeping out 
from behind a comical object ant set between boulders and 
IpetS- [n the near panel, a standing figure, j.e. that of a 
Pacccka Buddha, is shown just before flying off, and another 
figure stands behind him. The Story referred to may he the 
Darimukha Jataka (Cowell, Jataka, Voh 111, No. 37S). 

Tense gestures in the roundel contrast with attitudes of ewe 
in the panels, The bending lowermost figure in the roundel, 
With the MUM precision of ita otlllj K, and the ainuoma contour 
of the two walking figures, offer the corresponding conltistfi- 

$% Part of post from AmarHYKi. Middle second century A.P. 
Madras Museum. Cfr Divyavadana, pp. 495-98, the story of 
an aged brihruin, his twelve daughters-in-law and a snake- 
catcher.* 1 

A mam with am attitude similar to that of an archer hddi a 
huge serpent,* small woman. Eying on her hack, haa taken 
hold Of the serpent’s head, one more has thrown herself down 
imploringly , and three other women at the back. In the left 
panel, not reproduced here, the serpent in small iiise is in a 
ms ft of hag on an armchair. 

S$ r Nagarajs, part of a frieze from Goli. Third century JLD. 
Madras Museum. 

PLATE XVIII 

HodiLisattva (so called in the inscription} from Badhgaya. 
Dated m the year (>4 of Maharaja Tribamala. Early fourth 
century A-P,™* Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
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Thia image of the school of Mathura is its greatest contri- 
bution (.o Indian plaaiie art. The massiveness peculiar to 
sculpture from iVTftdulri of the Kusina period fa still there. 
t( gives Eo aJ] ire works a character oF their own, In the first 
century jt.c r it lent an amplitude of form to reliefs othtr- 
wiaic at one with the art-language of Matthyttlesa at that age 
{Fig. 40). With it went an animation of physiognomies which 
in the subsequent centuries, i.e, during the Kusfina period, 
was full of physical satisfaction. At that phase. Specially in 
the lirst century a., tv, ancient Indian ponderosity was 
conspicuous. This was interpreted in terms of sensualism 
and with a differentiating modelling, by the end of the iim, 
and first Italf of the seenod century A.b. This phase was 
widely approved by oilier schools f Deklilm n and Ychgl). 
Dtl ring the second half of the second century, and subsequ ent- 
]y, sena-jalism and modelling recede for the sake of a sterner 
diaoi pline of surface and outline. This, howeve r„ at that phase 
was done in a hesitating and thoughtful manner, whereas in 
the fourth century this measure forms the basis for an inner 
vision, which pika up mass againai muss, restrained. and 
clearly defined, Hut welded together by a sweeping movement, 

Buddha, in the house of (he Mahant at Rodhgaya, Carved 
in buff sandstone from Chunar, i.e, In iho material of all the 
Bimath sculptures. Fourth century. The tower part of this 
standing image is burred underground. The attitude is 
standardised, with the right hand with ahhaya mudra nod the 
left holding the end of the garment. 

The ufipga appears further back on the head than in 
most of the other images, and this is made even more 
conspicuous by the height of the Cranium.™ The curls are 
not, as Usually, set in regular rows, but they cover in a thick 
disorder the whole wigliic arrangement, which h act off 
againsc ihc forehead by one row of curls in lower relief.™ 

The plastic treatment Ls of mediocre quality, and is 
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related to the tradition of Mathura In details such as the 
heavy ridges for the eyebrows and lesier ridges to demarche 
the eyelids.™ While the physiognomical ty p* belongs EO 
Mathura, the fate with its stem and coarse east of festuroi is 
given a new attitude, ti is held with the chan pressed against 
the throat, and this is not an attitude of extraveri ease as 
in images from Mathura. The modelling of the body is of 
the Samath school. Ira delicate touch, however, in this 
relatively crude sculpture it just indicated only, and is 
altogether afc«nt in the heavy arms and hands. 

The robe, as in all subsequent images of Buddha from 
Saniath, covers both the shoulders. The lower garment is 
here clearly visible through the transparent treatment of the 
sanghaji, the upper robe. 

] coiLogiaphicaify the halo is of interest. FLat and cusped, 
it conforms with Kn Oni* types, but that Lt is oval deserves 
notice, as well ai the *hape of the back of the side itself, which 
is 1 ike * lifigam- (The topmost part could net be photographed, 
as (he image is fued in a recess,) A relatively plain ovgsd or 
Lingam-shapod slab belongs also to a Buddha from JiirnSth of 
the fifth century.* 1 * The figure in front of the lingam-like slab 
is related to figures in front of the iihgam — corvid in the 
round — as the one from GuJiirallain HT (Fig. 3h) Of another 
from Mathura.** The non-rconlc prototype of (his combina- 
tion is shown by a number of representations in Amaravati.®* 
There a lotus Bower is the pedestal for the absent Buddha 
■and behind it is the fiery Iihgam, The piubhsma&daJj, the 
haio along (he entire image, suggests the litigant as the fiery 
breath of lif-c. £il> The iira^cJllira, or the disc around the head 
of the image, however, has solar associations. Both of them 
tend to become fused, as in the present example. Ill later 
images the edge of the prabhamaQdala is actually beset with 
fbmes- UJ 
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PLATE XIX 

5&-5S. Sections from the architrave of Garbwa., near Allahabad. 
Early filth century. Provincial Museum, Lucknow. The 
figures take, part in 3 procession in honour of Visnu 
{Ybiviirupii). Affinities with Hellenic motifs may he seen in 
the contrapost thf the standing HuU>pliy« in buck view 
{Fig. 56), etc,, and in the treatment of the garment of some of 
the figu res {Fig. 57). White the contrapost had also attracted 
the interest of the artists in Vcnga (p. 46), the rendering' of 
the garment in. the relief frt)::: Gurhwi has been taken over 
from Mathura, ^ 

That Greek and Indian sculpture are fundamentally related 
in some aspects is proved by the figurines of tint Indus, valley 
(Figs, 1,3), A rtaditnaa frewn the Lillian side absorbed such 
a device as the contrapost , and made at its own in the few 
instances in which, it occurs. The motif of the draped 
garment, however, was only casually renvemhcieif ps having a 
volume of its awn, The Fold-;, as p. ride, had been converted 
into linos by the fifth century > i.e. they were Created in 
indigenous manner [cf- Figs. 25 , 2 € and 50, 61). 

PLATE XX 

59, Buddha, from Sultangahj, Bihar. Colonial cupper image. 
Early fifth century- Birmingham Museiiiri, 

60, Flying Gandharva couple, from Sondani, Gwalior. Later 
pan of sLiih century, Gwalior Museum, 

Heavy coiffures idd to the weightinesE of the bodies, 
which are weigbllevsly supported by the way in which flight 
and soaring are rendered. The scarf of the female figure 
raises the couple with a high arch, and its broadly swinging 
ends prepare a concave mould which balances the roundly 
modelled figures. Their upturned feet brush along the step, 
like arrangement in the tight comer, By Introducing this 
device, which might as well serve as a support, but does not 
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do so, the parados of flying and hairy bodies becomes even 
more convincing. 

The sword, now broken, which the CandEiarv* tarries, cuts 
not across space* hut stlLlnm, *nd upholds the rule of an 
everlasting state of soaring, 

61 - Pane! with couple, part of a door from Kagari (Chitor), 
Rurputana, Early fifth century. 

The whole panel, with the suggested tree device on top, is 
modelled throughout with, breadth. The more striking, 
however, fa the decisive trocar accent, four times repeated, 
and of a concave stiff nos, of the legs, with knees stretched. 
Such a treatment is distinct from contemporary sculpture In 
other parts of the country, where, even if limhs *re shown 
Stretched (Figs. 59, 62), the knee Ls always indicated m a joint 
which ensures pliability. An inorganic Treatment , Hire that of 
the legs of the N^gari figures, appears as a foreign clement in 
cLsssiCal Indian sculpture. 

62. Buddha, from Simath. Early sixth century. Indian 
Museum, Calcutta. 

PLATE XXI 

63. Varaha avatart „ coknal roeb-tuf relief, Udayagari, Gwalior. 
Early fifth century. 

The hofisontal division of the wall fa carried over on the 
wall of the recess, cut at A right angle to the main face, with 
water waves, horizontal as well as vertical, of the rivers, and 
with (I)? corresponding figures of Gar.ga, Jamun*, etc, which 
could not tw shown in this reproduction. 

PLATE XXII 

64. Durgi Mahifisum-fnajdifii, Bhilmarii. Nagod State, C-L 
About A.D. £00. 

The four -armed goddess with trident, award and shield (?) 
hold* one leg of the dead buffalo. She Is shown here as 
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haying tilled tin; demon in distribution or jLi-stJcc. Tire 
figure of Che hoy on her ridht may bo Dnodubhi, the son of" 
Maya, In spite of facing flight end made to Kit the roundel 
with some effort [the empty attitude of upp^r Eeft arm, etc,), 
this relief maintains, nevertheless, the high level of Gupta 
sculpture, by its poised stillness. 

15. Part of relief of Visnu Ananta-£ayin, IJaflvatata temple, 
Dsngarh, C.I, Eariy seventh century. 11 * 

The part reproduced here shows BhudevI behind Sridevi , 
the two wives of Visnu, of whom the latter massages Ills 
foot, and also A Nlga, with a serpent wiled round his neck 
and standing in tire attic tide of an archer. Very high reti.eC. 
partly severed from the ground [right arm of Naga), a 
heaviness of form, a less differentiated modelling, a hardened 
and at the same time slackened outline, art features of the 
seventh century. 

The various binds of headwear or coiffure arc integuments 
of the degree and quality of absorption of each fare of these 
three figures: the caress and luxuriance of Sridevr, surround- 
ed Ivy the broad arch of the folded cloth, which is relieved by 
variegated devices; the stem vigilance — albeit with eyes 
closed and mouth related, and at rest at the very bottom of 
withdraw^ from all that is external — of Hhfldevl, tightly 
encompassed by a higher arch of cloth hound togetlior by 
simpler devices; and the Nags, with compassionate fttid 
observing devotion, and with a wealth of locks of which the 
softness is at one with the warmth of his mood. Moods are 
shown as state? of being In which the figures, dwell as 
permanent exponents. 



PLATE XXIII 

Colossal SivaitLC image, Patel, Bombay, About A.b. 604. 
The lowermost figure in the centre swodg in sanwpadiStha- 
nalta, -with rosary in his raised right hand held in vyakhyamfr') 
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roudra and in M loaned left hand an object not ^uitc distinct 
arn] left Ltfifi fijabed. The middle figure holds 3 fcamaudatU', j.e. 
a watet pot,, in his left, and hia right i# held In jitina mudra, 
and ihc uppermost hoHa in his upraised ten hands the foJ- 
tuwing: ahitld, a circular cbjttt wilh handle ami 

kamandklu(?) on the left, and besides some indistinct objects, 
a sword and rosary on the right, The uppermost arms are 
uplifted above the head in # gesture of dance, the upper left 
vrith puapa hasta. Those figures, shown from the thighs 
upwards, emerge from behind the shoulders of the figurt in 
front and below them,, In this Cuanner continuity of the 
lingam-^hapc of this fiLva.pj|U,r is established. 

The multiples repeat with their two hands [he mudras of 
the figures in the middle, and hold the Same object. They 
are shown sallying forth from eh# central Siva-pillst, with 
th*if Cega in attitudes of flight and soaring away from 
their origin, white their feces remain turned towards it, 
spell-bound, 

Accessories ate reduced to a minimum and are of the 
plainest kind. Smooth rings are employed as torque, srmlets 
and wristlets. The dhoti of the main figure, unusual in Its 
length, is marked by incised lines, and the scarves, tied across 
the hips with a loop-like arrangement in front, are flat. 

Tht figures of the five (.‘Janas at the bottom are only 
roughly sketched, cxDepiing the one in the left corner. The 
ground , too, in some parts is only roughly hewn, i-e, unfinished, 
and also the ja|i muku(a (matted hair) of most of ihc figures 
and the legs of some of them. 

The musical instruments uf the Gapas arc: on the: left, a 
lute, a Hole and a Suit of tambura, and possibly a plectrum, in 
the; left hand of the uppermost and unfinished Gaga-figures; 
and on the right, a harp-v^Jna ,il ' , and a amt of tambura, 

The entire power of the seven main figures is stored in the 
cheat., which is expanded In breadth and roondness. With 
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this goes a resilient outline and a massing Up of the single 
parts of the volume. 

No other contemporary sculpture has such power inherent 
in modelling by ilidf, irrespective of the com positional move- 
merit. Tim in its trebly open arch is supported by (he 
tripk'Siva column. The arms of the uppermost Sica 
concentrate this movement, and kad it back to the vertical 
■sis. 

Radiance atid Centrifugal energy, multiplicity of appearance 
and opposites of form ({Janas and Siva figures), aE[ of them 
are composltionuliy referred Id the centre, while the experi- 
ence which hus put them forth itself rests in its own power. 
This image is to he connected with less complete visualisations 
of a similar nature. On a lower level, but of a similar 
principle, arc sculpture* from Mathura of a N3gn and Nagi 
in either of them a multiple of figures radiates from head and 
shoulders of the figures. Naga and Valina figures were not 
distinguished as sculptural types (except far iconographic 
details, such as the hood of the Nsga, etc.), as tsn he seen in. 
fShlrhut- lin 1 n the two Mathura ecu iptures iho back , moreover, 
is Carved in each case in the likeness of a trcc^ this show* 
that Naga, Yakaa, Vrksaka or SiilaSjhanjihl were conceived 
as closely allied. 

Siva, as other gods loo, is frequently called a Yaksa. 11 * 
Siva as MahSyogim makes use of his Yafcsm power. To art 
forth multiples of his own body is a manifestation of a power 
which draws upon the inestliaUStilile supply diffused through- 
out the world, hut concentrated tn the divinity ot in the 
yogin for the purpose of being dismissed aa a part form of 
his consciousness, while it ia referred to and upheld by the 
central power. 115 

Thii notion is strengthened by the compositional lingam 
of the three superimposed figures. The compositional unity 
of Yaksa or Siva figure with the Lingam had been established 
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long In other cases the Siv.i in she Lihgam look* 

uUl with one face or With four or five — the fifth, how- 
ever, invisible— from the LLhgsm ; m LEI the type of ]iii- 
god bhava murti m jus entire figure appears in the bursting 
libgwru 

The image from Parcl is hased on the meaning of tihgam, 
of Yaksa and of yoga power. It visualises Siva not with the 
cosmical Euggcstsvcncsg of the Najaraja image. This shows 
Siva in his everlasting activity beheld from without, r ITie 
image from Panel #hoWS Siva as realised from within, his 
slate of power. 

fpelimlnary and descriptive note# on tbit image in Journal 
iff f£j- ftymbey Historical J?ortrfy, 1932, p, 287, afld PI- oppo- 
site, from a photo of the image, in upright position. Dr, 
Krtahnaawanti Iyengar 1 # note in the flimlo Illustrated Weekly 
has come tt> my notice after this has been written. There, 
aLso, the lidgiffl-shape of the three figure# is noticed. 

PLATK XXIV 

Yianu Trivikrama, cave iv, B&dami, Late siiith century. 

The recess, of the relief ii framed by a rock -CO! pilaster 
ar.d other architectonic devices, etc., it appears covered in 
this photograph, in its upper right part, by a projection from 
the ceiling of the cave, The heavy dub, with the heip of 
which YifQU balances his stride, act# composilionally as Link 
between, the carved pilaster on the left (only its edge to he 
seen) and the cnonnOU* fight leg which supports him. The 
plastic composition is not confined to llte actual relief, but it 
comprises the entire walls of the cave (the Sardula device in 
the upper left), it comprises also seemingly conflicting 
treatments. Firstly, the heaviness and utmost generalisation 
of body and limbs, of Vispu and the rather deoiled and 
accurate claho^tion of his apparel (tirifa mukufa, with 
cloth folded fan-1 ite, the club, the girdle, etc,), and, secondly. 
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the heaviness and generalisation of the figure of Vi^iju ar.d 
rh« [datively free round nesa of outline and modelling in the 
accompanying; figures, erf which the main figure, in action n£ 
well m 3 presence, rak^s no PKH-ice. The graded relief, without 
any demarcation of planes , is given the fullest effect in this 
Composition, 



PLATE XXV 

■8. Buddha walking, cav* xis, Ajapti, Sixth centum 1 , Figure 
of woman devote* with lotus bud (?) behind him. Below 
a panel with three seated figures of Buddha. On the bracket 
of piaster to the Loft a dying Gafia. 

The facade of the vaVe mi either side nf the door, which 
had formerly been occupied by panels containing figures of 
donors (Fig, 4-1), is now divided into Compartments with 
figures of the Buddha. It had taken centuries before tine 
Buddha was given an image, and. it ionfc further centuries 
before the ioug* Could appear repeatedly and as a pattern on 
the OUWiide of the temple. 

$, Bodhiaattva PadntapAoi Aviilnkilcrrara, Naslb, cave n,vii. 
Early eighth century. 

The difference in treatment of figures 68 and 69 is con- 
siderable. Broadly spreading rmisi, without energy' and with 
a faltering outline, in. the relief from Aja^ta, an economy of 
modelling accompanied by a clear-cut outline,, subtle in 
disciplined sinuosity, lei Xasik. With, thia comMponds the 
rendering of the hands and. the facial features; melting almost 
to the point of being inarticulate in Ajanpi, they are linearised,, 
intense and definite in Nisik, The hands of AvaJokitejvara 
hold fly-whisk and (o(US as if these were weightless, those of 
the Buddha from Ajayfa are benumbed, 

PB. Monks and lay people at the feet of the Buddha id 
Phrioi rxacu , pari of a large composition,™ Ajanta, cave xkvi. 
Sixth century, {Somewhat later than cave xitj 

U 
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The downward tilt of almost alt the f&cea, the upward and 
pemivoly held right arms, the horizontal line of the left arms, 
the indicated diagonals of the tegs, En sitting posture arid but 
roughly sketched so a* to mike a broad basis to the uppeT part 
of the frieze, are part of a plasticity in which the measured 
modulations, bathed in light or subdued by a rich daftness, 
dwell in (hit world of form which the main image (fiol shown 
in the reproduction), in the simplicity of its state., beeps 
relented to the bottom of its presence. 

PLATE XXVI 

Part Of Gariga relief, MflmalEapurtm- Middle seventh 
century. 111 

Showing figure of « Dtva with halo, two coupiea of flying 
fdandharvos, etc., tttd two crouching Gapaa. Ttie furrows 
carved into the vertical wall of the rock are m»nt to Separ- 
ate the stone boulders of the Hin-tfluym mountains. They 
protect at the same time the figures on this otherwise 
unprotected vertical surface from being washed out by the 
torrents of the tftoOsoofl, as they divert them into w^dy-made 
channels, 

The peculiarly south Indian treatment of the body may best 
be understood by holding Fig, 7t against Fig, ti6 r which is 
relatively nearest to Et of (he Dckhhsni examples in plastic 
formulation. The slightness of the torso — the slim abdominal 
portion with a sharp inctsioo above the hips, horizontal with 
the mjite, and trianguLnr with the female figures — is at once 
Conspicuous in M fttnalEapuraitK Activity Is also suggested by 
the chest being thrown forward and Che shoulder* dnWn 
back. A peculiar mannerism, of an ill foreshortened forearm, 
with the palm raised and turned outward, occurs thrice in this 
SKtion of the Gariga relief, and is also to he found in Pallava 
sculpture of the eighth century, { KaiESiatlSlha temple at 
KiicEpumm.) 
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PLATE XXVI [ 

Corner of Dhaimarlju rstha, M^raJlapueam, Middle 
seventh centtinr. 

The repented vert I Cal tern of the figures, singly or iti palm, 
afld trt into pLiln and rectangular niches, affords the optica* 
support necessary for the heavy horizontals of capital and 
Cornice. In none of the later lemples h the imputation of 
the figure into an 'architectonic’ contest carried cut with 
such purity. 

Two royal figures from A rj una’s ntha. Mamattipvram. 
Middle seventh ccmurv. 

^ ith right arms held, akimbo- — this posture here is jn atti- 
tude cf case and rtot of command— and flowers in the hands 
of the mate figure, the supple length rf the bodies k balanced 
hy the curve ot the arms. A minor feature, the plain garland 
(Figs. 72, 75 ) nr the crossed garland (Pig, 71), thrown across 
the arms, gives scope to 4 predilection of the craftsman for 
slender, smooth and mu ruled furmst. The lower part of this 
relief is unfinished. This is responsible fur the seeming 
stiffness of the legs, speedily of the male figure. 

plate xxvm 

Shepherd scene in Vpndivans, part ot Govaidbanadharu 
rehef, Kr(p mar^dapam, Mimaltapuranfr Middle seventh 
century. The figures appear either Co emerge from within 
the rock: the Cows, the flute player, the femate figure with 
the infant, or else they arc act against its flat surface : the 
main group of cow-calf and milking cowherd (gopj) and the 
female figure, who Carries a vessel for churning the milk (?) on 
her head. Peculiar is the fashion of wearing the half in the 
case uf the cowherd. It is cropped and thick, with single 
cutis except for the long skein of hair at the apex of the 
head, which h coiled round tire middle and is laid across 
lie curls. 
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No definite plants of the relief are to be distinguished, 
but the process, it seems, of becoming articulate form, itself 
Ids become a form of Jts own, 

The relief has been whitewashed, This has become 
weathered and ts responsible for tbc darkness in some parts. 

PLATE XXIX 

75. Duigi IVIahiaaauf^enarttifii, interior of Ri-ffldVir taut, 
Ellora. Revtntb century, 

Tire breadth of this summary modelling contains a con- 
centrated vigour. It keep* in balance all parts and factors of 
the composition. Viewed against it, lire figure!) in the con- 
temporary reliefs from Msmallapuraui (Figs. 71—74) appear 
playfully at ease in their actions, and. the compositions there 
appear to be made of s lyrical or heroic but of a slighter 
substance. The affinities, on the other band, with Dekkhaiu 
rdiefe of the sixth century are dose (Fig. 66). Every detail 
now 1 is imbued with breadth and heaviness, and while steeped 
in, or emerging from, it i1»o commands silcnct:. 

76. Part of a relief, with SrVi scepping forth from lotuses, 
K&ilasanatha temple, Eiioro,® 1 Second half, eighth century. 
The south Indian element, grafted on the tradition of the 
Drikkhsn, am he discerned in the suppleness of curves, but 
on the whole the plasticity uf the mass remains domiusnt. 

PLATE XXX 

77. Tfipurantaka niurti, on outside wall of Kaitasa nar ha temple, 
Ellora,, ' ,J!, Second half, eightli cemttry- 

Siva, the destroyer of the three castles of the Aeuihs, is 
shown in tits chariot, with Brahma as charioteer and Visnu a? 
s white hull who steadies the chariot in front. 

In this relief the Southern dement has entered into a more 
forceful combination with the Dckkhanj idiom. Energy is 
Bugsested by shoulders thrown hack and by the Correspond- 
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in£ tensirm of the outre nf i!n* outline, akin to Fallava motifs 
(Fig. 71}, but the volume of the chest adds a power of a 
higher degree (see Fig. 66}. 

Width rtf gestures and of the cnmpnsiiionid movement -also 
are of the Dekkhan. £ee p for instance, the arch of the move- 
ment of the; main figure frem the rifjht leg to the left fist, its 
repetition hy the figure of an Amies, and these prtraiEti 
movements arc echoed around the earner by the outline of the 
hack of the prancing horses. 

If sculpture in the West endeavours to rcmov r c the material, 
so that the- figure which is seen in it by the artist, even, hefore 
it is carved, may he taken out of the material in which it is 
beheld aa Imprisoned, rock-cut sculpture, *nd socially in the 
Dekktian, knows of no hottiliiy of rhe material from -which 
form would have to he wrested, In the present example, 
simulated architectonic articulation — a corner with walla 
at nn angle e»f <J0 degrees— is tnken to he, a* it actually 
had been, part of The three-dimensioned material, 1'hc 
figures, with their movement and direction, are coinpnsib 
tioiially connected acmes twn adjacent surfaces, and fill 
dynamically the Internal between these, which had to he 
scooped out to show the relief. The plastic conception la 
nowhere as consequentially carried through aa in the rock-cut 
monuments. It docs not brook the surface, or one surface 
only, for its display. 

Part of relief of 1 Havana shaking Kailatt, 1 Knilisanatha 
temple, Eltora. Recess on outside of tempi* * 311 Second half, 
eighth century. 

More definitely than in the other oompesitiona is the 
element of darkness Introduced into the relief itself; the 
ground is perforated by grotto-like opening*, which lave no 
other scope but to allow darkless tonetll* down at the back 
of the relief, The irregularly cusped dcvEoca, above the rect- 
angular reeeRs of the figure of the attendant on the right, are 
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meant tg auggtat rfouda. Their flat row* hut further under- 
IJne the Mtitel modelling qF that part of the compoaiburi . 
Next to this it recedes Co-ncaveEy and accompanies the move- 
ment of the figure nf the female companion, who., seized by 
terror, rushes into the degveh of the relief. Unperturbed and 
poised in mind, volume and in its position in the rdief, the 
figure of the attendant restores equilibrium. 

PLATE XXX r 

KaJyanaaundaiamurti, Elephsmi, Eighth century. 

The betrothal of Siva and FaxvatL Laksmt on the left, 
behind her is to be seen a water vessel (the figure which carries 
it us not shown in (his reproduction^ fw pouring water 
at the ceremony of betrothal- Rebind FarvatJ her feih«\ 
FarvatarSj#; neat to Siva, Urehnia performs homa as the 
chieF prieat at the marriage ceremony.. 

The curved recess of this entire scene is laid like a dost 
behind the unto figures. The jubilant circle of flying figures 
above, with a noiseless beating nf invisible wings, keep eternity 
going on hs unending melody, a homage of the spirit* uF the 
*1r to the secret of the earth, -which blossoms up plant-like aa 
god and goddess, and reclines in its absorption, in which the 
passing of youth and the passing of beauty are eternally 
present at that which passes, that is, which has life. 

FLATE XXXII 

A -celestial dancer, atone relief, Kuharpur, north Bengal. 
First haLF, seventh century. 

On a. double lotus, at a moment of whirling and just before 
risi ng again, the dancer— with force fully bent knees, the 
weight on the left foot, the right arm thrown across the body, 
the left shoulder and left arm raised, the head bent and 
turned towards the right in the direction of the whirling 
movement, with the palm of the right hand turned outwatds 
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fl-fld tlie left with the palm inward, loosely pending;, from the 
Sent forearm — bolds a jewelled band, l wind'd across the 
arms. The fluttering ends of the garment to either side of 
ib* finite intensify the movement, as dives also the mass of 
hair coiled up and resting against the I iTc shoulder. Simple 
and heavy jewellery, a Lung dhoti, with a raised pattern of 
h folds/ Full of the vigour »E the movement, and a pleated and 
ts&»ddifce arrangement tucked into and hanging tn front of 
the dhoti, complete the simple and bold accessaries. They 
surround a body of intensely restrained plasticity, itself 
formed , as i ! were, by ihe dancing movement. The sa me holds 
pood for the large-featured fact. 'Rie eyes are enamoured 
with and swim like Fishes lr the movement of the dance and 
composition which mskea the lips so blissfully tttlKtL The 
entire composition and the entire figure are borne by dance. 

BL Bodhlsattva AvalohiteEi'ara, Nalondi- Harly eighth centwTy. 

The Bodhisactva of large size is accompanied by Tflna and 
BhrkojT (?), He holds the Lotus shown growing 
root-scrolls., with buds of great Sensitiveness. Three DbyHtd 
Buddhas un plain and oval halo. 

The delicate sleekness of this image, partly carved in the 
round, is oif a high quality vfl the treatment of the chest and 
in the rendering erf the lotuses. Otherwise, however, precision 
and stiffness belong to an impoverished plastic cuftfext; this 
h shown by the legs, with incised circles for the knees, the 
dry superposition of ganswnl and pearl-chain, the -neatness 
of proportion of facial features, and the regularity of the 
carefully dressed ;iti mukufa 

32. Part of f^hgSdhararniiiti. with Uma, Vifnu on Garuda and 
a Gapa. Elephanta. Eighth century. The innate plasticity 
of the art of the Deltkhan distinguishes t his relief, and gives 
tut little scope to the linearising, Battening and schematis- 
ing tendency, conspicuous in Rome contemporary tlekkhani 
reliefs and elsewhere [Figs. 6^, St, 8-3). 
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PLATE XXXIII 

BodtiisattVi VajrapSni, from KendrapHrS. originally from 
Nalatipiri, Early eighth century, Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

The lotus stalk leads the compositional rhythm. Jts 
movement is not only taEen up by the main figure, but also hy 
the Devtfl, and spec idly by iheir irmt. The flaming edge of 
the prabhamandala contributes mueh towards the consistency 
of the composition. 

In spit* of obvious stylistic affinities with Fig. SI, 
which are brought about by the phase to which both the 
images belong and by the fact that they are both of 
the eastern school, the differences are wjuslly distinct 
Within the peneraiitiea an common they express the living 
ItaditLOEi of each of the two provinces, i.e. Bihlf-Bengal 
on the one side, and Oriasi (UtkliEa) on the other. None of 
the delicacy of the former imago a to he found here, but an 
altogether more solid -consistency of composition, A coherence 
Of jewellery and body, and even stiffness in some parts, as 
in the legs, for instance, arc part of the surging linear 
rhythm. 

PLATE XXXIV 

SanHvati, Jama image, Falta, Eifcanir. Middle eleventh 
century.* 1 * 

The goddess carries rosary, lotus, book and water vessel, 
and on her crown the image of a Ttrthaahkara^ Her com* 
panions hold each a lute (vlrt3.). the donor and hi* wife 
worship AC her feet. Scroll Wflh Hamsa-vihina, etc,, on 
pedestal ; lotus halo, and flume border of pointed stele, a 
flying Gandharva on either side. Viewed against the largeness 
of clinical sculpture, an elaboration of details of jewellery, etc,, 
flnd of the texture of the skin (trcaimeiH uf abdomen) are 
peculiar fco this image. A slackness and stiffening at the same 
tjme of chi threefold flexion of the body goes hand Eft hand 
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wifh an ovcr-stra ined sensitiveness of the fingcre. A softening 
of the- plastic, and a hard.L-njng of the Ernrar ctc-m-LTiC (outline 
of the right leg, I ■ it u.s device, etc,) enter upon an ambiguous 
combination, which leads to a novel physiognomy artistically 
as weEt as psychologically fact the Face), 

Nai-asiniha, Devangana (AhiiJra), Sirohi Scate, About 

a,c. SHJ0.2JT 

A morbid elegance j a combined with a po«e of power In 
the linen C Composition: the Concave curve predominates 
venkaEEy in the two Astras one above the other, on either 
side, and horizontally in the figure oF Hitanyakasipy in the 
centre — whom Vi^^u disembowels at the time of lingering 
twilight — and again vertically in the left leg of the main figurt. 
The plastic contort makes use of giidingiy interlaced jmd 
tube-hbe units. They are undercut a nd &nv*d in the round, 
to the largest extent. 

The principle of composition in these images (Figs. 34 and 
05) is to bind up the single parts with the main figure. This 
may be done by twining them — mthdcEEcd form as well as dark 
interval— around it, and they may W locked up in the centre. 
Or from the centre they ntay lie placed diagonally {Fig. 34), 
with the groups of attendant figures and symbols helrvw as 
well 33 above Ihe hands, their diagonal CoPiiusCtiotis intersecting 
at the nave!. But whether grouped around the centre or start- 
ing From the centre, whether of flowing and tube-1 ihe shape 
{Fig. 85) or coagulated and knobby (Fig. fit), the principle is 
the- same,, t.e. to fill a stele with reference to the main image. 

This. is done differently in various localities and hy the 
different generations of craftsmen, and it is carried out 
logically in the single sculptures. Hut the linear composition 
of these imaRca is not dynamic, neither ctntripetaEEy nyr 
ccntri fugalEy (ace, however, classical images and compositions. 
Figs. G(>, 67, 80, etc.). Its coherence Is conditioned by an 
attitude on the side of the craftsman which corresponds, to 
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the attitude of simultaneous fixation on the side oi the 
devotee. AccentLew distribution, in these mediaeval images 
is furthest remote from a spontaneously dynamic structure. 
Nevertheless the Utter* even if no longer active is the basis 
on which coherence is made possible. When, at a Later age, 
in the images. (hat belong to the Mughal pile, this coherence 
is no Conger there, Indian plastic art has ceased to exist., 
although images Continued to be made and were fit for 
worship. 

PLATE XXXV 

Portion of a panel of the ceiling in the temple of Neminatha , 
at D.Uw§ra, Mount Abu. Built by TejapAk.AU). 12JL 

A scene probably referring to the palace of Kanwa. St 
Mathura, and to the early life of Kjrije, Kjspa, according to 
jama tradition, was a coU4h'l of the Tirthainkara. Nemmitba. 

On the right a CWfr-tftoreyed building f with a figure looting 
out of the window in each storey, and with an open pavilion 
on the ground floor and one male figure Mated (here, hits 
stepped pyramidal roofs supported by brackets, one Separate 
roof of the pavilion pud one of the second storey of the 
building. Outride the building, and on two levels, the upper a 
terrace-lkke projection slightly higher (hail the bottom of the 
pyramidal roof and apparently attached to the gate, are 
several larger sized nude figures, ail engaged in conversation 
or listening. To (tat left of the building La a gate, consisting 
of two massive towers (dvara-affSJakaj and Capped by birid- 
vaulted rook.® 3 Two garlands wilh beads and tassels are luted 
on to holders on. tile from and between the two roofs. The 
door reaches to the basis of the vaulted part, It consist* of 
wooden panels, which are framed and iron bound. One of 
its wings k pushed open by a figure , and there it scema to 
atay for ever- This figure in the halfLipcn door is a device 
which ihe medieval craftsmen from Gujariit to Otisas apply 
by itself t or else they Lnaen it into compositions. 
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Next to the gate the stables are indicated. In the part of 
the relief reproduced hvru only the stable of the tioraes fe 
shown. The animals arc tied to posts with standards, and 
grooms attend to them. Pointed angularity of limbs, nr eke 
onneave curves (tegs of standing figures and oona positional 
curve of Iq; of home with bent head, continued by the 
teg of the prancing horse, the parallels to this concave 
rhythm, such as that ul thn hr idle and the enmplnLion of this 
device by the concave lino in the opposite sense), thin the 
plastic Con&e^E, and bring about a linear CamposbE ion as 
clear as it ls subtle, 

PLATE XXXVI 

Corner and recess of Wall, with figures of Sakhts between 
round pilasters. Candravati, JhaLawar State, Malwa. About 
A.D. yihJ. 5 - 11 'I'hc round and heavy mass, bare oF elasticity, 
dispenses the linear element from any suggestion of move- 
ment. The simple folds of the scarves and the beaded chains 
partition the modelled form into compartments, ao thnl their 
fonord pressure appears the more urgent. The same holds 
good for the face and iu feature*, The latter si mil* Hy divide 
an4 stress the rounded volume. Physiognomy oF free 3 -nd 
body are given the same plastic treatment, They carry the 
same expression. This appl ics to mcduval sl ulpture through- 
out (sec also Figs, 3$<J and ^P) r 

The sculpture of Calklriivati, i.e, of Malwa, in their 
massiveness belong to the tradition of central India, In their 
rigour and problematic cast of the form-physiognomy, how- 
ever, they belong to Rajput sculpture. They form a distinct 
group, in which the affinity with sculptures TO the west 
matters more than that with central India. Nevertheless, both 
the component* are there, in this group and in the others. 
Their degree of interm intufe results in each case in a peculiar 
artistic type. 
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Figures and pillars project from the wj]|* f acid ire shuffled 
jt various angles around the axis of the tcmple-hody. 

Two ■warrian , from Purina Mahadcva temple, Ilarasnath, 
Sekar, Jaipur, Hajputana. ajj. 956“ Private collection. 

While the body maintains a rounded fullness, the legs, 
although thin and stiff, yet preserve some details of modelling 
and pliability. These as separately tangible features, Along 
with, and part of an Abstract rigidity, Arc symptomatically 
mediaeval. 

Sword, shield, quiver, etc., art laid across, ih* figures, in 
front of and behind them. They act BS exponents of the 
linear Context, and sum it up by their slightly concave curves. 
A greater delicacy in modelling, a lighter and more flexible 
handling of the linear- dements, distinguish, the sculptures 
from HatAUtilth from the mere stolid weight of the sculp- 
tures from Maiwa, In which the central Indian, Le, the 
d assical share, prevails over the medieval, But when viewed 
against reliefs of the weatenurmcn branch, it is a relatively 
pithy sturdiness which distinguishes R^puc sculptures. 
Each province within the western school giv C1 form to the 
mediaeval problem in a manner of ifca tnvn, 

PLATE X5CXVII 

Nawimha, in enclosure ua|] of MahideVa temple, Caitd- 
pur, Jtiansi, Twelfth century. 

This is one oF the most markedly medieval sculptures. 
Linear and angular movements prevail. Hie entire oomposi- 
lion consists of various sections which art dove-tailed. Their 
zig-zag (i.e r the broben-up and originally undulating rhythm} 
rtStS on plastic units, mainly cylindrical in sbupe (see the 
arms). The shuffling of the graded relief is given cohesion hy 
the dcetsfvecKis of the various diagonal movements, tnd by 
the d*ep shade which accompanies and underlines them . The 
breaking up of the round movement into angles is clearly to 
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be E-ten in [he lonj; garland (vanamalsi) of Naras]rhha, where 
■t is adjusted to his diagonally placed leg. 

The fuciil physiognuftty resumes thu y r the Composition,:, 
angular in every instance, that of Narasimha is based, ml the 
rectangle and square, with which go the wide- open jaws, the 
wide-open eye fc whereas that of Himyakaaipu, triangular and 
pointed h harbours- the derision of a dosed mouth and defiantly 
slanting eyes. 

Bracket-figure and portion of wad of manJ.ipari. Duladeo 
temple, KhajUrJfho, Rynddli hand, C.t. Eleventh century. 181 

The figure is insertod into Hower-shaptd SQCkttS, and the 
upper socket into the jaw of a lion head. This vertical PCffl- 
bifififfiOP in the hi^hesc relief is sec against horizontal fillets, 
mnuldingB and CKuSseS, cadi of which is decorated, cither 
(1) by devices cut flatly and without any modelling at right 
aogks against the ground, so that a black and white pattern 
results (wave pjLtrurn, chess -board pattens, etc.); (2) by a 
figured frieze, each figure modelled with a melting softness; 
(3) by devices which are partly modelled and partly linearised., 
uf these one type (a) combines perpendicularly incised Lines 
with schematically modelled surfaces, so that the lines appear 
black against the modelled surface (iytuB-peiaJ moulding and 
fillet of rosettes and lozenges), si id (lie other (A) decomposes an 
originally modelled content into a stricty guotoctticjd order of 
triangles, joined In the surface of at angles (inverted triangles, 
i.c. lotus petal devices, third row from bottom). 

These three types, hiten^eneous in origin and incongruous 
in effect, tell their own fate. The first, with its geometrical 
and cloar-OOl cniourLsm, is alien to the plastic conception 
and is tboraugldy mediatval. Such devices had begun in 
be used by the sixth century (Fig. 307 and AjaQji, pained 
borders c>n ee i 1 ings). The second type „ full of figure, human and 
anim-alic, and of a melting sinuosity of the plastic texture, ij 
rooted In classical tradition.; and the third is a Compromise 
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between the two, This alio a Indies to the bracket figure. Its 
affinity with that of Hirapyaha^Lpu (Fti’. 9?) is obvio^H as far 
as the curvature of the body or the sharpness and vehemence 
of the angles of the joints a re concerned, But in the bracket 
figure i on the whole, the classical component prevails, i.e. the 
principle of curved continuity, whereas In Fig. S9 straight 
line, angle and plane dominate 

PLATE XXXY11I 

U. Maithuna couple™ and female figure on corner of waif, 
Uitragupta ternpJe, KhajurahOr Tenth Century. 

Each figure or group is set against the flat wa!l, and stands 
on a rectangular base. With (Fig. 87} or without architectonic 
devices, the figures, along with the respective recasts or 
projection*, ape shuffled around tht axis of tfie temple-body. 
While they adhere to it d»dy (Pig, S7) by the weight of the 
modelled form and the amplitude of their postures, those in 
ihe present example show this connection relived; the figures 
are of a slighter typo and just ding to the Will, Idioms oF 
western type aa far aa the treatment of the elongated tegs 
and facial profile? are concerned, are softened by the nuance* 
of modelling, 

A languid and Calculated eroticism exhibits the figures 
with a knowing and self- reflecting smite, which doe* not 
Stand in need of a mirror. This ia held purposelessly, and So 
35 not to catch any reflection, by the female figure who herself 
reflects, doubly knowing wbat she is not meant to Hee, 

Fashions of period and province are specially noticeable in 
Ircadwear and harirdrctt. The hair is tied Up hum-like at the 
back of the head. Small crowns tower on sleek heads with 
coquetry, whila they balance the mass of the hair at the hack. 

92, ^ifdulfl, uppfit part, Early eleventh century. Khajurffio 
Museum, 

Balanced by the equal shares of the ‘classical 1 and the 
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’ TncdLxval and with a subtle middling and linear sensi- 
tiveness, playful notes of Cb« one £S wnd! as the other, ate 
applied, such as the fluff cf marie on the shoulder, soft and 
round sn texture, and the deeply incised dark line underneath 
[he chin, tt ends on the jaw with flsc plaque, 

Held by a widely arched movement,, the head droops, with 
wondrous apprehension, into a state of reluctant compassion, 
from which the elegance of the animat body turns away, 

PLATE XSX1X 

J'J, Head from Khajuiaho, Tenth century. Private coLIcctLon. 

The crown (baranda mukuta) and the elongated car with 
ear-ring show this head to belong CO an attendant divinity, 
which stood in profile against the ground of Eh* relief, so that 
the oilier half of the face could not be seen, [n this connection 
it may be pointed oOI that in such cases ihc profile, not 
seen as a rule, is not worked out in detail, and is altogether 
cfeFormed, as Lr is adjusted to the slope of the surface- which 
connects the ground with ihc line of the profile. These 
deformed halves oF faces ar* midway between the un-formed 
and the formed, and they arc left in this state, for they *re 
not meant to be seen. 

Hair and jewcSLery, with their roughened and intricate plastic 
rhythms, set off the Largeness and purity of the mcdellinp of 
the face. Correspondences, SUth as the eyebrow and ridge of 
the nose, the lower part of the nose and the chin, the surface 
of the upper eyelid and surface of the Hose wing, etc., give 
to such faces a compos itional consistency which makes irrefut- 
able and organic the ambiguity of the facial enproslour 
9+, Nimdjn, a colossal sculpture in the round, in a pavilion 
facing Visvaniiha. temple (about A,D. IOOQ), Khljurtbo. The 
summary round ness of this compact form is at rest within 
the smoothness of its highly polished surface. It is set off by 
the clear pattern of the ornaments, laid on in quiet and 
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simple du™. There La nn trace of innervation and but 
Little of a dynamically ptalic treatment. Stagnation is not 
far away. In the meanwhile, monumentaijty and j portentous 
stillness are positive quakcics. 

PLATE XL 

Iiidrih/n, from Safni. Tenth century. ^ Indian Museum* 
Calcutta, Two types of form md two Corresponding facial 
expressions combine; the lead inf; and aboriginal type, with 
a willing | italic mass and a face blindly steeped in the pride 
Of the body which carries it; a pouting mouth set forth by 
a short-featured physiognomy, with bulging traits. Secondly, 
the subsidiary and western (i.c. medieval) trend, Hharpiy 
linear in limbs and profiles of some of the attendant figures, 

VifQii, from Sarangarh, Barkurl, west Bengal, About 
A.D. 1100. Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

Trefoil arch and Smalaka on top of the ilkhaiB-ahiaped 
upper portion and iicEutectonic pilasters, on the aides of this 
stele make it appear in the Likeness of a shrine, ah i ch cunts i ns 
the mam figure. Its flattened hulk, although to the Urgent 
extent carved in the round, along with the figures of Lak^mi 
in id SaraisvatT, appears pressed against the dela.il of avataras 
and accompanying figures. 

Nearer to images of Kalihga in width and rigour of treat- 
ment and in details of apparel, such, a* die kiriia ftiuku£a, fete,, 
than to the more humanely small and gracious images from 
Bengal of the Sena school, this Image from western Bengal, 
and others ton, have little in common with the wort of the 
Sena school, except a predilection for architectonic motives 
in the framework; this is pecular to Onssan images too. 
Otherwise, however, a stern generalisation subdues all detail. 
The image rules iri the severity of ha existence, and it is with 
the help of such images, amongst others, that the Concentration 
of the mind of the devotee attains its ultimate goal. 
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Sculptures from western Bengal Itave 3 vigour and rtentnoa 
oF their own. With a d isripEim; of the tightly -stretched and 
rounded surface go widely-flung cuntji, ns they are peculiar to 
tbe sculptures in Orissa. Hut they have none of the gliding 
Sinuousness, and seem arrested in their own solidity. The 
earnestness of the Battened physiognomy is not alleviated by 
the intricacy of the ornaments (see specially the interlaced 
aftd flat chains of the jewel -studded dhoti), Physiognomy 
and ornaments, e(c, h tightly fit a piastre conception, which 
makes the inopge most afcin to the intentions of the iistrua. 

PLATE XU 

Bodhisattva, AvaloJutcdvara, gilded metal image, NaLanda. 
Ninth century. Nilanda Museum. 

How relatively little the material matters in the plastic 
conception is illustrated by this image, which, ahlioUgh of a 
higher artistic quality than most of the stone images of the 
Pala school of the ninth century,™ shares their characteristics,. 
Body ;tnd ornaments clearly belong to two separate categories. 
(Figs. 97 and 93 may be viewed against Fig*. 112 and 113, 
where body and ornaments belong to on* inseparable plastic 
conception.) In cither case, the ornaments of the metal 
image are more precisely wrought and conspicuous than in 
the stone images of the same art-province and of the same 
age. But this relatively small <1 iflereuce ii one of degree only, 
and ia but a slight Concession to the material. But stone and 
metal images of one and the same art-province have their 
distinct features in common, even if they arc not of the same 
age. In the hierarchy of determining factors, the constant 
element of the art-province stands foremost. Next to it Is the 
chronological factor. The art -provinces carry its successive 
modifications. The material can hardly be considered a 
determining factor. Only the slightest concessions ate made 
10 it; metal images from eastern India are different from, 
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those of the south, in the same manner and to the same 
degree as the atone carvings of the two provinces. 

■^S- The birth or Buddha. Image from Nalanda. Gariy tenth 
Century. Indian Museum., Calcutta. 

Mlyi I>cvl stands in traditional posture under the tree, 
the Buddha in lane issues from her right side, and taiea his 
first step* below on a pile of five Lotuses (there should be 
seven). India, BrahmJ. and Vi&ou figure as attendants; on 
the pedestal are figure* of the donors.. 

Freely rhythmical and acccntlces in the distribution of the 
figures , that of Maya Devi k Barked by her portion and size. 

PLATE XLII 

UurgfL Mshi$i*Ura - mardini, Khiching, Mayurbhaftja, 
Middle eleventh century. 13 * 

The transparency of the mood of the goddess ii diffused 
throughout the entire image, throughout the tenure of its 
surface and the (pacing of her movement. The crudity of 
the ha»s, with the buffalo and it* severed head, the puppet- 
like demon and the grinning child-face of the Ifon-valiafla 
are negligible, were it not for the ineffective vertical airis 
which the craftsmen attempted to maintain with the help of 
the raised body oF the demon. However this may be, the 
triumph of the goddess raises her smooth limbs to that 
sphere of action where the deeds of the gods are their 
play. 

The plain rectangle of the aide , with just one Dying 
Oandharva in the right comer, Ls exceptional, and *0 is the 
fact that it is so widely cut away around the figure. 

FLATE XLI1I 

1(10. Mahcavari, Par£vadevata, in side of wall of Ramcivar 
temple, Bhuvane^vsr, Oriisfi. Eleventh century. 

Besides the Parivadevacas, there is no other fij'ure- 
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sculpture on tins temple i stereometries! profiles surround 
them (see the has*). 

The body is formed as if brought about by a rotating 
movement, now circular, now fattened— a movement which 
proceeds from field w Upwards; tike a chalice it raises the 
globular brea&ta almost to shoulder height fa later version of 
this peculiarly Kalihgan LduiTn, further rounded and less 
modelled, is shown in Fig. 104). 

101, Musical scene, flepbjric^var temple, Bbuvarteivar. Eleventh 
«nt ury. 

Flute and cymbals are the instruments p] a yed upon by the 
female and the male figure. Although connected by the theme 
and by the mpOtitloA, the figu res are not shown vyith 
reference to each other, but in view of the musical move- 
ment, which has brought them togetlaer as much aa it keeps 
them apart. Enticement without risk, a nonchalant ridicule 
mellowed in rhythm *nd melody, are contributions of the 
Specifically mediaeval factor. 

PLATE XL1V 

102- Sporting Oapa* Brahmesvar temple, Bhuvanejvar. 
Eleventh century. 

Three intertwined figures, of which the (pmifi figure 
embraces with he left kg the second, who is reclining con- 
tortedly in the right com-cx of the panel. The third figure 
tries to Undo the grip of the left band of the main figure, 
which has taken hold of the right leg of a body swung across 
his- right ahouldex. The hands are only sketched' the right 
hand and fool* etc, of the main Jigurt iK unfinished, 
lfrL Naga couple. Sun temple aft Kon&raka. Thirteenth century. 

Niga-bood, flute playing, worshipping,, and manifesting 
itself intertwined around a pilaster, which has no other 
purpose but to serve their presence the motif of Naga 
and round pdaster on MuktesVar and Raja-rani temples 
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Bhuvane£vflr WT ) , i* embodd-sd in 9 re«H Framed by boriiontal 
bands on. a. projection on the right, and by a pilaster with 
vertical ornamentation of its fUt abaft on the left. The 
wholly non- tectonic and purely plastic articulation of this 
monument Is carried out moat consequentially and tn every 
detail. 

plate xlv 

D4- ^nlabhahjika ,*”■ U-pper slorty of Son temple, KoflSraka. 
thirteenth century. 

Reclining against the walL of the temple, and fettered tn it 
by the motif of the tree, hidden by darkness, the figure strives 
away and upward, where 10 raised arms- appear arrested 
against the foliage of tie tree. Tie urge of the no-formed 
towards its own articular* form, the Urge within tie human 
figure towards its ultimate State, i.e. towards liberation, keep 
pace in this relief. The myth of the inter-connection between 
the life of tree and woman ia invested wirb a fullness of 
body, smoothness of limbs — with jewels in this rasa organi- 
cally one with It — and with a high tension of the curve of the 
outline. 

PLATE XLV I 

135 . Panel of rock-cut temple at \fasrur, Kangri (western 
Himalaya*). Ninth century, fit similar subjects, see Figs. 
44, 73. 

06. Fountain atone, Nagbai, Camba. First half, eleventh 
century, inscribed in the year 3 {rj, i.c. a.n. 1 Ck27— !Sfi.' sag 

Decorative and symbolical motifs here prevail over, and 
have Cranforrtwd, the figure sculpture., In the fiatwl at the 
bottom a scroll-dcvtoc, itself flattened tn treatment, is worked 
in its upper half, as if bid atound a bbllow moulding. Tp Eta 
light and duck effect are also adjusted two Hanistf. birds in the 
centre, the heads of both being turned back and towards the 
righL 

The figure of Varups, the water-god,, in the central panel, 
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and those of Oafteia, of a Riel!, a Kinnara nod Km nan, are 
given tlie smallest poes-ihle amount of plastic treatment:, and. 
other Fountain-stones contain figure* even farther linearised. 
This tendency h dearest to be seen in thv way in which 
the lotus petals, on the moulding bdtaw the figure-com- 
partments, arc filled each with a freely linear design of its 
own. 

107, E^H: of frleae uF Phamek stupa* Samath, Sixth century. 

The contrasts between the geometrical angularity of the 
endless srastika pattern, and the roundly modelled focust-botne 
'Landscape' with undulating stlnlhs, lavish, scrolls, water-birds 
and water-spirit is kept apart by a fillet with rosettes, 
modelled in the classical Indian manner, '['he abstract 
design is neatly separated, and does not impose its nil ft mi its 
surroundings. 

Rut in Fig. HJfr abstract rule prnsib, and baa transformed 
not only the figures, but also the classically Indian motif of 
originally roundly modelled or obliquely cut scroll devices. 

PLATE XLVH 

10R. Central portion of ceiling of mapdapam, MahrUevcivara 
temple, Ittagi. a.D, Ill 3-*^' 

murti of Siva on Apasmara-purussi, with accompany- 
ing figures, -damaged beyond recognition in the central square. 
Figures of Brahmi, Vispn, Devi and minor divinities amongst 
scroll work, in freely rhythmically set medallions, on the 
four $id$s. Juxtaposition of oenamental devices and figures, 
either of (hem treated with iht fall resources of model ling, 
dynamic in movement where it is not ponderous, 
lO 1 .- 1 . Batde-seenc at Kurukserra, Farr of frieze, 1 loyaale^vara 
temple, Halehid- Knd of twelfth century. 

Arj una, with how and arrow, ir> his chariot, with the four- 
u rioed Krsna as charioteer (see the Guru da standard at the 
back of the chariot), On (Op of the figure of Kysria five 
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arrows miraculously fly back, after having grazed the crown of 
Arjuna, They were shot by Karpa. Twy bodies of R-iksas-as 
Are pierced by arrows; behind die car Ghafotkara and other 
Rabsa-saa nest to the elephant: worshipping figures behind 
Kn$a- ai All the heads are damaged or broken. 

Stagnant treatment from the plastic point of view. A 
hardened am-face, without modulation, appears as it stuck to 
the bodily built ; devices of jewellery, etc., ate wrought sharply, 
but in no contest with the body; iheit curvilinear flutter, 
as well as the vigorous Action of the figures, convey hut little 
compositional movement, 

PLATE XL V ill 

IIS. Durgi Mabisiauraninajidini, from Mukhed, District Nan- 
der, Hyderabad, iJektfutn, Middle Seventh century. Indian 
Museum, Cjltutta. 

W it ] j breadth of posture and a stiffened plastic treatment , 
this image, fully carved tn the round, bur congested into (he 
snrface, [a act against the rim of A Side cut out in the shape 
of a pfabhiinft[i^al&. The local idiom of each art-province 
becomes clearly discernible when subject-matter as. well as date 
are practically the same {cf. Fig. W) in different acutpcutes, 
111, Krsna GnvardJmiadhai a and Sdabhafijikii, HoysaMvnra 
temple, Hafehid. fend of twelfth cemuty. 

The utmost profusion of detail, in the mountain scene sn 
the upper part of the middle panel, achieves a Jandacaps- 
pallern with a combination of KTOlli, animal and plunt-figures 
{for instance* scroll-work and Serpents, cm the left). Its light 
and dark effect confines Lt to the surface on the whole and 
in spite, of (be deeply undercut single devices. The cattle 
below, and tie shepherds arrayed in rows, also suggest a Sur- 
vival of, and return to, a 'popular way of representation (Figs, 
17, 22-). The Vrksaka on the left, with the spiralic movement 
of body and apparel, shows tbs antagonism between the 
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i n tent ion of tho craitBman to gave the utmost effect to three - 
dimensional volume, jnct $Eke actual rotation ■ if aculpiure and 
surface. Dissolved into more or toss broad facets, (lie walls of 
the temple subsume acid incorporate Into their surfaces all the 
vanities of the three-dimcmioDil figures. 

ELATE XI JX 

IT2. Kill, from Senniyanvidud], Tanjore District. Early tenth 
century. 4 * 1 " Madera Museum. 

Metal image, Through the loops on the pedestal, poles 
were inserted to carry the image in procession. Such lonp-Eike 
forms, projecting sideways, however, are used comporitituially, 
at the height uF the girdle, in the shape of the snake, held as a 
noose in the upper leFl hand, and in the double Loop of the 
tf:£iiEa, held in the upper right hand of Kali. These wiry 
horns give to the ima^c a more metallic character than ia the 
ease in other rru±tii images (see also the spur-like projections 
of the rin^s of snakes a rod p i d the breast*, and on thi left side 
of the girdle). 

The intensity of the face, with a thirstily attracting mouth, 
and eyes which draw into their afits all that the mouth thirsts 
for, makes this image truly, amt not only iconogruphicaiiy, one 
of Kill. The yantra-like Linear composition is brought *hyut 
by the triangles of aims and torso pointing downward, and 
corresponding triangles pointing upward, i.e, from knees to 
point of flame halo, (end from the two upper hands to the 
same point, 

113, Vj^avihana murei.Nrtta-sabhj.Cidrmiliaremr Late eleventh 
centurv.®® 3 Jewellery and apparel at one with die Mature of 
the skin, although differentiated in derail and varying height 
of the relief, and a vibrant animation of the surface, are 
qualities, of mediaeval sculpture in south India, whether 
attwd in Stone or east in metal. 
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PLATE L 

114. Portion of a fri«e of dancers, OO. the outer wail of the 
Hjiira Rama temple,. VijayafiBgarr *,n« 151+.** 

The dance* with a beating together of wooden sEil^h, foriTa 
a doubly linked and rhythmical chain with the help of the 
sticks, which are Cru&Jed itl from of the figures and again 
above their heads, 

114. Tripurdntika murti,. Tirumala Nayyaks choultri, Madura. 
Second quarter of seventewrh century* 

11& Satyabhama from Chimalurti* Guntur District.* 1 ® Seven- 
teenth century, Madras Museum. 
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t. AbrAJt the: chronology of Indian *rL h r<--* non? It and pp, 7 end 

13-7; B-VniT locality tnd t( hfii.CS I aiTuCUiTe. :-(i: p. 12f> and Jtassmr. 

1. R* (lie AH[i^uiiy of Aniti and Other Altai, remoter than, that of 

Mphf1>jo-DaTO ( . -etc., htc India in PP'JS-jy, p. 353 (Central. Lbibhc iticii 
Branch, GuvLrim'iit id India,, Calcutta, 173 1 J. 

3- Sir John Marshall, Alnhcnja^ Ilarv and die India Valley (Tirdtiia- 

liim, PL XCV 111 ■ A. K. Cooni dt □ r, a™ my, Ifiilary af Indian arid 

Indcnciian jtri. 73 . I, 

MasoputamEan aFfinitfe* tpuuust ha- mterpttfeil a -5 inJhwnc« if lr 
can be proved ih»r they jim«*d from the sbhuc swcu- Tins main and 
cucikIb] character of these early tclica, and also of I jut acuipturva, 
dab HOI •dcCJeaae if aUith trliti cad tic shcwli. Not that they occur 
matter*, blit the connection in »vhich, they «tur> The uiudjr of farm 
mid the sludy of motif* are 1*c different sub;", at:;, and. the fatter bar- 
nutbsnK to do with ait. (five, iumevc-. CL (■'. J- iihri, 1 .V]es-:;pa:rri iuii 
and tally Indian Art CompaTtsona,' (Liudt: d' fUricataSamc, Vol. I, 
1952, p. SM.) 

4. The practice nl yopa {cl. Mihenjo-rtara, ap rjt., p. 54J must have 
been familiar to tne c rtif r<aws of the Ind'.i;: civilisation.. Ehit it is 
rwarckd in scripiure □? n nbitkly L»tc pK>« anly (KJnhaLt. 
Upsnif*d>. 

5, cp-ci-t., PI, CXITT,. Fit. JB.?t CoobiPtaRwamr, cp .cit., 
F(g, 6; and CutiiMiiifl. ii n . Tbt Siiipa BAwtoit, Pis. XIII, XV, ets- 

$,. Cf. p. 170' ft Hpltt aufibj cf. Mohmo-Dnto, op-, dt.. Ft. XI Ij 22, 

rt arch curb nor upwards, find-. PI- XI I, U. 

?.. A/ciieip'o^Danr, op, -ait., FI. CXII. Fifth 382, 333, -1B6 and, -387. 

9, Ibid., Ft. XII, 37, and PI. XCV, 17, 30., 27. MahitJhu, Uw§ 

armed, ii a standing epithet of Indian hcfOii- in litefAtUtC- 

I. \fahenjn* Dare, op. dl. r FI- XII, Fig*. 0, 7-9, ]0. These head: with 
an almgeiher high cranium — arid not as in i float of I he images of the 
Bpddha, -with an tcmaeeiice on iht crown of thu Lend only — nura- 
pond, to (he well- developed, head and forehead {par:;»unnj.ilu and 
PBripdDPPlA ! :"i 1 -T. j -m” ] iLI'.l I h jghoS 1. Cf . SamZ'lg.lull ziaijm , Mr bllpRlij, [tl 
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Siitta Vun^mi. Indian Historical QuarierSy, 1 B4I1 , p 77; K rarnr:s(.'li. 
litaheipunifn LaKtasw, (iolds.ti Rank of Tagore, 1931, p. 23b. 

10. Mchiiqa--Daro, op. cLt., PLt. XII, 1? *nd GXV1, 19; [bis fcrt only 
Dm crossed., snd nor the leg;, 

11. Moherda-Haro, op. at, PI, CXTI, Fig. 29- 

12. Meheeja-DQTQ,. op, eii H p|, XII. FiR, 17. 

| J, op, dt, V*J.- 1 1 1 , p. 446, 1 S3 (the upper figure) r 

and PL CX1X, 116. 

14. M6fK&.Dan r op. tit., PL CX1I. 3 £2 and XI 1 1, 24. 

15. Jpjepfc ^Jrt^jqirosfa'-h'esiicftrt/t Nfc^m/urf. 19 J2, PI. 1 7 Slid p. 102, 
G . A. Kucr.slJcr, Lin ipatupalacaiitJnidier Daritellumilyput. 

Ln. Chronology Eite rally means doctrine dF E irr.c. Thi.ii d-SCClil)*, in the 

esse of Endian art, differs from that of liuropeon sit. 

13. ILccevirjona it Korin Nihanp, lliipar, Ambit* Dirtncl. /pji'j.-: fir 

W»- JO, p, 554, 

111. Hachhnfftf , garfy Indian Sculpture, PL J, 

19. R, P. Cfrsqd*, Tfu Btguaumt t>J Art in Eastern fntha, Mtnwif No, 

30; ArzfwrfogifQl Smrvty cf India? FI, V a, ft. 

2D. R. P, Chanda^ np. elt, p. 44; for other frsEntEtns. ™ p- 33. 

21 . BpthlitdHT, op. cii., FI. 1ft, 

J2, BscHwfcF, Opr *jl[. , p. 13; d, ftjpjJC from IJeori;F* r Cuomfirt- 

twaftij, 1 . 1 Indian Sculpture,' Rspcf!, ]93fl, P- ft, 

Thia type BLidVived not C'EjJv in lawr Yniias stun Let ^Mflnihhadrt , 
From Pavtiyi., G^hIloJ, about dm Login n Lou of the Chjfrtiar. era 
hachhokr, Op. tit., PI. 62). btlt at UltdefliM »l3d The imsgea of BudhL' 
isttvBj of Madiuri :n the Kuciqi period i ctf , Coom^raywrimy, Yak*ai, 
Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collection, Vi>l. SO. No. 6, p, 29, It further 
pfnmciH a cr ana Corn Led existence id I lie 1 j|<-nr.*ftv> C pr&r: ml) of I jilt 
date, which ire shown in aoznapadBathufujia, i.-e, nindly in front view. 

23, A.S.I.AR-, 1914-1 5, FI*. LXV, f-i, LX VI , 1-Si Ccxjrwsruwumy, 
ffiitWJ 1 of Indian and Jndamuinn Art, Fips. IS, 19. 

24. A.&.I.A.Rry 1903-4, p. 97, F|. XXX EX, It; 1913-14, PI. XLIV b, 
add d-jLidLokr , op- dE , PC, 13, 

15. II. i J . Chanda, Op. CjE., p- 14. 

[Sfr. Ke 1 Finland hi bagh Teira-cOttaa.' AS.I ,A.R- t 1926-27, p, 135, PL 

XXXI] R« ■'Flincar Terra- cotta i,' Jvumn! of (ft fi Rihdr and Orissa 

1 Arckicr.logical Surety of India Mtnoir ja f^h^eq^enlly aL3yttvilT6d 
in the following mnnnei — A.SJ.M. i Arti^tologtcai Survey o f Indio 
AuKii.it Report — A-E-I- A -R-' } i'lrL-ftiecJrngtr^J (?/ India, tKerienr 

Cirri*— A, S.I., W. Cirrit, etc. 
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SonftKi March. 1932, p. Z\ A- Bniwrja Sas-Lfi. 'Vadic Opajft 
ai>d KapardiL," and A. Hancrji ^jatrs, 1 Resqa,i a* of *t Fte -historic 
Civilisation in the Congctic Valley,' Jfaio aw J n/ fiyrniaj 1 Ilutat-ifiji 
Society. 1930, p. 167, 

17. Mahcnjo-Daro, ef. isnre 9. 

to □ m a r j mv-a ni y , 'Early IniuiTitre-tetui, 1 Bit Sic tin of jl\* HftrttmH 
of Fittf Artf, Bssfwi, XXV, p. 90; Codringtcin, Indian 
193t, p, 1+1 L Salmany, "S( anisettes Eltdienncs enTemJftqite/ 
atfi OHOtiqHM y 1K7, p, 96; CoOd-jaras-warny, 'Archaic Indian Terra- 
/pcA. 1(&, pi 6f. An early tnrl-CDtti li.ij-j.re, rehM-ed UlUJC 
frtaci BuLandht B^cli, aLthcuirh ul a somewhat luvcr rypr-, lux ctemtly 
bwll Li.iU'iiJ aiPokharoS, District Uafilaira, vreitnrrs 13yn^il. 

The lady wall-piesuiviid lace nf a Mauryan. irnne figure is the «ne 
from Dk. iri^Lhj. Tlx features. and their treatment wdl awrcc with 
tkese of the term :ottn heads from lluland hi Nafrlj and Buxar, 
Either of Sham may he caUed "Maaryin,’ It b^h ahuwn w:th 
regard to the treatment of the ham in and -n.rnfli body ih die ur: 
ai the Indus valley and in Mauryon art nc" rhi ‘GarigOE Briley Uvit the 
tradition is unbroken 'llie tern-entta bund a Irom Buiar and 
finlondhi High equally belong td #is ancient plfittic type (' Bujcir 
Terra -curias. Secies A," No. J,JavrfKl^f tfc Bot^&cty Hrltorieat Society, 
PL opposite p. IK hi phyaiognpmically & type by itself), but 
MylUricalJy (hey art not on «*C level with frtadi in stone or clay of 
the Indus art, whereas their flonntch&n with the head of the 
r>E dflf gafj * Iftne h ottWC- Ore hend f M'jhmju-DaTO, tip. crL, PI. XC V, 
23), with □ modelled face: and heavy cn trcaLnicnt, can ha considered a 
remoK- finowm, 

29, L Eit(svfl(jone it BJifia,' A.S.I.A.&., llm-12, p. 73, FL XXII, 9. 

30, ‘Glflaaieil ’ hate does tint denote a phase of art parallel to, W 
dependent Upon, any in Europe. It indicate? Indian a.rrk[ik utterance 
if) its leliPeSe In this Knee the Vedas could be called cl tunica I with 
regard to Indian idigLoua and philosophical thought. 

31- About due abstract art of the majority of people north of India 
who had lived ttKM Jy an nomads nr half-jmscuuSs, such os, the Aryim, 
t-Le. (nec alao Chapter III, p. 103), expressed witluwit the repx^iua- 
tibn df I be human by the movement ut lines, the auggeative- 

beta of cuSour, etc, cl- Sifiygowski , Atkn r BilUmde Aunit, 1930, 
pp. 397, L-f'7, 720 aod pouim, iu well as Altai, Iran inuf I'cWtar- 
KoirruVru ry; , fom>ri r and OthiCt wriiifixs by thb same author. 

32, This pluti-c ^daLity neeeasLl sted careful reseerches into the nttkLei 

ot how co make the surface appear rounded . rihndirjf, to lI ils kcsc, 
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Lc, to kIve rebut' to (tic painted figures, ii dLscusaeJ in the 
dharmctltara (Kramrioch, 2nd ed., p, 5M)j and Coam.ara*wujnY, 'An 
t-n rly i'assage tin EndLin J'lindng,' Kaitern Art, Val III, p- 219,, 
natE H. fir thE plastic quality <jf Indian painting, aetdpWTe and 
■rehiteentre, cf. Kramrijch h Gnrt(fnri£r i Iff ituHscJua Kunst, p, 63 i and 
Cftnmniiisrwirr.y, * Ahhflaa/ Jidwtfluf tf tfo AmntW S'wsefJ't 

Vd. 52, p. 21Q. 

33- On the middle architrave, Wert icau, inside, of sUSpi I, SaftcE, the 
Lhnbrallpao'vtfstot the frame, Of, Badibcffx, op dt,, PJ. 53; Msrshalt, 
A Git \d* tu Sirnii, FI. VIII i' ; tenrindyf Hillary vjf ZnJitJ. W! I, 
Fig. 6*. 

34. The Li.ipijUTir^fii'i'il method has been time noticed by PouchEr, 
J&u uwrf -■3. r ul:^u f, 1911. p. LCD; it hat been corroborated by Fcuthur,, 
' l Infc lleprEVEntitian du Sit tavern a Jatalca (Aurangabad)/ Gluuii ul ' 

1932, Yol. 1, p. 2h L , where,, although the relief ii of a later 
date t"4 event* which tool, place at vujiwa local icie* are Aawa, the 
main pr JDHplr nf arranging the scenes remain* topographical, 

35. Griffith, Tk* i" ihi BufoBfot Daw T*wpl ± r at Aja nfd, PI. 

57 1 later veraioo* mi Pie- 55, WM. 1*, 10, 31, etc, 

36. Ktamtitcbj Gntnfomgt for PfeSwA*" Ffartif FI, 28, 

57. See, Lot iDBEaiK«, Efins, Ha*\#xiriw r Chapter IV, 15?, 

' Fifrm every cotiatry toh fiarum oiled compaude* of ekillod nrritt*’ 
(tTjr.sl. Cowell, p. 1 35> r to wotk in the paJae* it rite occasion of the 

wed ill rip u $ Pijynari . 

3H-. Jiladh-yadeia lb the Country bounded by (He rivEr Oan-rvuti, in 
KLinih^Etm, AlLahlbid, the Himalaya sod the YLndhya; N . L, Dey. 
CfQgrafrh real t hcticeiary of Ancient end Alcdiiruil India, 2nd ed.. , p. I lb. 

Bodhgaya and also Patna oiul hamJ tb lie to the east ot Allahabad, 
i,C, QUtBdjc VadhysdcSa proper. Hut Ltyiiirl colly they are connected 
With Bhiirhm, to that their monuments may be counted an helangujg 
to Oh; tradition of Mad3*y«lEfi. 

The importance of the lopoflnphicfl] element was not wily con* 
BidcrahlE to the mind of The craftamsp {note 34), Aiwfent Indian 
geography La very definite about the various pfOVuneea, CIO, CxM- 
graphical dictinctiacu are valid throughout Cut IndtaQ acwlpnjjt, The 
fopographicol elEment is furtive rmoTE maintained, end »OI only 
liCiriiCiimlly on rhe surface of the earth, but alaa viibriil) TVilh regard 
10 the various regions. These die elaborated mythically and — what 
nfifUTcta meat— with regard to the levels of conacioLisneis. Of the 
myihieal and vcrtitaUy irtuaiod localise* thetoven straw of the Earth, 
Hit mv«i arulmarc bt:lla r che^ift KarciivooBiakfl Devaloltuand Brahma- 
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loka may he mentioned f Marshall, Quidc Ip Stfflff, p- &3t CflWriOftt- 
swamy, Early fifdiiifl AnJtitfttMrt . Elifftiot Avi, Yd. Ilia p, IfW, Flii, 
31). flcijaiajinE (spheres) of unbowmlcd spaee of infinite inti- licet loti, 
erf., tf. Cl- A. F. Fb)e rViiJ?j. Bifddfait Ptyitmttyfy, p, 71. 

39, Vepgi consprcvcd the districts between Krtea and Godavari {N. L- 
Dty, Op. dt. r pp, 3? end S3). Kalirig* IE this phase refers trifiir'i.ly to 
Dhuvajvtivai and surrcjiidinKS. 

+:>. Buddhuiis u well 31 Jicrtas s<l up stupas snd. auitoiindedi thcrri iviih 
carved railing;, etc., see V. A. bmith, 'i'hejw.a Slapti ar>ii #fwi rJltif- 
quiiiei of .U,; t/r iird. 

41 . Coneriarnswamy, fftTfarj', Fig*. S3, 34. 

42. Fistic Ereaunent rest mint'd by considerations cJ the nirfa.ce leads 
co vat ious j-olurions,. 

A bracket may hive a u-p, irate rdid on each, side (a stone bracket 
of a Valina, nr ri a Vak.i i ™i the oh verse and. reverse respectively (at 
BJliln, CwSEjof), ace a|w the dnuhlc fipire cm a capital, Fig. 4} and, 
others) of ct* ihc tend L* repeated as each tide (rider ftRuieg pn 
tlh* toranaa of Sdflci) These Three solutions, i.t. (I) to dE&play and 
eonfsne 'eculptute m thr round 1 within the nvn surfaces of the torsi)* 
(Yak?! Litiickcta is, Sjfici), (2) id mtt cidi m fR« separately and to 
rlipw d different lieu i c irjt it, lr.it ro thu, if the intertTicts are cut out 
between the port Mini i n relief on either aide, they COiCIC ido (Bhilna) ; (3) 
a bilateral Emtmenl, similar- to fl) Lut with a repetition ;:j head* on 
either side, so ;r; to maintain the independence of each side, all these 
and also the frame less pillar Figure (Bharhut) arc attempts at a com* 
promise between fully three ■djmenstizn.j.L sculpture according to the 
ancient Endian tradition (Fiija. 1-4) and between. a form in the main. 
tv,o*dimerLsianB,|. 

43. Rc riding on hciTSehnck around the .kurgkn, i.e. the cognate form 
of the StQjWk by xhe relatives of the -deceased, in connection with the 
Fotirvi j form of the funeral mount, and with pradakfind (cJrcumamhula^ 
tioa), cf. Sirzyeowski, Atitm Bildcmie Kawt t p r 356, 

Go-KtlHiRSWfiEiny P Tdfcffll, Ft, I, p. 3, and pvtumi . 

44. Sahel, North $4(*i It ft pillar, Miter side-face, btrcygorwilj, op. ed,, 

Fig. 316, p. 3ll. 

43. Ill addition to pSS43S« already known, attention, may be drawn 10 
Killing* flodhi Jjtakfl (SiamEse edition, pp. JB4-B5), A PSfUfSdtia] 
object nf -wnrsJnp fuddcaikam rail ya) is without a positive basis ax.d 
is only □ creation of the mind (cf- Cpwelh yfilititQ, 479). Buddha is 
ihown cn this passage to take 4P ave?5C *llshldf itlst images. Wjih 
this may he contrasted a passu ae «f tiir KhuJcakapu^ha ComniCflliry 
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■of the NUlLkun^e Mittn ( 6 fth century), where Buddlia paiirnl, i.e. the 
tndftjhf af dw Buddha, » spoken of *e uddeeibam tutya. <1 am 
indebted far th:s reference in pjnf , ft, [\T. B#fua,) 

The Jtnur. creeper carppOflLtion, withiOfinta <W human figura, ii nni 
holy seven on important p&jitinB ainJ Wide ctlt iU n Frieze af the 
coping atone of The railing id fthirbuf, but it site %Ujch ah [fie paits 
n£ stupa El, $3il£f (Figs. 2.9—31} Anil an the gotta (Subtil gate uf ariipa 
1, gi.ee of gtdp# 1 IT. StiAci, on the imide anil Outside of the I BtterJ and 
on fra^mejit* f/om h ra iLuiit at Eeirmgor (.A.S.h, W. Cmr.i'e,, 1934, phot. 
4042, +l>4fl), 

Che lotUS. tlttpfif without humor, icenei or ligurea li equailv 
frequent in SiHei. on railing postj of utiipa II, and in hdmith 

1914-1 S, FI. UCVIII, Fiav 14-1^12-23)3 in Amoiivati 
i FcJSUMtiti, Tree cmd Serpent Wonisip, FI. E.XXXEX, ecic.)^ and in 
Otlssu {BachhoFer, op. cjf.,. FE. J jfi, etc.) 3 and is equally rich in in 
landscape nuggeiiiveneio ip. the paintings of AjfUttA, otl the Dtlimefc 
ilupj (Fig. 107), and on many other mnmjmenej- Its undulating 
rhythm it. tnniferred in a moye or lea# free tponner to frieze* of 
onimnli ( Ik'ihh'jftr, op. cit, FI- 1-33, ett-3- The MtnpOJTWice of this 
motif hu been verified from the icpnngTpphical pomr of view by 
CrwnapMwtpKVj Ft, II- It* artistic importance ho* be«n 

tuj^tatoi by Kwnriecfi, np. pit,, p. 3?, end Lb dealt with in its l'ujeSkt 

conM^iKDCca oc p. S4- 

W. Cf. T. A. W*ddel, Report tv ExtmatMrit at PdtaUpniTd. 1903, Pb. 
I and TIL The IrlfltOttbU of the railing art li j llue Indian h’luaeuan, 
Calcutta- SoliDt — Vogel, Cirrofutiaw of th i Af^reurn of ArcSr&oioyy at 
Sdrndth, pp. 2ffl, 2+6, PHl V, VL fir Sifnatb, A.S.LA.ft., lWfi-7, 
FI, XXV 1 11, 3; PE, LXV1IL Ac Mathura, 4>$.lA.A., 

1 dl 0 I.i. I, PI. XVII J ; and Agraw.ila, Handbook of the Sculptures 

ikt CWZQP ilfiueuni, Math\tid r Fig. 5 , p. I], etc. 

(3. SirkiL itfipa I„ South gate, outride, upper- and Lowei-most beam, 
] i u ■_; 1 1 1 1 i.i Eu t r Oft, cit-, Pi. 4ft, 

19. Badibufer, op. cit, PI#- 5ft, 5ft, 

The stylistic- development which Bachhofer i«r in the work of 
Slhci make* the author 40haidcr Lht fifth a^.Li/ I he 'eliuiu]' solution 
on account af its " gc bun deft* Form 1 fp. 47, Ceftrtirt edition), 

Such valuation*, wh.ch occur throughout Bech3iofcr''t Esttly Indian 
Sadptitttt Are derived form WoulHlin'a liunitjftrrkKfitlitiir Orund- 
ji.-griffr. They are to be applied with great caution,, if at aL|, to 
Indian acuLpLUM- The trend# of the lailer are CDnaitianed .mil 
dcMcttd otherwise [ban, and produce * different efiett fran, time of 
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iht art of the Heimiawnct and BawKiiM: iti Europe. Kith regard to 
which the (riierifl um) by Bachhofer wete ttmtimiLly found by 
Wo^Effljn. 

jP tf. flSfli: 33. The theory eif Ippcl, lad irche Kumi und Trut»iphsibiui , 
Morffuliltld, No. iffr, abuut HclJeu ietic spatial etfecri in Cartel Li also 
refu?*>i| fcy Btc'diofir, ' Pnivh-mUisrho H.sti>r_i;n Ti-licfi,' Oitauatiirto.- 
ZritocitTTjt. mi r p. IS. 

51. Ctnobndtit Hillary of tr.din. Veil. I, fsjr. 61. 

52. MairhrilL, A Guide to Sdrtci, 1'ln. Vo, VII] a. 

5J,. f.VnnijTifcf History of India, Vn(, |, Kyi?. 75, 7£. 

54. SCraraiLicb. 'A btane ftelief fram a %Cnli |Sp.» RaiLing/ Iltdtim Jrttr- 
Suory, L9JI, p. fiQ, PI. IE. 

53. rplieft, ?f P^rSUaMifl, Tree und Serpent Worship, PI. 
1/XXXIXj Cpcnt? nnwiiny h Hittoty, Fipfr. 144-146; Burgess, Buddhist 
St&lMii at AnsarAratl md jfaggtipsptta, PI. XLV, Figs, IH-, etc 

F6. Pni-.h.hnFi-r, np. c|r,. Pi, JOS, fiyiirT lu the Left. Lower raw. 

37. CotHiHruimmy, Frg, 27. 

38. CotemutLiawai'rtjvtii'c/.. Fig. S3. 

C O i>:'r luruu Wa ert y , Origin :■/ the Buddha Image, Art Fiulielm V, Ko , 
4 r New York,, 1927; L. behermin, 'Die aeltcsten ]].kl::h.idirs:ell!iinpi-(i l 
etL L AfBtnr^neT^fcr.'iyrft dtr Wldrirden hi unit, V, /I ; VI. 

2; and ‘Der echcatc nattonaLijidLschc U.uidhdiyp,' I'aiwhivitt, I'OiS, p. 
147; EL WaEdscbnlidr. 'Die ErirwLcklunigsgnschfohTe des Rijdt|h;ihi!;dtf4 
Ln I ! i l.1 ■ lti. 1 Oitusiatisrhc Zalsckrift, 1^30-. p. 265; fiten Nenow^Ein 
Bi scrag zur Lruschichte dm lluddhabildeg,' Kitiuri^iiirriihti'. tkr ftrt/i, 
Ahadcmic der H'issenichaftcn, phi], biif. KL, Vo|. X\[X, p, jtj5 , 

60, A. A, IVtacdonell, 'The Hiatory of Hindu lKK»«fiphj, h Rfiptsrp* 
No. 4, l9-2fl. p. II; S. Vctifcatesvara* 'Vedic fconofittarphy,.' KiTpcirrr* 
|9W, P. 2 \. 

SL MnnhaLI, Mofran/D-IJari], op. dt. p P]. CXVII, Fig. 1 1 . 

Si J915*]*, p. IDS; UachhnFer, op- clt., PI- 63s *m alao 

J. N, Forquhar, 1 Temple nnd Imije Worship hi Hitldwiami/ jfourittil 
of the ttp^nl ^rioter Society, 1923. p. 21. 

S3, llnc.M imUj-.. op. cLt,, PJ. 74; Vogel, La Sculpture de Mafhuto, Pfo, 
VIII, XVI C, XXI 1 1 a. 'Fbia type of relief, although it it PiKSl 
rfwrwccrwuc of the sc hoc L of Mslhrura at this phsge, does fidr rale 
ezcJutivsIy, The other type, with relatively miny tnd jfrtal] hgunea, 
italao nprcacmed ; for ingtniKe, Vage! r Catalogue p/ the Archaoiopaii 
Mutewm a! MoiimtG, ft- XX (nee. hpwewr, itw [Op- moat prenerved 
panel of thin slab). Fifiijres whose height cquali that of the panel 
■sca. jj. on the other hantl. In SSfiCJ arid BhSrhut, but npt iti (19,rraiive 
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reliefs with tavern] *aen«- Narrative jelieft, pf later n#*t ngsjn rfjnrt 
in dfw crowded entar. 

E, j , RapsOh JUU4 the dare of rhe AntohinE votive cn blcr -wT Mai Ji ur-n 

JH 17— It B.C , JnJiitP Stvdiet in Honour of C. R. L4*m4P, p. *9, 

6x. Cf. note SB. Tilt imagen from Mathuri, be a rule, allow rhe Buddha 
while he Ji vet a Bodbi**t±va f L.e. before- illumuMEmij. 

6S . A.&.T.A Jl.. 1919-10. R. 17 a ; Baddiofer, op. tit. PL. 84. 

Sfr. Nlnaghnt anHcrLpLL-nn,, VnL V, p. H. The Corrraptm.di.Aii 

relief? are dir.ij.yed beyond recogn it inn- 

47 . VsEtl, Li Sfuiphir* dt iVfoiftard, FEi. MI, p. 91. 

6S. (lonmaruswamy, ffii tnry, Fjjr. SJ. 

49. B*chhof«, op. cit., pta- PS- 179, Cambridge History itf India, Vat. I. 
Fl Hi. 77 , 79 . 

70. R. O rianiirij, Tfce ffmiwyas of Tripurt and Their Monuments. 
A.SJ.A f.,Nc. 23. P-70. 

71. CoomanHHinr, JfffHqr, Fie- 5?- The original i* in the XfuaeLirn 

Bl PathiWBf. 

72. Cf. J. J. Bkrthoux, Ltt PfArdUi d* H&pibz, [ I ] •, A. and V- Cedinl 
And J. HukiA, Lit AtftpptiUi iumtidfiLpia do lidadytht. 

TIm ayncfflmic aculpwtes of Gandhira combine idcileniitic. 
Indian. Add ScjlhjREl ft*PJr«. The latter arc cmiHpiciwiiid nn the 
Kuaqka ■TtjfsLt and -on contomponry arnne mjlpEures. They are 
ahsent f rum the BimflrfCl reliquary. 

The Bin i A tin cwleT (AfghiJr.isol n) hits the earliest Buddha figure j 
and its duie m iiVo-j I [lie hcK inning of the ChlitiiRli The dhted 
scone figures front Loriyln TaPpi, wc,, however, show ■ emst,ideniWie 
|:nej.r.jj tion of die drapery, * different relation of body and robe, and 
a nov E | khk of velum*, ao rlisc a century may nor be too lo-nj^ in. 
interval to divide them from the DihiHi Set reliquary, In etna connec- 
tion it pr the Buddha frCBn L 0 1 i jf Sa i T aibiil ((tacSditdcr, Op. Art., PI 941, 
[l^iliB M> the right) which appears to- be the carhent stunt image 
btRfirvfi s date;; affinities with the Karutka caiIm L would assijhl it to 
appro? UTiRtf-Ty the same phase, whereas the Uuddha front Chin ad da 
appears to brinng ro a later date, The <-rns (□ which the mscriptiuna 
Orl Ehe iinBgea refer have not been identified as yet. 

Some HtiaUtir anriquitm from Sir-leap, for instance (Ai'.jTd Ji., 
1938-29, H. XIX, FJ(ti. 2-4, pp. 53, 56), ahow hfi Indian venion of 
He-Becnim which list quality *nd ehfeim. They may be camparcdi 
with the tiles tram hlarvan, Katrnlr (aee note 114)- 
C ■ j d ma rai '. vi my , /fit lory. Fig-. ISfl. 

A&J-A-Rr, 1936-27, p. 35Q r Pis. XXXV, XXXVI {G unudidurr'iil i 



71. 

74 . 
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1919-20, p, 29, P|. XXIII b 0 relief from Ghanpdll) : 
Lwi^hiLrat, "Nfl^rjuJlilar^^ A-S.I.A.R., 1D27-JS, p, ] E5, Fit, Ll! 
LEa.LlI; I9JS-3 ^,FIj. XI A'[|-r.; nlio Aimital BMiogrtiphy of Indian 
Arcfowetwy, Y)2? r Pi. V, 1930, Pis, i: 19; Longhlihr. The 
l[ ttklyof India, 19.12, rh S*ptemher, p. I-J, luih14i1i IXccmher, p. ] 7 _ 

HhcWci, Jf-tT Seuipfun Jn/iVi-nrw ct TibtmiiK Oa AfuscV Gkwtw/, l l J*. 
IV-VlIlj Co*™rMwamy, ' Buddhist Reteffl from KfleBrjunEkii^ 
and Atrtru'l VQ|] jFfa^r, 1929, Nos. 37-19, p. 70; T. N. Rami- 
dvandyan, Hr atHtitt Stufptures /ram u tfrilpu near Gtfh Villegt. 
But l cl in of If If. Mtidy.it Gr.'xcrntutni ,1/wtHttr, 1929; CocimnrarwamT, 
■Andhra Sculptures, 1 Bulletin of ihr .Wlrtnin of Ftltt Arts Eaaen 
1929, VoL XXVM, p. HI. 

’Hit extent set vrfiiqb pfamlc lire in Vcdri is differentiated Ln iHr: 
v«Joub aiwi is illustrated h> [hr work on the monuments quoted 
here- Glhnadidurru stands nearest in quality end style to torree- 
poodinK compaxilians in Amttintl, i.c. of The latest phase (FfcrgU*- 
H,a. Tret and &rf*nt Wwthip. PJi. LXX (X'LXXXI*. although * 
heavier and morn flaccid mndclLiofc of seen.- -of the figure? EinkH 
thenj wtth the reliefs <f (tic Other sites. On rhe whale she reliefs 
from these recently dLawered situs hit rarely attain. the level pf 
tk* relit k of ArpartvfHi, The leading ernframen Jliilst have workbtl 
in the capita], while it avis it ft in lesser tBlutUi W) decorate The atii pas 
in the vicinity. They Vitiate the ha|*ncf of the many trends which 
are a; tuve in AnUriVlti by linglinj; ihiiw <nrt, and while they Work in 
□ne Trend Or the other they over stress lie pusaibiEi ties. 

The X jirlr-ani kuiida reliefs (HifkiJI, up. cit. r FIs. V-V[|]) show 
the trend which tx most peculiar to this situ. An attraj^rhui heavy 
physique [see, however, the majority of Shucks in Anuriv^ti, where a 
heavily LaiEt tnrio is supposed. by leas of slender elegance] :i 
employed, and the liiitur element recedes in the N5s3TjUrukonda 
rebels for the lake of a densely packed plastic comigui ty, 

The linear cconiKisStifOTit movement. if at sl( r#WHt«d to, i* a , 
flaccid as the plastic: treatment, life high relief remits, with *LI the 
amount of figure, mode [ling, etc,, in a vacuity which none o f the faces 
□F thctc figures Httcryiprs TO disguise. Ifther reliefs {A.S.I. A.R.. 1927~ 
AS, Pis, Ll-MI) IIlft4 OUT the lame treatment in a tlipshod manner. 
The heavy treatment of thcae railpture? is allied i* Certain reliefs 
fFWn Amanlvati <icc note 75 and aho PacfthofcF, Op. cat., P|g. t2t, 
Figg. 3; 112, Fig. 3, etc.J. From these they htlltch off and are Muign- 
able to □ st»h&cqucnt phpse, i-C, TO the third ■century a.d. free, 
h&wvei, the date aatisnfd by Hatkin, op. cit., p. ij. 
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Soane reliefs From NBgarjunEkowlin flxtf diKUnyLiiahiil by very blender 
buu r>-y and ± precsr outline fHickLn, Op, tit., EM. IV]. They re-ly 
chlofly OH ihe linear component nF the work (it AmniaVilj. 

'Ihe pUrtlit treatment of the Goli reliefs is euraary and febrEle. It 
linki them With BOPW of ibt I flit reliefs En Amarivnll (HnchhoEer, 
np. cit.. PJ. 12?. Ff. 1) 4 ltd fliflift-ivt liltm to the third century. ITn 
heavy type, howirvef, m iltiO represented there {llamaclLandTnii, op. 

elt, PI- IXJt 

75. Epigraphia iwuiica, VoL XV. pu 26&; FergUldon, Tree and Serpen t 

Rc»Ai*,P], xCv. Fig. L 

70. The earliest sporadic Drainence of the HoLltH-lc COUTrflJJOW belongs 
to th> middle oF the second century a.D. {foe Lriutfl JVCO , the two figures 
u( yiilfd ian deities in hack view, Bachhafer. up. «U. , FI . 12Si). ExampLcF 
of live liter (.i-eond century and oF the ihiid century IHI Fn^UEsnn. 
□p, cil., PI, LXXXIE^It Aroatai Ilibhogrtiphy of Indum ArtfutofOE)-, 
1917, PL, VI 0, frond ISjEilrjonJkc^j^a. 
h'ergitsaon, Op, cit,, Fit- LXXIV f XCS, Fig. 4, etc, 

Sn the raijofiiy of (he reliefs of the railing, Le. of the middlo OS 
rtie seoPnd OcfidUTy, the integrity Of the outline m kept ilttflet. 
Towards the end of the Hhtury and later, specially Lh die Migir'- 
junEkrwwlB Hnd Golf reliefs , the demity of the muddled figures 
prechides u clearly tangible ffllflin*, Hue. cl".i:i jLso refexa to the iein:fe 
of the Aj itasaLrj pillar, Bhmfhtlt, to i'i&hcf, etc. , and isthefurra adeCjLliiie 
to an ageless trend of Indian OTt- It tt not a style of a late pefiOd 
(B^ohhofer.ap. riL, pp^ GO, 61. German editiw), btlC one of the poesl, 
bilides of form which hid tB dkHHE already H an earlier phase {note* 
74, 75>, but was superseded when the school waj at its height. After 
this huih wm inn was relaxed, this trend, on« mote, in its specific 
Vengi Vereion, and. willi 3 cleans nrirfc OMhpIcy, -e-timc inih its m-n. 

79. kudimctLia oF this treatment in, SificE ; Coomaraawfl my, Early Indian 
Architecture, EatHTW Art, Vul. If, Ki$s Si, 9, 12. etc. 

80. Griffith, The Pott tint* in the Iluddhist Ca tar Ttmpbf Pt /Ijnwf.J, 
Ph. 45, 4V. 10, tie. 

Altogether thu pdiJlTinp 19 AjaaipA are more daseLy reeled to 
VcorI reliefs thin 10- the contemporary rock-cut TeJicfH in Aj»01» 
Itatlf. Bui (his daea mfl. refat to dF the representation* of the 

OuddhR: thK 4 ^ flit of the same iype in the relief* and u,ull piintidgs. 
SI, Cf. a Lao BnchhoFcr, op. eit. . PI, t22, 4. middle pa.net. 

82. Vaftal, La AttfjNwrc de lUa-Jfiur i, PL. V fr| pp. 27,^3; &ydipipattn 
of Vbrij, deugbter of t^j^niDhhiki. 

3.1, As 6 panidtitm of Amarlwati TdieFi in ihia mpCCt, the l r .!evs(inn of 
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the Howl-relic may wrvt (beat rep reduced by CouinanHvusny, 
Fifmkirrttifl, PJ. JJ ; also CbtlriiMjttm, AikktiI Imkn, PI. 25 n). 

fH- The hcifi-jonCEil'Vetllcal compositional fra me work, however, us. 
frequently iikJ an Xagaryunikonda and. GolL U*it chtrt its character 
is PS Hltlc teutonic as it is where it occurs in llh.irmrt .md Srirtcr 
fFi-flS 22, 34). Here as wyll as there as is employed, faiiic dt mieuv, 
i^lwjuf c LLtajaifj lar panels ate to ije filled and vifluTt lhe aniatk ufiio 
la not cogent enough in diciatc its own linenr composiliofl., 

65. T. N. KanueJaandTsn, op, Bit-, P3t- 11-11 f , ?te, 

66- "J 1m relieFi Df :1k- caityfl. ha|.| at Kiel! (Tu{a. 43, +4) mark a phase 
shortly hdere ih* turning point 

If?. Vihana means a conveyjnc*. Anitttila tsetit tttch conveyances of 
the gods (Figs. 27), OriftiniHy 1 the hvute ilself of the divinity wax 
not represented,, hut the animal CdlYcyrd its presence (FiRS. ID, 6 j cf. 
also R. F. Osinds, fi^e'nnrn^r qf Art it fiarJirir India, p. 32). In th:i 
cense a eonvpQiatiOn,. too, may be colled n vihana, for ii conveys an 
iveiliRtlflit: presence. Tins term differs from the symhol, which 
dennic* a substitute and contains only in allusion. IciLnntshsptil by 
■lie living tralliy. It jsuDt form, hut just a mere sign- A symbol rruy h 
howfcvtc, Si any other nurtif, hecueno integrated into h form context, 

W- This tefera tn iongd and to reliefs which arc msi nstteatiW But 
■0 the few narrative Frkzea fit. |>. flarmlji, flo 5 Rtticff nt Ilddf/ml , 

A.SJJtf., Kb. 25, pi*. XX III .J r XXI V b, t ; and Am Ii™ Md bad, Stada 
d' fArk-nlaiamn, Vo). T, PI, XX1L trees, -etc.. -occur, if rarely, and are 
mtertpersed with fhy figures \ [boy are Used slsivq unite* and actors or 
el|K i ndtciiir locality, To- ill is cutout and in this manner they weto also 
employed in the Utel pll-sVcE- of the rc-lsefi of Venjjs (see p. -Ihj. hut in 
E 3 tcepTi^n»J inn* nets fArinta,, Krnmrisch, op. cit,, pi. KJ irecs and 
foliflge art pa tclELbg at the human haurcs. 

£$■- Bflchhofcr h ojt. dt.. Pts, 113-115. 

W. Slips &tirsi*. 44 far as they are known hitherto, deal either w|ih 
ifl'ia^e--m,ikme: w ilK regard to iconography and iconofiictry, of 
with the theory :.nd practice Uf painting, but nnt with rhe theory find 
but little w ith the technique of sculpture as plastic art. 

Re the persistence t/f paLaiol idiiii tendencies, cf. p, | J.7. 

Aryavartu is the northern part of India, hetween she Himalayas 
Stid Ihe Vjndhya range. X- L, Dey, op, eft,, p, 12, 

Ndihec spiritual realism-ions such as lhtt of the Buddha, nor the 
systems burli on tbrm h ntcctutily tynchrotiise in India with an mn- 
form which CJrpfesWt- thtto, As in the case of the ESodhF&tLtva- 
Buddhti Emiire, a. milLcniLim mfly lie between them. TTw ifliiCription 
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lightly sails .ils:j chi-S- :nctge a. Ifudhiaaervo (ef, note M). The state 
oi mind shown in rMs mi;tge belongs tp a *rji(c ptiOr to the attain- 
ment at" nirvana, 

W- Llpekliha findittreUme) is the stare in which tins Iilk dwells Thr 
four jhipaa, etc., a seUbararcd by ?h# Buddhku. ctfilditian. asy fjld 
physiognomy of (he futt of Buddha irrttges. While various c&EUTfa 
bei 4 various uges tend inwards ph** iuiriLoiciiuK approximately titf Hi- 
°f (he one or the other jhlfla, etc, (tigs. 5+, 59, 62h it is net 
pfcJsi bk te> assign any of cheat faces definitely to one of tSiCni. Their 
■fcftrviilEiJagy ii — and. haa 1 * be — mtiTi rigid than the plastic ratitest 
tfid its expreuion. 

5S. Kramrisch, £Ji# Fryrr'ai'e H-jitLk de r Qvfm Ztil, Wiener jBetCraeye 

aur Kami uti-i Kuilur^esehiehle ^n'eiif , Y, p, '24, Flfi. 7. 

%, fife the effect of Slroitb an Mithu;-:3 ,jn the mads Century, (f. 

ibid.. Fig. 4. 

97. Krimri^jh. ibid,, Figs. 9 and ID. 

«■ fried iffiBftrt ns A.&J.A. R-, 14I4-1& p, ». Pi. LXIIi, Figs. 
a,b, d\ and Kr*mrisds. Hid-, Figt, ft, 9 and 10 respectively. 

The Buddha tram Mankuwlr, whJi its data f44iM9) and facial 
eipntaakm, is situated midway. CtWtlSB&wflinr, Hillary, Fig. CfiJ. 
$9. Knmiiacfi, rfrrdf., Fig. 3D. 

100. CwmajBsr.'6rr.y, History, FLJf-, 161. 

101 . Kr aiiLnsrh. ibid., Fig 1 . 5-. 

102 Krai:ir:szh, ibid.. Fig. 12. 

103. Kramiiich, Lb id.. Fig. fi. 

104. A.SJ.A.R. , 19G9-IW p. 30, PI XXXVI I L Buddhi*t art pa k 

Mtrpur Kb Is. 

m, A.S.t.A-R; 1W5-6, PE, XL. 

t«. A.S.FA-R-, 1931-12, Pit. LXXIII-LXXV. P . 161 ; Four aculeninn 

From Cnn^imm EhjjsKlS.)! flIiJ Kmnmich, iflnf., Fig, 17, 

1W- CwHparfteu-iamy. H+rWry, Fig. 377. 

iitfs. Sshr i — VijjjeJ, Cii(iH'i?.THe uf l!\t .Uaivum of ArcI\tpfijQ£j> fit SdrMdth t 

Pit, XXIV-XX1X; and Kiwi rich. ibid., Fig. 34. 

109. Detail of Fig. Hi in toomn rossvamy, HiilOty, Fig. 373, flt reliefs 
in Dt 'jyarti, W. Ccbn, Indiic/ie HaitiA, Pig. 24, 25 

110. H Co mem , Cjtukyan AffhitiftaTt, A.S.T., Vol. XL1I. PI#. 7. ft. 

111. R- D- Binerji . d t 3dJii^i r op. dt. Figs. XVI I a, IXo, XV| r 

112. The relations between itT-f'jrftt a lid. the substance of reJigLaua a nd 
philosophical systems CSFlnat be i n vest i gated here in detaLL. 

113. A-S.f.ft.R , 1W7-3, 'Thu aofcieilt tempkx st Aiho|e,' p. J&9. 

114. Coomtmivatliy, WrstDj^, Fig. 163' E^is'oaAarmrf, PI . 66. 
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1 1-5. (Jlhcr sculptures in central [nrlia have Ihe same characteristics, bur 
none -of ihbm jti- aa ihnraugh-hred in their ccnrrL! Indian pi c j I ! ari ry. 
When apeaking wf wnrHl End pi, the clcuth! part nf India i= meant 
and not the prfn'ifttt Ctfiinl India, 

116. Terra -e cnu pleura, varying in trwhmonc from jmpres&inns taken 

frwri alfistclw moulds to .carefully ehlwtkd plaque* aftt-r rttey hnd hern 
burnti arc found in Mltput !i.hua h Sand (il.S.I.A.R,, 1 : H"m- I ' ■, p, Hu, 
PI. XXXVIII); Henurnuiurjih., Dikahir, t'i jj pul u (,t.S I A P . 
1 *ff7- Id. Pla. \J L-X[») ; Bh:tarL r Ipri {Cunningham, A.S. &•(>., XJ. 
Pit. XIV— XVII); A.B.I.A.A T. p IMS-9, p. S; FJp, 2, p. 10); Sahcih- 
Mahclh, U&IJt-H.. tyLO-n. Vi. til) ; Kassi fA.B.J.A.K.. i^iO-El, 
H. XXXI V); Hjrvjn I41H-14, PI. XI; H. C. t£al. 

Ancient Mjrzii.fi end of Xo/hzIf, p. JOB, Pis. XVlII-XLlI; habhar, 
in eisicm IJ:.n:;aj; Chmii.n, near Patna [ K. F. J j. if\, u I, 'More on. a 
T-erra-cocta. Rjm.iy.itii Panel,' .IfiKfrm /iezz'itt-, 1432, Vn|, Ml, p. 148; 
PaJiirpur (seventh century), ace mare ]2j- 

X'cit the materia], but form H lhr primary factor. This may 
ha illuEtrarcd hv two j ns feme eg, |n Fahiirpnr ihv compoaltioit of a 
atone rotiefia tarried cm >n uer ro-enten where rlheasjy of the amne- panel 
ia tw wrvu.ll for the niche inrp whitfh ii is fitted {/t.S.I.AJt,, 192&-27, 
PI. X XX C I th* iny^ nf rhe if rt; [he fifihr). Onv and the &arp= cum- 
(Mwirion males cue nf two maier-ia|s[ sfvxn: and ictra-COn* are joined, 

but not in order co *chrfu<j a *pecJal dfct-Lt vriTlwruL any i^utd to 
rlwir difference* ibc maretlnlg aiy combined, so that with the 
halp of fhio — scarcely pyte^psiWc — paiehwork the ewnplcbcncsa of the 
fidOfHMbl ion may no-: tarfhvr. In another LratuxrCE 1 the n-rinilditiga nf 
Oil CtMit of stJCh a compUyilion rite executed in stone un tem Let; And 
ifi IbTTTi-Ciiltt OH ihe rrjght side. The indifference towards the f¥ia[(rt*l 
ix ubv iulis lii this instance, hut the rel iefs of the K.aiLaunatlu temple 
nf KancipurHm (cipliLh cufitury) afford another illustration, There 
stone and piaster Were corn billed from the very outsat — the st:mu BB 
foundation of the muddEmp and the plaster for the elaboration of 
derails ■ -and not only iti recent runt ora lions, in all the reliefs. 

The fni'ftu I treatment, in its indifference agiin;tili£,exij 3 ciicici. of the 
vuri'iu* i itirer: aEv, has its equivalent in the actual coinh.ii.i! ion, either 
cullL'Lrn II •’ (FaStlrpur) nr i-itrirsicalEy fKihcipuwrn), of cwq diffiTtni 
materials. 

117, Strzyfiovi ski , 'The Qticni cod the North, 1 Eoitfm Art, VisJ. I, 
p. D9. 

The origins of the different tecliriiOtL treatments and of the motifs 
conneeicd with th^m require special investigation. 
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Its. CLinninjjliinn, FAk Sfirpa Qf BkdrhvS, p. 1 10. 

1111 AI*o in UdaysjjiEi, G^Slior. A.S.t.W.C., I9l4 r phut. WJ. 4fl3^ 
ttld on lh« fr*nu=t of ilu- panels at Mirpur Khun, A.S.I.A.R. t l«» .]fl. 
Pi. XXXVIII, und carved bricks, lAfif. , P1 r XXXV a. 

]2fl. H. D. BioirjL, BaAtimi, op. eft,, FI- XU I, c, d. 

1 21 . Mak^n-Daw, op, cl*., PJ. XCIV, F iga. KMJ-5 1 5. 

122 Sculpturei La Ary&VOrta tan he imsignrd to the 1 Aevtntll— iht flame 
huldfl jfood fftf the third — century a.D.j miHnJy go ttylmic jjfOundfl, 
l*r Win! of dited LnKxiptinng firfWfVfd inotuimeiiffi., 

323- Sahm— Vogel. Catalogue of the Mrtttim t)f Atiha&l&iy at Sm-ndlh, 

p- 67. PL IX; A.S.lAM,, l9*fc-7, FI. XX. 3. 

324. MarihtlL, {Aside to SHk f. FI. X ft, foresails wdM[ utht* itnflgflA in 
Siilci sha'.v to i greater eiCcSH. 

131 jt.SLA.It-, 192F-M, PJ, LIN a-. 1S2&-27. Pi.. XXXII c, d; 
XXXIII A; 1K7.1S, p, 101. Of the admr date ur.d df 1 prtmntiil 
f lupin type' arc lh* frUtla from Dab Partutiya, ilJirrnrjr, Aium 
iA.SJrA'R,, 19M-1S. PL. XXX.1I; nee else Knunrbch. P&la ami Sen d 
Scttipiare, R&poi}r, IKfl. Fifi. 1J. 

The tem-CORa and MOW panel! from POhlfpur,. North Braga!, 
hrlonfi !■;■ pro uadilrtHU — the Ode, nunjciidally in the minority , ii an 
tuttrn and provincial vended of MtuiientfjnrBry icufptutc in Modbya- 
dtio, bill the other jfl nn undiluted and iftihiftnoLis eastern Indian 
eon trrhuiiOD. SdidtihOilklly enough, the falter is mainly employed, 
in ahovvln^ cVOQta from the life of Jfogi and other Dnimated 
ocencs end hguiea. But irhra divinities are represented in namapnda- 
athanuiu., a hybrid compromise between the tradition of Ciuprii 
sculpture cJ Madfryadeii and Bengali form ii irived at. Frran rhino': 
the cult images of the i J iU add Sena idtea] cake theLr hegjniHftg. 

126. Vegd, jfatipdtiB of Cam bd State, p- 7, Fifi, 2, 

1 17. Odtinpoo, rlnrierdT India, Pli, 45-47 ; A S I A. ft., 1907-10. PI . 1 1. 

IS. Liany^njnir, Falla in ArAdtUtUft. A-SJ- M . , tio. 1 7, Ft. 1, Pit. XV ft. 

XVII, XV III fl. 

139. Cuidiiiurham, AS. Ifep.. XXI. p, 9fr. The wolia of the Pfirvflii 

temple el. Naebna, 

130. Balance is rrlabLiehe J between, Or the ruEnpueLtUin m clearly re- 
ferred Ed the vertical and the h-arczuntal — hut this doea isct mean that a 
rectangular Frame ia merely filled with pamliel rovi'i of ti purer, cf, note 
Rt — in tnoft cf the rcEiefi in the caves iejicepuann : Durgn. Mahi^i- 
Ittra-TiLirdinl, fjangl relief. eic.|. Architectonic in this connection 
depotee che equilihTium uscithlishett hy cfie dynamic urge itielf, [t 
■t tvs/i * tujKNmpofed whttnt. 




131, 

m. 

113. 

m. 

134. 

m , 
m 

138. 

135. 

140. 

141. 
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T, C. Aravar*! iirhilJ), Parlrail Scuipturt SQttth Irklm Figs 2-«4 

p. 2S. 

IV. Cohn.flp. tit,. PLA^f CoamnrBawjtm* , Hittory, Fig. Kfi; in The 
Sniter relief tbr parabolic compos i«on i : H earned b-y the curve? iff the 
Asur*t snd Ginas. an the rsrrremc right *od left, respectively. 

See, however, Marshall, ! Ttir Infliuence of Kaoc: in Fatly Indian 
An, h jRl^pura, lS24,p. fi9. 

An Arialica, III, ’Semlprurra Sivuites„ r PI. XXXl and Graciset, 
Tht Crviiiiatiom of ik# Eatti /im'ilj. Figs. 6J, W. 

Buriftsi. Elum Cmv T’l^tpi'ij, pp. 23. JS, 4t, ere, 

G. Ran, Elcmorifs (r f j Iconography, Voj, [3, Pt, I, Pli, LI II, 

LIV ; KramriacHj CrvodWegif,, I'J. 9, 

A.S.iVj.' Vol. II [, p. 72, I’ll. XLVII3, XLIX; 

History, p, Iflg. 

Cf. Conquest of Kahcipuram by Vftfstnlditpa II, A.Cx. 740, etc. 

<i. Han, op. cLi„ Vol, I, Ft, JI, Ffa. CIV, CV; CoomaTaavvamy, 

History, Fijf. 236. 

IV. Cehft, op, tit, Pi. 39 r 

JTif; division into three *ftticsna,i.O, flflii.eht r c'aus ical and nucditr'vfl], 
“ drived from Uic character of form of Indian sculpture. The datw 
BSeifiThNl to these demnneatiora have been fined, on the fcjfti* of 
ftytt'iptoi'im af tin; aculppurci (hemsi'Lvn. To cnrrelne sympeonit, 
wrib >J«La that affected the tvlvulr of India, had hoen a Secondary 
Wiiaidera-don. Two migraijotia, rlw one bTmui. JflOO E.C., ttl* ocher 
apprtMunatciy in the first hall of live first mil letniitm:i n.s,, M n J beyond 
llltae limits;, ciEher ti f ibcm -of people who came in 3 ndjfl fNMTT CcnoCri rs 
IO live north al" iT, jnftejedl flew blood inra the Indian organism. Its 
assimilative pow-cr bad been adjusted to such infusions {AUsIrtw 
Asiatic and Pr^vL^ian elements, etc.), 

Chronologically theee immigrationa S-lid the {rnnsferToatUins 
observed jn flculpriin: do not coincide. In either eaae HtyUst:c aymp- 
inrn* are pngceiriw. Tlie foreigner* did IHK overthrow the irtdigervMis 
heritajje of *rft Oh she cnnrnny, they grew Into it. This (Sole time. 

Alihough [here art signs nf medEw*itiam in reliefs of the fifth and 
akXlll Ccfllunca [pp. G7, 74, Fjg*. $|, in [lie whole of comm - 
pftrarj- sculpture of that phase (hey Art duty etray instances. Thrif 
importance is not nr»njfcat within llse chutcb of qhe whole of 
contemporary *rt- It beCOfflrt SO. flelraspertivety only whoa these 
seemingly stray inarflflfti: had ^rown to be qualitior of medixvn! 
sculpture. The middle ape^ tn Indian scnLptiire are framed hv thr 
l««hl immigration from the north and hy H (herd cnvi^ipn. that of 
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lalillt, which put Aft end Id sculpture. \Vhuie,,ai in south India, :t left 
the iEi'j:L'j:ne ntr untouched, the practice, ton, of rr-ediicvnl sculpture 
tCfitiiyjed. The term 'mnlwml' is u«d here In thj .4 gense, Is 
presupposes the claying] As ICt EuiOPfj 30 - itt India, it ll 3 ! the 
miifrntions of people for ■(* backj^IQUnd [(3 FOOtB, however, Mf BUnI; 
into- the 3 oil of [ftdifl, *hd from (here form* ire brought forth Off|*rii- 
cally one with. LliOsc that came from mum ancient i uola . 

14J. H, Zimmef, Kvnstfvrm and Vaga firr Jndtschen RultbrSd, p. St. 

t43 . Yatrfi, a popular type of play in Bengal. Sten Konovt , Lfa r ini iiiiht 

DrU'ttvj, ] BSfl ; Eneyclaptidia ft/ In da efryarr Research, p. 4J. Etepcti- 
Cion As 3 principle of Indian art 1st diir.tuKcd by Betty He i matin, 
Sti tdreta ar Eijoiari Indiieheit Etrtikcns, 19.1(1, p. ] H-3. 

1+4. Apart frum thcaej Ciflhbeuiul t^ilh thtif rigid weight, -whether 
seated nr atindicifi id h5jJOCAit , |r'4 pOMUfC. Other Jaina images ere 
conipicunpt at iuclt only by [hair respective sijLriiianfiutt and symbols. 
Cf- Fifi S*. To result in the typfcalLy me di in' at image of TTnharii- 

karasi, ere,, mu cocnpOtiehty hfld W meet — ( 1 ) Apedfll posture essentially 
noi different from those of Buddha imageu and indicating in 4*ch care 
A state beyond the possibility of cbfimje, end 1.2} rheir linear end 
StiLtu Jar LdCerpretataOn by the cruitatnen of WHnm India. 

1 4 5 Ct. , far instance, baclihiM cr, op. dt., Pi. 1 lj] . 

j 40 Kramrisch, Alogulmalerei u::J indiieke Ueirerliefcnin/; in St rt ypnwjk i , 
Aii/uurA* M \ ntuturrn maUrei, K la gen furl, D. K. Bhaatdarl&r, 

1 E‘"nreign Klcmanti in the Hindu Population, 1 Indian Anil peary. l f, l I , 
p. 7; D. R. Rin.indrtrliar, 1 Gurjlras,’ journal of the fjcaiiAdv Branch 
af the Royal /foiaiic Sadtrly, 1904, p. +1 J; ftaintmy tlaicltar, Vol. IX, 
p. 471, 

347. Cootpu.Tisw.'amy, "Frescoes it FlQr*,’ Ottmatitrhr 2iMbjfl, N.F, 
Ill, H, Is G. Yaidani, " Fncgcw Painting! of Eliora, Annual Report of 
the Arefutagitel Dtpittment of H.E.H tht Nix&m't £5o«tJHiorw, 1930, 
p. 19, Pi. B; Thomson, 'Preliminary notes . . .," ftipwsi, 1.926, p- 45 5 
(iaoiraru » arm, History, Fia 1%; SprbyjJCt, Hdrhlbitih dry Khnti- 
gesehiehli, Fig. 323. 

An early instance of this rreaiment is to be seen on a UrPliac bowl. 
( C a rjfti a rag vea m y , J An Indian Qrnn.Ee Bowl,' f JiJ£jsri,-rutV 1 , i- Zaliihtifl, 
1930, p, 247, PL 33 .> Tby faeisl type, with in sharply project bag 
fcitUtes, Jesuit A from tht flMKhal conduct Of line*, They irr nervy 
aod prtdlae. nilb ■ tendency towards a npalaricy, aftbougb the appear- 
*rpe pf these Yaks as goes back to daybby Indian prototypes,. The 
ucsiLral circle with the Eton, ii reminiscccU. of So. 1 *!! A ft I an tflirjlea, whiU 
(he outline of the hack of the annual can hA sit'll in a refitted and 
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sculptural Vert loti in [he statue Dlf j licm f,i~ncin ^!.e other!;) itnndinji 
near the KutKlarya blaludcva temple at IChnjuT.iiio of rhe year 1 OTO 
ipjim^irrialily. ‘iTic hawE in 10 h-t dated about A.n. f/.A) (cF. Cc-ampr.*- 
Wiraij 1 ), need bdcmip. (n (he western E'ehopl. 

H8-- The Tibetan hJgtnrjnn Tieunflsln BpeaJil of the western school- 
Ho also distinjqujshua the ^otk of sa well as the esstarn 

«hod. and he connect? tile one ^ish Mauadha and the other with 
FthihRala.L.e. ilihfir anil Bcnfifll. Hu is not piurits about afE-JjcOSjrtpliy, 
Cf. rirpr.jEhj, Gnfkulrtc dti li utJtih\imus rra hidun. ed. Sfvlni'fnei , 
pjj. 27V, 2FB. 

The r.nrthornis-'ilion of ihu ethnical fabric uE me oi.u-jL India. 4 Eld 
ikt CUTF-Cfcprmclioa d ifFeieirtiatiaria af farm are mare dcfifiLtcly tangible 
than rhe Afyiifl factor in the ancient. Endian he r. rage during the ujtLv 
elur.riL.il phaae. Eki.1 a similar process has left its traces Ln either 
phase of Indian u Culp lure. 

-0-. Ytszd&ni i The Templet af Paiampes, ArS-t-hl., No. 0, PL 
XXXII, 

ISO. A. II. lrfXli{lii£rat F Htzmpi Atrrnir, Madras, 15|7; V. A. brnith, A 
Iliiiaty of Fite Art zn India ojid f.’cj.'fciK, 2nd ed., p. 1.15, ST t)t- 
1 5 L ■ The black and white effect cf these char-cut puttemB i Eorl. Vu. HJ7), 
ivhf n imagined inr :I.iLiiJ iota colour, i : . of rhe asune kind aa are 
ttipul JetiLUTU-, specially femp BtsludliaCih, lip to fbll thy. 
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Agiii, 143 

Aihok, 69, n 

A rati, 2), +?, 72, 117, 17T, 1B9, 
2;j. FjKi. ta. to 

AiiiTiiitru. I'lllar f Jd]iat hut j, 24, 

2$. Si, 32,151, Fifi.22 
Aim it. 105 

AHthifcid. IDS, HJH, US, 30ff 



Alluni, 46 

Arniw':]ii, 1?, 33, 35, *6, +7, K^ 
S3, 58, fl, 74,43,161 -mi 69, 
170.2^,511. ftp, 4M3 
reli’f, 4D 
Amti, 3, 327, 203 
Anldn, 365. Fig. 65 
Anax i C5 umpba, 22, 34 
AnantaidyaSC, see Vtjnivi 
,'Vtiij: iiJtiu |. 1| Jr J i 62 
AnfcinSf i#vB rn, B*e Siva 

rwthui, ace MaanSUa- 



piirojn 

Aryan, 15, 16. 36, 145, m. 3Ml 
nnn-Ai’-'irt, 15,16, 33, 36 
A-yu vuiTa , 60. 73, 75, 71-1% m> 

m. 

Mote, 9-11 
Apr*ngibiM, S3, BS 

tl ADAM I, S6, 70-T2, 74, 75, 79, 
° 53,84,66-56,176. Fig. 67 
Bak, Fr inr, image of, 40 

Dstiwhiiittci, 3 
Hflmiyfln, 1 44 
BdnVurfi/ 102, SOS. Fig. » 

IJauarh (Vaiiilli), II 
Bnu.dli, 1 12 

BcbkiI. 67, 78, 561, 111-13. 115, 
116, 184, 214; tveslern, 192, 
1W 

Btuugar (Viiiii). 10 

BhaiCivnJiQn^ji, 76 



Bhllji, 24, 36, 43, 68, 49, 79, S*. 

137,160. Fi#r.39 
BhCfhut, 5, 17, 18. 22-24, 26, 27, 
29, 36. 32-34, 37-39, 47, 45, 
51, 56. 62, 66, 74. 61, 117. 
349-55, 153 61, 2FJ- Ftp 
15-17,21.22,24, Jfi, 27 

Uliitu, S#$ 

Bhitar ftfion, 71 
WhOm-in? , 172- Fig. 64 
JlhiLn'iv xr, 41. 155 flH - 2S 
Bliuviuvcivur. Ill, 194-96, JF9 
Brafeirnefiwr Temple, 1UB, 115, 
1«. Furs. 101, 102 
LL-ft(far3jn icmpLe, KB, ISS 
Muirr^vir temple, 195 
Psrii-.ir.arr.eS' ar itippie, 219 
RAja- ElnatL lenaplo, 1 95 



Hnmefrrw temple, 194. Fuc-IM 1 
lempLe. 22fl 
trtnreiw ranple, 2J0 



Bihif.7B.99, LI 1-13. 1 15, I71.1S4 
BftFinrIUt, 45, 2W 
HitnitlT, 164. FI®. 34 
nndhEBji. 17, 22, 24, 29, 33, 34, 
36. 44. SO. *3, 6i r 83, |49, 
ISO, 1S2, 166, 169. Fig*. 16- 
20, 54,55 _ „„ 

Bodlhie*tt*a. 39, 41, fi|, 377. 183, 
164, l¥3, ?U 
Id'jJtii tree, 48, 49 
BratimH, 143 

BrahniaivictL, M, 72, 98, 99 

Brflluiitivar templt, e^t Blmrt- 
Bcfnr 

Rrshmoj, 76, 1 16 
EiLLUlt*. 6, 21, 24-26, 3S-+2, 45. 
47, », 67, 60-61. 47. 71, 94, 
144, 149-51, 163. HS9-72, 
177, 2t4, MB; ftrackti., 168 
Fud-lhlit, 34. 38, +5, 47. 72. 98. 
«, 132 
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fhdmdhi High (Patna), 14fl, SVi. 

205. !■*. ]J 

BklXiir (Film!, :D4 f 

pAKRAVARTIN, 3v, 62, 159 
^ Cemfti, 76, [It, II?. 196, 
Fifi- IW 

CsfuleEa, IOB-11,122 
Cfifklpur IBS. !'jg. 59 
OndTifiti. 367. Fig. 37 
Cnifnsfi. 42 

Central TndiH, 35. 44. tO, 68. 69, 
Ml 7S r 306, IOT 
C«Qiral Fnjvinees, 44, TS, lOfe! 

Chpddtnlii , ace J I inks 

Chnlrnliihur, 3, 127 
Oicnod^A. jiff 
Otauid, 73 
Chitur. 172 

dlLfeiakujti. HM, Fifi, 116 
CbUQflr. 169 

CidJrP.bamm, 3 99, Fig. 113 
Cimigpplft Temple, ict Kfwyu- 
rLht> 

Coin, 119 

GoQQkl r ttM»nj¥iy F Jj> 

£)AH FARBAT1VA (UirnDf), 

Hu rirr.uk hn, m Jirak* 
l>*4 Avatnra Cin, EIIofi 
IV kklmi, 36. 37, GO, 69, 70, 72, 
7J, 7J. ftZ r 33, 85, Sfi, ES„ 69, 

MW. soe. i is, m, ns, 171, 
369, 1B&, 181 r m, E9ft 
DetkbBni. 77, 85, St, 178, ISO, 183 
De^ch, 173, Pin. 65 

Dtttnj.*, 204 

D^vuiLKtLTifl (Anbfefl}, 135, Fifi. 
B5 

Pe^S, ±4 ; pa r.ivc, 39+ ; .irramn , 

2W 

Dev|— 



Dmel: 

Mali 



luhijamra-infljdjiiJ.flt, 172, 
IWJ, 394 , m, FtfO- 64,75, 
99, 13C 

Gkrigi, 78 , 79 , S 2 , 172 , 17 ft 
ImJ i an; i , L92_ Fig. 95 
KBIT, 199. Fip. 132 
Ukval, 21. 30, 145 



MuLeivaxi, 394, Fig. |0Q 
MByS, 21. 33, 4?. 3 54?, IS], 394. 

Fifin, 2 i , 23 96 
FBn'Bii, SB, 145 
Simviti, 1S4, Frp. 84 
Satyatihim*, 241Q, Fifi, 116 
HLritnli. 2f!, 29,153, Fifi, » 
Dblmek e!u.pi r 74, 197. Fid- 10? 
Dbaraacijk ralha, iee bTairuLla- 
ptUflm 

Dhnrmiirfiika itDpa, 162. Fig. 46 
Dhfl™*r, 118 
LJhn jIi, 9 

JJbumu: Leri, iee Kllora 
DUlu^j^lO, US, 153-SS, 15?, 

PilwBra, isK' Fifi, 86 

UvvyttvBdJUsi, 168 
Driritfimn, 33,35, 128 
Dujodeti temple, ace tihejurthci 
DurvB Mebj^juxu .marJimi, ice 

Dct5 

t ASTERN India, 12, 144 

Sclwwl, 67, 77, 7t, 111-16, 
184, m 

£fcptHi**,3M3, 65, M, 127. 182. 
Fig. 79, « 

ElJnra, 36. B2, 81. B6, B7, 104, IQS , 
108, 1 14, 180, 181 . Ktg*. 75-78 
04 Avitira ckve, 83 
Dl*um»r Lerii, S 3 
KjilHi-iflrff, 87. BS, 104, 105, 
IE]. Fig, 78 

KnilJjanidha tenvptr. Jj5 87, 

IDS. ISO, 181. Fip. 7V7R 
Bnrflijfi vie Give, 83, IK). Fig. 71 
FlAvanj ka KhiL, 83 

p AHAPATI, see jlt*k» 

Gaoeh, 143, 197 
CvWipba, 44 

CandhiPt, 40, 42, 44, 45, 57, 74. 

(16, 144. Fifi. 46 
GfiUdtHrm, 1ST, 1J9, 17f, □, 
ITS, 184, e(c r 
Gunpa., eee Devi 
Gangidbam zn jjri, sen Siva 
Gauged valtejr, 9, 12, 16 
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Garb™, 60,65, lOfi. 373. Fifig. 
56 -Sg 

163, E83 

Gfili, 4ft, 52, US, ??j L Fit. S3 
Grvrvd, 2 IQ 

Graml derata, w-e Dei/arR 
Greek, 4. 54, L44, 3 7E 
Gddirnallam. 3H, 34,55, [59, |7D, 
FJr. 36 

Gu'irai, 105, 336 
Guj-irdti, 16J, t2fl 
Gumadirlurru, 46, 21 1 
Gupta, 59, fitl-, fi.T, 70, 7J-74, 77„ 
7S.S2.S4. 106, 111, 111. |Hi_ 

fimyiri, 103 
CwJljoc, 44, 67, |73 

LXAJHAYA, l(»-l|J 

11 Hntnsa. 3B4. 3 96 
Hnhbid, HojrsaJesi'nni fern pie, 1 
197 |9.H. Fitl. |U9. 111 
Kuuppj, 3, 7, |], NS. 127, |+3, 
345-147. Flips. 1.3,5 
H-Brauiath a-NB. ]-':r. liS 
H+rvan, Si 0 
H«ia 

Tyriani, 153 
E\i;pa, 174 

H axuia Kama Jem p|<- iYi-ivi- 
nipirj, 200. Fig. 1 14 
H i fl-ctl i t , 4:'i , 173, see ajp-n 
Greek 

Hellenism, El , 39, +5, +6, 136 
Helletiistiic, +4, 46., 144 
H irnhi.r-’ n tcuLprurt, 136, 13? 
Hp'.kiiiL.i'J, lift 

TM17RA, 36,68, 157 
1 Imorint, see Hrvr 
Indus valley, 3-9, 3 1, 13, IS, 36, 1 
34, 25, 122 
Tslam, 1 00 
Rwjd. 3 97 r Fig. I-G® 

TABBALPUR, 109 
J Japna^pci*, 34, 35, +6, 159. 
Fin. 38 

fanw,96, 99, 3ft+ 

Jjambhnla, 343 
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{ amiinii, 3 71 
litaka, 26 
ChaddantD-, 33 
IXirpniLjliha. 16$. Fir. 51 
Gfihflpari, 1S2. Fig. 24 
Jer+vini, ] 49. Ft(3- 36, 19 
K-atinpa Etodhi, 2‘J? 

Kanina. 152. 153. Fig. 34 
MaKilupi, I5EL Ftp. 35 
^Efipri Pukkba, 163. fig. 49 
V+OOUpMhl, 160. Fig, 40. 
Jelainnn, are jSrak* 

Jhutir, 3 

L^AELASA relief, sec Ellora 

K.ni|:lau6athLi lempk, see 
Illtor? 

KfliEl«n(Hlia temple (KlftcE- 
puram}, 7ft, 62, S6, 13ft, 213 
Kali, sec Dev i 

KiliiV^, 24. 34. 112. 113. 3 16, 
392, 195, 107, 120 
KiliiVn* Eia^lihk, sc^JStaka 
Ka!\.iris;m,ca;i n.urn, sec Siyj 
Kangri. E96 
Kantia, see Julaka 
K*nhrr:, 72 

Ksni^lsp. 4%, 4.1 1 +5, 210 

]i4r|E, 43, 70, 7], tfiL, 162, 2rJ. 

bifla. 43, 44 
Kalmir, L16 

KhaiUr-hu, [08, 134, IS9-91. 
Figs 92, 93 

Citrigypi* ?emp3e, t90, 

Fip. 91 

EKLIadeD temple, 1&9. Fig. 90 
Kj.rjJslrja Matuiiiivfl temple, 
WV 

Visvaniliba teipple, 191, Fif.44 
l-Lhatidirriii, 22, 34 
Kbi-cbing, I'M. Fiji. 99 
Kinnurn, 29, 150, 197; atury cF 
SpdhflJia Kinnsti-, 145 
Kiivnart, 197 

KoiLiraia, 133, 113, 316, 395, 196, 
Fi*a. 103, 304 
KjwIh S jha:tx. K'l 
Kugina, 42. 43. 64, 103, 344, ] 69, 
170 

Hmnn, 186, 197, 198 

Slnn-dapyrn , set MSmfllLapuTum 
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I AP KtiaO Itfflplc iA:ho|#), 69 
L LfllwRi. 62 
LfifcpnU, PW ZKvi 

Liftpm, itt E9uihj*?l-iii{ttK 

temple, icf njuiVtH' 

eivir 

L i u ^ o lL L i b i ll v h iciuitj. Dee L’i 1 ,’n. 

LoriyBft T5 hk»:, 210 
I-urifSn, 103 



TfclM, 174 
VySlLhjiBfl, i7i 
Mcghn}. 1S6 

Miigi. Palrkha, fee jBtaki 
Mukhcd, I9H . Fig. HO 
Minlcm, I t'J, IIS 
Mjpnure, 113 

Midsl-ri^Hi Irmpln, see Bbura- 

advar 



I \A ADHYAlStS A. 24, 26, 34, 35, 
iri 5?, 1&9, 2Q6 r 216. 212 

Madura. Il9 r liO, MO. F: S ||i 
MaJiikupi, see jitak* 

Me bSyog in, ^Lva 

Ms, hesivica, fee Sift 

MaJiKivtrl, Devi 

Mihcbi, ]Dfl 

MiLthuna, 43, ST, 97, 1SJ. 190 
Mikant. 154. I bi 
Malwt, 1S7, l&ft. Fin. $7 

piirajii , 78-®, iZ. £S4. 36, 

102, 114. 178-80 

Arjuiia'i ratha, 17? 

Dharrrujriiii ntha, 179 
CadgS relief, 78, », Si, 178 
Knot KruHadfiuHiiii, L79. Fin. 74 
Mthapurl «v tl 3+. 139. Put 37 

Mtpihhajjir*, J9, 264 
Mj.Di.yfrr Mithn , AT 
Mukuntr. 2U- 
Mtsiui, 194k Fig. 105 
MtLhurf, JO, 11, 24. SO, 38-44. 
46, S0-J3. 57, 58, 60-63, 67, 
A6, 74, 75, 99, 144, 145, 148, 
JSS, 160-60, 16(9-71, 175, 

Fip. 13, Zfl, 40. 41 
Mliiry., 9-12, 34. 2S, 54. IS, 41. 

42, 59. 143. 148, 157, IS#. 205 
Ml pi Cki j, ace Dcvf 

MfyarWufijfl. Ill, 116, 1*4. 

f IS, #9 

Alediterrsne&a, 5 
Mewpa-taniit, 4, 30 J 
Mltjmr JOih, 1U 
MnujMlin, S, 7. 2#, 59. 63, 
74, 121, 117, 1+5-47, »J. 
, Fiat. +.6-9 
Mudrt,iS 

Abhaya.sr, 161, 169 
AfljiLi, |53 



mACKnA Ktt hiwi, 73 , 276 
Nlfla, 6 l 6(9, 1«, |50, |57, 
173. 175, 195 
Nuyartjt, 24, 168 
N3fl&ri, 172. Pig. 61 
Nlfii^jniVwci^* 46, If 1-1J 
Natfiai, J«. Fig. IDA 
Nflgi, 1 57, 175 

NiiMiidi, 74. 7S, 111. 183. 193. 

194. Fi«, 97, 98 
Ntkogiri, 184. Fig, 83 
Nanighlt, 210 . ^ 

Niruimha, tee VL-jnu 

vuit, 72, a, in /Fie. w 

NmfltSjfl, trr SjV| 

!4pnErj(hp t 186 
NrttintQrtii, ace 8ivi 

f\RI5SA> 9, 24. 34, 44, 66, 78, 
w 98, 9*, 108, 11 1-16. 159, 134, 
185, 192-94, J 20 

p ACC C K A lluddtai, dec 

1 BudJha 

Pahfirpur ?T, 78. 182, Us, as. 

PiJla, 77, 7*, 99, HI, HJ, H6 r 
144, |93. 2/ff 

l^lteLJitbic, 3, 7, S, II, 15, I A, 59. 

127, 146, 213 
F+Utvt.78, 178. 181 
Fllidki. 143 
Paftfb, 3 

Pi I ■ luck cti eSvit temple, tec 
Hhuvane+vu 

FfcieL, 70, 75. I?3j 1 ?Al Flj. 66 
FsruLirvlnu , 177 
Pirkhaiu, LO 
PirvaLi, bCe Devi 
Pt«w fPlttUputw.), Mi, 30, 14+, 
148, 117 
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J'attii'Jiliil, Hi, SA 
ha.vayj [PidraivntlJ, 39, 162, 

Fvf . 45 
Fcr*iaei , 1] 

FnltlwpS, i&s 
Purl, I I '2 

| j A j A Kant tempts, i(f n-huvn- 
nrfiaT 

Rajjtia . (Rijojtfha) V, 67 
RSjpur, 105, Si>7 h 1 0'i 
Rajput.ina, f,7, 99, 1 72, 138 
fiikfiu, : fti 

i-tamcivor cbte. sec EIJicrj 
Kaiin'-iv-ar imiplu, sou dhuvj.- 
ncii'flf 



Ram (Jumphn, +4 
U -,mpun.i, 147. Fijf. [f> 
lUyana, ux KaUiia rulitF, ]'!j|,.i;i 
Havana La khai, see IlI lora 

CAKHT. ES7 

^ SaLihhaf.jitn^JC, ]75 r l«,,19IS 
Safici.^tus 17, 22-2-4,36, IS, 30 
54, 36, 37, 39, 50-52, ill. 68, 73, 
83, 1 in. 1.51, 352, 1H-S9, JFJ. 
Kiljh, 32 -J5- HQpfl I[, 24. 27, 
59, 53, +4, 1 L7, UK, 155, 154. 
Piss. 29-31 
Sdriisvati, s'...' Du LL 
&hdula,--.J6, 110,190. Fig. 91 
Slmgth, 17, 39, 4ft 43,47, JO-72. 
74,75. 77,715, ! 47, 164, 170, 172 
Pi£*. 11,62 

Siti static, 22? 

Sitryujiiu'svar tumplif, sue Li-huvt- 
r^vpf 

Sjry’s-hhflirl, see |>cEi 
Scythian, 43, 4p 
Sciititn. 3 

Seiu, 77, 78, 111, tl2, 115, 14+. 
192, 2 l 6 

5e-nniy*nvidudi, 1W Fig- 111 
Sind, 3, 67 

Sirimn nn-. atdfllharliut), see E>tv( 
airpur. 7H 

Siva, HB, 1 20, 174-76 

ArdbanaiLiviia lnutLi. 145 

Gijjicidtiaja niltli, 183 
KsJyD^aauitdiaEi roQrtf, IB2, 
Fig. 79 



I 



LirigodblurVi mQrii, t7& 
hla:;<ivara, 145 
MahtLycgin, E75 
Naiiraja, 176 
raOrti, 197 

Tripuramaka mini, ISO, 200. 
% 7? 

t/mn * nuhcivaFj, 94 
I- rraln'is ir.a murtn, 1+5 
VpjflvihiHtl murti. I1W. Fifl. 

hivjtlinjtam, 55 

SavaEtie, 70, 79, 173 j 120 

tranilani, l7f. Pi.tr. 60 
South India. Z+, 54, 7U, 85, I IB, 
120, 145,174, i 99 
Smj'lpiuTikl, Iu3 
Stop*, 18, 24-27, 30, 46, 74, etc 
Mudarsati.L Yiilj[ URtUrhur), 28, 
29, L54. Put 27 
SnuttLnsani, -fi“, 171. Piff. 59 
SUiifiH, 34, +L, I4[f, 162 
f+riiy.i, 54, 36, 63, 160 
Svaf-rdu, 74, 197 

TASlORE, 19J 
1 Tupti, 103 
Tn^aniihH. 2 lii 
Tuxihi, |62 
Tcjapilln, 1E6 
Tkgfltm , 65 

TTrth tunic an. 99, 184, Wi 
Trdpurt, !i0 

TripurSniaiia rttiiMij kt Siva 
TliyitrillSIi, Er?u Vqqu 

U DAVACJ kl (Gwiltar). 10, 36, 
60,68,69. 79, £4, 172. Ftir.63 
L'dayafiiri (OnsiaJ, 3+ 139 
UpiS-rirtJihE^iif*pi, ace Sivfl 
irnu&Liiigaiu. muni, me hiva 
Ur : r.i:.;j. ut Subject Indus 

L ck.-J*. 78, 112, 113,113, 184, 2 7 P 
Unfltctfvat Temple. Eshuvati- 
rfvBf 

UAHANA, ire SuhjEti Index 
* H turns a. li>+ 

Kars, 1 35, 159 

V*nir)tJp*rha, sue Jitika 
VarAh* HtHfam. VTE 
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Yuuw, 1% 

V*d S E, 24, 34, 35, 37, 38, +6-4S, 
50-53, 58, 6®, 64, 78, S0-S2, 
1W, 171, M? 

V'ijnyDnagEi, 108, 114, 120, 200. 
Fix. II* 

Vim a KmdpbikD. 42. 43 
VSvi. I6S, 174 
VImJ, £» 

Virgpibfs umpk 
85 

Vluju, », 71-71, H p 305, J2ft 
132 

AntnbAyta. 171 

1 M, L 22 . IBS, isa, 

IRA ri S e. 85, fl* 

Vi riba., 56, W, S9, 79, 172, 
Pig. 43 



Vi4v*rDps, 173 

Trivikrcnv*, 71, 176. Fia. 67 
VijQuitK, 76 

Viavoiiiithfl. tr-rr.nlr, isc K hnjnriho 
Viavarupi, ke Vnnu 
Vrtai-iliiiiH muni, are Siva 



\t/E£TERN ediMl, 67, Iffl. 
w 105, 107, m f 117, IBS, 
ito 



YAKSjA 9-i L 24, 15, 39. 143, 
1 144, 146, fJS, 156, 1$, lTfr, 
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24,143, 145, 153-55, 



Tun, 93-95, 199 
YlH, 97 




SUBJECTS 



A BOHTGINAL, 3, 40. 43, 

100,109,111,127 

AccenTlcaii fcimposiTitin, 71, 97; 



distribution l n -.5 dynamic 
eohereiLCE. E32, 133, 1J7, 

m 



10 r 46, 5'?; a.nd vital 
durrcms, 55 
Animal 



in I ndua val Icy art, 4 , e, e. 10 , 



[m^hi ilnKi-Ciii Aspect til', I IQ 
Fuprcnvscy of, in idciLtLt und 
medixvil att, f]l) 
compum r.t in transcendental 
experience, 12? 
vital it f **kl ifineivacjcin, 59 
Anima3Lsm, utSLiaitve, E47 
Anthrapomn rph ic rcikfeatfltt- 

lion, 39, 47, 48 

Appcara nrc, part of reality, 5, t9 h 

135, 13b 



AtrfliltiGtLilfr HllJ aLulcHurn, 79, 
81,86,90, 113, IK 120. 277 ; 
atmosphere- pntr of, 1 14 
Act-provEnct, 193. 220 
Articulatim, plastic and non- 
Lcctonie, t'Jt 

AtlMiMphtric 8* 



DALANCE, 76, 133, US, 13? 
llfiik ti , 94. J 20 

Body 

and dyrutaiusrn, 72 

and salvatuMi, 50 

embodiment of life movement, 
56 

pam’.rsiT and ornament* ,41, 45, 
60, 119, 333, 1B4, 193, L9H 
in a 'i ramie sense, ivi 
uf temple and tijjuies, l5(J 

asat e, +7, 144, S3. 89 



transubstantiated, 65, 74, 75 
Breathing, 65 

rAWON of pnWnfliOBis. etc., 

y 57 ff„ 94, Lilt 

Cave temple and narbhajj-fhs, 

!)S 

ChiOrloleK/, XE, 7, a. 12, 37,53, 
76,89,123, 3 28, 129, 137, ]3$. 
193, 19M, 20 i, 2tt 
Cn|Jrctive method nF wrwk, 23 
CunpicirnuratLng treatment, 154, 
155 

Con£ti£Uafit4£i Ic Is of, Xl,75; 
isniwersst, nnd feum, 89 

Cn-ordenaiinn nf relief tlfiUrSs, 
13 

CraEisnnn. 39, SO, 63, 94, 94, 3 29, 
133, 134 arid pairim 
Cuivt, concave, 187, 1811 
continuous, 190 and Ml"**) 
para belie, 52, B3, 154,. 367 
undulating, 1 49 nnd /■ i~ e . ,;-j 

r>ANCE und nonspuriiion. 183 
^ Dceorarivn, ■; hy-pioduct. 

37, IESjme Uevic** 
Devices- , tunclianal, of inli-r- rela- 
tion, lb-22, 40. 4fl, 149,150; 
d^caratiuo, 114 

DuTitnr.ion, dynamic. 7| ; inner of 
Indian plaviiu art, 137, 138; 
of depth, H). 49; h>F inner 
I j ft -mOvni'irOt, 56 

Dtynainjfi factor, 32, 71. 72. 77. 
9ft, 1J1, 13J, 134 

pTHNJCAL am ileain , 120; 
*-* factum. 7, IS, 14. 35. 37, 60, 
8B.«, 103,104,107, L2L, 323, 

127-2?, 139; strati Scat inn, 

HP 
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CLUID quality, 17, 34, 37,43, 
r 59, 131-33 
Ftyinf, *6, S7, gj 
FnrerhartEning jr,d c-vfTucrjng, 
32, 40, 4*, 1W, 1*4 
f onn arid matcriai, I 8 l, 27 J ; u:iJ 
jzialit, JM; and raj-ttuLuJ 
imsRiiuttofl, 163 find spiri- 
tual reaNwci™, 2;j; and the 
Tin-frumEd, 31, 33, 52; 191, 
196 ; chnxaicter □ F, ft, 13 . 

53 , 75 , 64 . 1 25 ; the u:l - fanned 

add (Jie [ui::i!lei, lift. 134 

p BOG iVLPH V, 9 r 1 2, 24, 37, £3, 
^ fig, 75 a R9, 99, ms, 123, 12ft, 
2CJIIS; and #Lhn:La! prnhlEma, 

XI, 

fi-rnund of rsJief. 21, 29. 3b. 6ft, 
HI, 4ft. 113, 132 
Group, 3b. 32, 52, fi5. 77 

II AJ.n, 6, 1*2, 170; piahhl. 
' * mnndoti, IJD; iitaikiiLxi, 170 
Hnrizootala and vankaii, non- 
[Ectcoik;, 32, -5 7-3 

HiirnanllHXUej+.^S; and ethni tail 
Ljun, 33, 44] ox.ii inovi’inEnt, 
J 1 - and nature. J S, 52, 15ft; 
and pattEm. 27 £ Bftd aUftMldd- 
inpi, 4 b; s-nd veaerativ-t 
rhythm . J4 and ptaiin ; animal 
and McpitHtiDn.S] concretion nf 
tnarjiy, $3, 67- fann of ttiE 
[Dtfv^meni of lift, 5S; m&tlc 
BupertunrlaJl, 7 ; prevalence -:>f, 
5 ft 

ICONOGRAPHY, 38 , 39 , 45 , 72 , 

1 4ft, ion, 104 

Icnnsc. 3 fc «, 5 a t 6 l, 64 , 43 - 46 , 
119, 120; and yfinlri, 93-44; 
wan hip, 34 

lnBexiofl, S3 ff. , 93, 137 
in luuL, 63, ioi, m 
Ieleitt m-tanins, 5, 12, 37, S3, 76. 
89, 123 

Inntnaiign, 5,41, £4, 67, 137,143 
J^EVITATION, 66 r 67 



Li«tit 

artd dar knew, 3ft, S4, 8ft, 101, 
113, 114, LSJ, |», 162, 173, 
19ft 

Itrupercd, 95 

Line 

md itufd«i1ina, 122, 130 
hl^htU plastjc accent, 14* 
intellectual: function af, 13b 
Linear abatnclkmi, 117. 114. 
197; narttiEnj element 103. 
107, LOS, 140 

LiApaiL, IS, 70, 159, 170, 175, 17ft 

Locality 

and rurratinn, 1ft, 19, 2tM 

■nHl r rananHu l^n hiliiiiT ^ 53 

manner af indicating. 48 

Afl ANY -LI MBF-D divinity, fi, 

IV1 b, n 

Mai, 32, 71, 157, 169, 177, m 
Material 

and ■Lurfitivt anirude, 3 b, 98 , 
121, 130, 134, 139, 152, 1 57, 
101 

metal, 111, 119-121, 193, 149 
atone, 17, 35. 143 
terira-ttyita, 11,16, ?3, 130, 957, 
205, m 

M«ti*val facias, 103, 104, 12ft. 
192, 217 

Modelling, 3, 5. 5ft. 1 15, 1 3b. 143. 

136, 137, Iftl, 162, 169, 177 
Motif, 37, 4f , 63, 74 ; iNiract turd 
■vtueiatLve, 73, 97, 10ft- in- 
rhtopn- ind. tbert«narphnui. 
97 ; nnihrcipcimocph.L~.Ti And 
vegetative, 96 
MovEmEftt 

And hvtrrt. 336 

and lintar umiwakigu, Sb 

C^rjrrifTiasI, 6, 156 

of toner life, 56 

nf planU, 5+ 

phyarLiil. 41 , 46 . 48 

tnuucending. 52 

MATURE 

" Aild FlW'tmentttf innEr life.. 
101 

and the luperzialural, 5, 12ft 
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icittpiBced-vi.-iihiTi human figure, 
52, 65 

Oftenc rs Ivi l h . 52, 33 
NscUiRliism, 4, 9. 45, SO, B3, IW, 

114, tlS, (4J, 145, 147; 
dhivipiril, tOO : anuitirind- 
nhlcc&n4i(MNi, 4; and :flnrr- 
vaUon,,.8, IS, 1 36 \ and plssLis 
muik I ii.^, 53 ; end trinihuh- 
Hia HUllum, 56, L36; hrpught 
nhwiT hy Kmacduusncss- -uF 
iniss it a paftof :: jLu:!', XI. 
529, I JO, 13J-t37: In ra- 
tion to- the physical, 43 

Nmd, 155 

rjuruME. s3, 120 , 130 , m, < 

169, US\ and rrtDvenbtnr.SO, . 
51 i and voluinr, 3t; correla- 
tive of modelled aucfuce. 37, 
IS, 130- wk of, 130 

pATTERN, 74, ||7, t?9, 197, ! 
‘ 1)9 \ ind FIm iLidh.i figure, 

177 

PhyatOBfWfTiy,, to, ]fl. 29, 3 5. 41, ■ 
49, 62, fij, 89, 86, 107. l« t , 

115, 120, 123, 169, 13S, IB7, 

lb-9, L93, 199, 2U, 2JX 

PIlLfiE-. atylc. 26; and human 

hguie, 3 5 

Plasm-, 16,17, 43, 43 , 75,33, [flo. 
124, 130, 137, 176, 101. SOS, 
2137; and RubjcM-maittr, 
134; conception and phy- 
HifunsEtry, 193; cor: late ju:y, 
155 ; tonEinuiEy, 131 ; imajp- 
rifui'jn, 1 LS, 136, 160; its a 
| : 1 1 ■•: pn-'. 1 1 1 1 ' ■■ . l.M . :n:if¥, 
32; rhythm, JO; etnae, 118, 
120; tendency dim) [ijifar 
cifmtnt, 122, 1S5 , Ifl ; :r ina- 
furmaEiftn. 59, M: urge. 17. 
130; vitality, JO, 3 ) 

PtrtraJi. 41, SI. 97, 13* 
Frahhaltiandala, If*; pud lirtgHm. 
170 

Louporljgin, ,36, +0 
Psychnlngy, 10, 23, 8, 110, II*. 
121 



RATIONALISATION, 19, 32, 
FB , 3J , 9 S 

ReflettLv* *t!iEUdt, 101, 1(32, 122 
Rjf iteration. JJ, 17, 93 
Ffhaf, grided , [5 1 , 1 77 a nd pasnm 
tthyEhm 16, 27-29, 21, ;16, ,J7 46 
55, 59, 65 

RchjU sculpture, 17, 6(3, 69, 7A, 79, 
81. 82, 87, 127, 160, 162, 
181 

Ruler, nttLtude Inwards RrE, 104 

OEJE1XG, XI. !35 r 336, 119 
Slips SasErt, X, 96, flg, |jn, 
hi 

Sinajtnln, see hstu 
Mize relative-, .according in iiY,-p0c= 
tancc, 2(3, 40, 62, JJ1, 150 
Sfill. 328, 129 
Span, not void, 22. 139 
SesiIc enn^itioo. 113,151, i51 
Subject nutter, X j apfdtfitd , and 
cpympniitinn, 29, 47, 72, 98, 
334, 149, 152, t9H 
Surface and! voLumc, 154, 169, 
199 

3ymhn| versus form, 24-26, 47, 
44, 57,62, 94, 95, Ul 



and ttioh:, 77fl 

Tame. IX, IS, t9j dun] mcatUDff, 
13S, 1 39; cl j mi rut ion of, 18, 
19 

Touch, X, XL 44. 115, 139 
Tinnjcepdtilt 
animatiiy, 12! 

LumpcuiEKOi, 5] -53 
pOKuhilitics. vLmaljaaEinn of 

58, 83,85 

Trantnhiuniiaiion , S3, 54 ff.. 75. 
93, 301, 137, J38 



TECHNICAL 
1 and fofm, 3U 



T TRGE 

^ of Elic tot*. 32 

of Ehc uEOEIe, 10 and/Hzuim 
of I he uev-formed, 31, 70, 
71, 74, 81,128 
Utnlfa, 9, 45, 169, m 
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WAHANA, Jt, 25, 57, 75, rbythro, S, 16, -37, 74, tad 
V Hi JwUittti 

VefttatlvE- Volume, 4| r 60, t ZD, 146; And 

and wmi-rmE vitality, lit 1 garment, 41 . 144, 154, I Si , 170] 

dru^ra, 54, £9, 74, 1!S, 156, dynamic, 31, 4^ and^ainn 
2flff and tKMtim 

pjinedplc, £6 -2<>, 47, £*-56, £9 yOGA. J - 63 ’ 7i - 1 ™- i1?J 
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A N«nr 5f i:» i:f Bugi t^ihjci of Intnin Mrn «nd Women who 
hro mlFtirnmJ i hr Li lb and Thcvjzhl ol fht'i Country 
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\ PL K Nl !iha. M.A. 
f F_ C. CJKWirE, M.A. 



Puptr tLl’iUun. He. J - ^ f ucrt tfWIffffv, Mi ti/'ilirih. /4j. 3 ruuA 



BANDIT A RA^AUAI by Nitol MacnieoS. M.A.. D.Litt. 

Thi" eivn u lulr: (hie in rhr il(jry nl ]'a -i III a I(j-u/mi ■ -de IO lilac 

wtT-lniii ‘|K=il HI p ffnTTlwr >!tnf w-lMi.: aeiitalLabL pirrtHn. Mrs .--jri:|ini 
V iJu la ,J nf her, jHrr hrr Jl-jIIi, lhal tin- il bP IheziTs; ChmillS K be l-.i-..iIi^ 
■n t|-.(- (lk-vlir L|[ llitiJu taint*- Thi| L-i". iK- . ifnifiit (,( ■ miii 

in LhiE % labn: K ilt. Irefci In tjhrfall icriM-ml Li ?Kr Lni!:.iii hrtlEjyi 

NARAYAX VAMAN TIS.AK: ’llie Chrintun Pact <4 \Ua- 
tothrra. liy J. C, Winslow, M. A. With a wlcctifin of Thu PfH-m-i 
[TansEntbid into English V <t^l-. 

J r . V i I: , ilii 1 i I : r i ■ I ■ j i ;> -rl 1-1 t lialujHalil ‘ i. Im- I — . l : ■ i£cir It ,a 

j, |Ab TdCm* nf WciUbia li Jit. Hid li IB” tfcn«r.i||y Mtvp H iht alvjleil 
Mu.i!»i PULI li i li> Lai' jft.irt H:v nirlrirnl iciain* -nT [hr Il4h :.r I. hnji 

in aeiij by H-lldO" Ujd V nK.mrvi Jim, wlii> Uh Lhai-HUai h.yrr'm ■ an -imp ;fy 
tkifjin J 1 -he r , m. ■: iLr irnl lltiile I her way d l» in* I he hymiY ill I hr 
Weal, h a Im -nbilluIlL » -Sir Vir<yni CliMiiUvarltr.r • : iM :m, ' r;. Jedi , 

nlf tumuli Du I’M- of hi" n-KtihiirlinJ It inurfi sr, jnlibi ■ and u nl nryi« 

MAHA'rMA GANDHI All Liuy in ApfimaBlian !iy K >1. 
Grty, M.A., :liw) ALmiLil C. Parekh, -with culpiLrud FrotftjppitM 
.ind other lUiMiuninu. Second Editiuft 

TJhi BulHL'I-a liafe ! jiidls*! their C-t'? n-ldi BTCH h-lir.lLT itLIL HBKii, 
nhllcvcr lw haa uillKKal U'rtk.r.Ltinn*. nud !rr ofli-ndrj. l*Ji. ! .-I p:> nr---, n 

(OGCS moun.' a'Jmfrni- flScaS. 

MAHADEV <J{7VIND HAN.VDK: E x jtnot ihd Sscial Servant, 
By Jiltit i Kclltvck, M.A.. ES.D. 

, a. Lmrilq^r mmaCireJmii Vtliijj. I'T .'I K;!|r.(t mnilVcirp m l.lii bulu.-aiL 

tbc trai-.fi! min J l'T the edOAHnic ThP*. "*h the iRHhl' of flic 

■a hdai ■jLdhc II m miKh Vl hrimr m I niLun rdiihiROfihy fefl In liVrhCrni liH.niln^y. 1 — 

LI At atW 4 OAvwior. 

RABINDRANATH TAOCiRE: Hia LIlc jaJ Work ByLd™d 
TWifMon. M-A (Dvon. ), l‘h.D„ M.C. 

' Thai in Ehr teal IlimJy 'll lEtt preai Lkr.iiall T.:ri Ihll rf« hIVL Jrl hid 
JLdtkkm 1-hj.lr ?i rf> J<M w 



GGP A3- KRISHNA GOKHALE: Hji I.Ul ujiJ ^v 

John S. Hoylnnd. Papabi, lie. 1-fi; Cloth, Rk. 2-S. 
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[ i. K M::kZrt|J, MA, DcUn. 

Kerin/ iy J AU(I B. Van liinLS. M.A. r CHIiuhic. 

r t:. e, Dew ic ii— m ,v Citutt*. 

I 

THE BL'ttAI, COMMUNITY AND THE SCHOOL. Studies 
jn rh'.- Educiti-iKH of (he Nesro and other Backward cumjnmLit iesi 
in America. Bjf C. S. KjLihnayyo., M A., Ph.D. (Columbia), 
i 1 1 L r: L'.d Paper. Rfi- 1-4 1 Cloth, Ri. 2. 

THE CHILD IN THE MlEi&T, A Parent Editcaiinn Unot. 
Uy L Wjnjfred Bryce. M.A Paper, Re. ■■ill; Cloth, LU. 2-6. 

PROJECT]!* IN ENDIAN EDUCATION. ExMhmtnu in the 
EYnject Method- in Indian Schoola- Dosttibed by various 
witetr end edited by Alid- B Van Dorm. IVI.A. With an In- 
troduction fry Willing I|. Kilpatrick, E'h.D., LL.D., Teachera’ 
Cnllrjje, New York. E'aper, He. 1-4; Cloth, Ri. 2. 

FOUH'IT-EN EXPERIMENTS IN RURAL EDUCATION. 
Slum* Endian Scliwlr where Now Methods htt h. ifljj rtitfrd. 
Described by various wrEwnt and Edited hy A. B. Van Dnc*n, 
Fortttiirly Educational Secretary, Nntionnl Christian Council. 
With flh Introduction by the late K. T. EYml. Second Edition, 
llliikrrahd Clnth, Its. 2 . 

Vli-I .At;]i SCHOOLS IN INDIA. Ail InvcatiKatiob with 
i>L,Lyc!it:<»r.t. By Meaon Okott h Pft.P-. Vii»»|tr School Depart- 
ment, Aicot Arerrimbly. Foreword hylliiniel Johnson Elesninfi, 
Bh.D.t Secretary. Commission an Village Hduearinn in India, 
L'j With .15 Illustration* Crown Bvo. Cloth, Eta. 2. 

THE SOCIAL SETTLEMENT AS AN EDUCATIONAL 
FACTOR IN INDIA. By Clifford Msintardt, Ph D. HUar- 
trnted Paper, Re. I ; Cloth, Pi- I-S, 

HOW WE LEARN Tho Psv choices cal [Szsis <yF th? Project 
Method. TaJfcs delivered by William KiEpnrrick, Ph.D.. Li n , 
Hk .id of the PcpH rrment nF Philosophy nf DSucntinn; Teacher*’ 
Collect, hie** 1 Yndk. befnne the Vellore t! ducutinnal Cnnferer.ee, 
Dffpntber, 1926. Edited by- Mason O-cutt Ph.D. Second Edi- 
tion- Crown Hvo . Paper, Re, I ; Cldtft, Re. 1-8. 
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THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE CURRICULUM OF 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS OF INDIA, By T, N, 
Jacob, M.A., Pta.D. (Ojlumbia). Paper, Re. \-i\ Cloth. Ra. 2. 

tcurmfTts L. Pmtoti 10 be C.iriiid-i *d ; 1 Mnd* <n] Acuvulu of [Udrn = 
J. MqHfm Ttiwri*' pE Cyrnmlum ; ♦. Cnticil r nml niiuw n[ 

ExIitlUa CdlilLuU ; 5. -Mfhsd ufTiK-GCll Curriculum ; A [linlrYn-f 

HYC-KCl 01 1 l. ulTI'ulijri Kir Gftdc L _ rw FTfnfau* ; 7 [UuiUiLin Fmjun 
of 1 C«jrifiiltm fur CrwJi [1 — Cror^nfV : 1 riiuniiaiUv Pinker of k Cum- 

cuJua I fet thkdklll-rAr C'zi.'uL-T Jjnrj : 0 llhjKHnirt Prtfcrf nt n CwnmSvm 

for Gr*J« \ V - Tmniprtrrwwfn , EhUKirnphy. 

DEVELOP! NO A PROJECT CURRICULUM FOR VIL- 
LAGE SCHOQIrS IN INDIA. A aug^iivr Mipthud of 
Procedure. ESy Wilfitmi J. McKife, Tb.D. Demy Bvo- Pwh 
itj + 4j3S- 16 llli»tiii*io(ia, F#p*T r Ra. 24J; Cloth, (?*-■*, 

'L'UNTtHiv; fo«™aid by PieSntmn WiPmh* Jfjlpwnca; FjoLd , p.ri t - 
A F:-.K*!u:n in EriHll asd ■&! Xunjali With n, V r> we 4u Cnmr- .il.— ._ 

[I hirai-Uif FCiluea:i.:nkl !*-».'"<«' R%lb l-Mciunuc li: fumr.ilu,- |, 
Milnoj LIE ■ ' a taklyicj ol VilU^r J„f. wiLh RWfjtr-.:* ia Cm riuiilum- 

Milrru • [V: M^ lprr. 5™- il jprt EduMTKIBII IduiJi wilh RfJfrttXt rc -Lurn- 
ttdujdi-M*Un*| ; ApcMiULki Hitu:i[ncihT i Itui'SCr 

I1EBLE STUDY FOR INDIAN SCHOOLS- A Syllabi* pre- 
pared tit tbt ciiatiacc of the Punjab Chrifttin Council. By Erene 
IIji rper. MojiA- Paprr. Rc. 1. 



A±p*T, Mofdi. Piiprr, Rc. 1. 

Thk JcfirLiF uiirf rmiur. Ifkrtwri uad ebUdrdl, 
Id, fj'.-r been tr.-i.-i lit ruled by the rtntmr ;hi| n. 



N-h*™ md ebUdma, i.iin-< iillv t(w*t at rhe 
Itu. F-rthr r.l ;hj| MT UhiJIkr in Chritfiia 



h’.IUjrl. Yntt bMdS*pr r. rilled 1# lln «ri£*r ®F ikii m dhuW in rJirirtiii 
CdlKiltaO- All Yivd IbtStrVPTJTr tdndiniui nwl in rb( L'uruiindpr- 

*nim -■, Uahui u[ flilfyiuu* FJuwfinrr fnrStioctf. CTiry Aw 1 pracluiuii -t* fct 

elrnl ifcirt l -il i i l u I Liil!i U1 tracia |trapxmi. an lrv£» tnd IDF IDuii.'— /^rrnxifi^af 
KlT^r n/ .HJijiMjK 



CHRISTIAN EDUCATION IN THE VILLAGES. By 
Mies- 13 v*n Ow«l(, M.A. IljUfltratcd. FarewDnd. by Oh Rbv, 
William Patrsn, of the IntmaiiOFUl Mi Hidnary Council. Paper 
Rt 1-4; doth. Hi. 2. 

CofHTfcrrt ; Tte VilUer Tb= raid.: TTih Firv-rinre dE VlW^det 

Tiw Contar^ r.-T it.r Ourricui.im ; Leamina TbcueaL lJCc Aj^i-min i 
■raild'k PImiicLii the Cbuiid] ini Sunnlff 3 tfiwl I S^nMiDf Ux Irdu- 

UK , IXmiDdf of dx 1 HfAtr •, W iut ii U IU1 ALum F 

TV pnniclM iir-drttrvij r' :, jy -jp bduranab ire u lupLcahla t; « i m,, 
•=b»'l ir. Intlian. irdl A(] c L- In fii(h *-:hj:-il cf fnll^fr clkllM, T 4 ihnw [h^p 
tbew pumciplei tejy t-_ t ,: lmJ le UillkEE tlUatifikU ik thji. aim uf thlk biHik. |c 
hai ban mnrLpr in lb* DnH <f briapni #OCU# bklp (jj [i:d=in udpukuui 
wuflGW fid LkiUidLurim “k: >n irtn nln 1 in thk l^pniTtaXol tf[ riHli'.Ojj 
biTf apt 2nd .Ex uppMiiiiilry At iumLl wn atandtd it u J y uf dw 
lubjrri OTub dcL .t rr-n^ptVF tnlb Tilktr cocdidcud, it ik buped :h»: ih# 
kiinpnfirrru pUCfl. t :l klU flltm a hd for r .v'lfnlarT KtkKill md hnvtli ... 
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A «iit* ol Tuiurae* on i hr jecli of Hind min Hid ;: jm. >n>j ib< kki*I ind 
leltginu lift '- I I he iMcutr tom - , on. Ilf*. E,.:h n 
bioughl into nrlulwn lo Clirari*mtjr. 

I'lamvii 1 THE LJ.TT I. Pi. Vtaqriait, lUU U Un tthftrt I 
U.U. [AberdeeHI. 

J |, MA 

K K- KLVmiS MJhS O- 
E-C- Dnifflr UJ 

Paper, fli 2 e<rtt> CrMft CfoliA, fta- J each. 

THE SAKTA5 (.IE BENGAL. U>- Rev. A. E. Hay™?. 

KAUER AND HIS FOLLOWERS. By F, E Kwy. D.Lifl-, 
Author 4i i Hrndi ldltitMtire, ULuHTBred, 

Ct?WTiH"rf : Fnxiirnnme ni eaf KaKic : Tlic Life cS Kaln^ an LqicnJ and in J Eil- 
Wry: Thi jialiir Li ! ir i j L 1 1 1 l- . bi.1 !■■■'> Tr-jLliintf ; 'ilk JtaL-lC *'ji:i h - l<+ CjTglTii, 
mirkm, Liicnciue, I>.:an;w4, him and tmmjpiej ; Katrinad- Chpuiraily 
A fretl] Hid xhchri? *rgHj fj BO* n f tfir ?m( :r!i r :i:i.Ji icri:ri7,if. in llhr 
lllilr TT l iT | min. 

TlfE CHAM Alts, Uy On. W. M.JL U lUmUudODt. 

Mr. Hriuui bat lillr.l jTOLjjKly-lin.T^J p^ptl »ii.h .v^-n-urry: .-t thjporfev 
lh WI j| u:in riOI»rnk hff of iJr 1 r^r 1 *! l " hr ‘ T ™1nm« rrjir-Jinu Jurtii, icmiri- 
Ige. dtwib and trfh«r n vi I L* z x llirin rwliiiHin anil aupcftfUEKiril. -.uiilJu J i.^ih- UfHll in 
CTJlkch Ini Lhn*- dcipbcd 

THE CHAlTANVA MOVEMENT, A Study -oJ (h<- Yaishna- 
viam wf EtcnpaL. By M. T. KeiUirdy, !VE-A- t DD, 

RAMDAS AND THE HAMUASIft. A Study tf HLhduiim, 
By Wilbur S. TJerv’.mjj, Ph.Lk 

THE HINDU RELIGIOUS YEAR. By M_ M. UmfcrhiJI, 

B.Lftt. 

THE AHMADIYA MOVEMENT, By FL A. Walter, M. A. 

THE VILLAGE GODS OF SOUTH INDIA. Second Edi- 
tion By iht Ri. Rev. Hi nr, 1 Whitehead, D D , Formerly Bishop 
of Madm- 
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